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ALBERUNIT’S INDIA. 
CHAPTER XLIX, 

A SUMMARY DESCRIPTION OF THE ERAS, 


THE eras serve to fix certain moments of time which are 
mentioned in some historical or astronomical connection. 
The Hindus do not consider it wearisome to reckon with 


Page 253. 
Ἐπ απ] 511» 
tion of some 
of the eras 
of the Hin- 


huge numbers, but rather enjoy it. Still, in practical iis 


use, they are compelled to replace them by smaller 
(more handy) ones, 

Of their eras we mention— 

1. The beginning of the existence of Brahman. 

2. The beginning of the day of the present nych- 
themeron of Brahman, #.¢. the beginning of the halpa, 

3. The beginning of the seventh manvantara, in 
which we are now. 

4. The beginning of the twenty-eighth caturyuga, in 
which we are now. 

5. The beginning of the fourth yee of the present 
caturyuga, called kalitdla, ie. the time of Kali, The 
whole wuga is called after him, though, accurately 
speaking, jas time falls only in the last part of the 
qyuga. Notwithstanding, the Hindus mean by ἐπι ἠ οι 
the beginning of the haliapuya. 

6. Pdéndava-kdla, i.e. the time of the life and the wars 
of Bharata. 

All these eras vie with each other in antiquity, the 
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one going back to a still more remote beginning than 
the other, and the sums of years which they afford go 
beyond hundreds, thousands, and higher orders of num- 
bers. ‘Therefore not only astronomers, but also other 
people, think it wearisome and unpractical to use them, 

In order to give an idea of these eras, we shall use 
as a first gauge or point of comparison that Hindu 
year the great bulk of which coincides with the year 
400 of Fardajird. This number consists only of hun- 
dreds, not of units and tens, and by this peculiarity 
if is distinguished from all other years that might 
possibly be chosen. Besides, it is a memorable time; 
for the breaking of the strongest pillar of the religion, 
the decease of the pattern of a prince, Mahmid, the 
lion of the world, the wonder of his time—may God 
have mercy upon him !—took place only a short time, 
less than a year, before it. The Hindu year precedes 
the Nauréaz or new years day of this year only by 
twelve days, and the death of the prince occurred pre- 
cisely ten complete Persian months before it. 

Now, presupposing this our gange as known, we shall 
compute the years for this point of junction, which is 
the beginning of the corresponding Hindu year, for the 
end of all years which come into question coincides 
with it, and the Nauréz of the year 400 of Yazdajird 
falls only a little later (viz. twelve days), 

The book Visinu-Dharma says: “ Vajra asked Mar- 
kandeya how much of the life of Brahman had elapsed ; 
whereupon the sage answered: ‘ That which has elapsed 
is 8 years, 5 months, 4 days, 6 manvantaras, 7 sariidhe, 
27 caturyugas, and 3 yugas of the twenty-eighth eatir- 
yuga, and To divya-years up to the time of the asvamedha 
which thou hast offered.” He who knows the details of 
this statement and comprehends them duly is a sage 
man, and the sage is he who serves the only Lord and 
strives to reach the neighbourhood of his place, which is 
called Paramapada.” 


CHAPTER XLIX. 3 


Presupposing this statement to be known, and refer- 
ring the reader to our explanation of the various mea- 
sures of time which we have given in former chapters, 
we offer the following analysis. 

Of the life of Brahman there have elapsed before our 
gauge 26,215,73,2948,132 of our years. Of the nych- 
themeron of Brahman, 1.6. of the falpa of the day, there 
have elapsed 1,972,948,132, and of the seventh mancan- 
fara 120,532,132. 

The latter is also the date of the imprisoning of the 
King Bali, for it happened in the first caturyuga of the 
seventh manvantara, 

In all chronological dates which we have mentioned 
already and shall still mention, we only reckon with 
eomplete years, for the Hindus are in the habit of dis- 
regarding fractions of a year. 

Further, the Vishnu-Dharma says: “ Markandeya 
says, In answer to a question of Vajra: ‘I have already 
lived as long as 6 kalpas and 6 inanvantaras of the 
seventh kaloa, 23 tretdyugas of the seventh manvantara. 
In the twenty-fourth freféyuga Nama killed Ravana, 
and Lakshmana, the brother of Rima, killed Kumbha- 
karna, the brother of Ravana, ‘The two subjugated all 
the Rakshasas, At that time Valmiki, the Rishi, com- 
posed the story of Rama and Kimayana and eternalised 
it in his books. It was 1 who told it to Yudhishthira, 
the son of PAndu, in the forest of Kamyakavana,’” 

The author of the Vishau-Dhariia reckons here with 
tretdyugas, first, because the events which he mentions 
occurred in a certain fretdynga, and secondly, becange 1t 
is more convenient to reckon with a simple unit than 
with such a unit as requires to be explained by reference 
to its single quarters. Besides, the latter part of the 
fretdyuga is a more suitable time for the events men- 
tioned than its beginning, because it 1s 80 much nearer 
to the age of evil-doing (v. i. pp. 379, 380). No doubt, 
the date of Rima and Rimiyana is known among the 
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Hindus, but I for my part have not been able to aseer- 
fain it. 

Twenty-three cutwryugas are 99,360,000 years, 
and, together with the time from the beginning of a 
cofuryuge till the end of the frefdyuge, 102,354,000 
years. 

If we subtract this number of years from the number 
of years of the seventh manvantare that have elapsed 
before our gauge-year, viz. 120,532,132 (Vv. p. 3), we get 
the remainder of 18,148,132 years, 2.8. 50 Many years 
before our gange-year at the conjectural date of Rima ; 
and this may suffice, as long as it is not supported 
by a trustworthy tradition. ‘The here-mentioned year 
corresponds to the 3,892,132d year of the 28th catwr- 
yuga. 

All these computations rest on the measures adopted 
by Brahmagupta. He and Pulisa agree in this, that 
the number of kelpas which have elapsed of the life of 
Brahman betore the present σία ic 6068 (equal to 8 
years, 5 months, 4 days of Brahman). But they differ 
from each other in converting this number into catwr- 
qugas, According to Puliga, it is equal to 6,116,544 ; 
according to Brahmagupta, only to 6,068,000 extir- 
yugas. ‘Therefore, if we adopt the system of Pulisa, 
reckoning 1 manventara as 72 cofuryuges without 
εἶ, 1 kalpe as 1008 caturyuges, and each yuge as 
the fourth part of a caturyuge, that which has elapsed 
of the hfe of Brahman before our gauge-year is the 
sum of 26,425,456,204,132(") years, and of the Aa/npe 
there have elapsed 1,986,124,132 years, of the manvan- 
fare 119,884,132 years, and of the caturynuge 3,244,132 
years. 

Regarding the time which has elapsed since the 
beginning of the ἀέρα, there exists no difference 
amounting to whole years. According to both Brahma- 
gupta and Pulisa, of the Aaliyugea there have elapsed 
before our gauge-year 4132 years, and between the 
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wars of Bharata and our gange-year there have elapsed 
3479 years. ‘The year 4132 before the gauge-year 1s 
the epoch of the kalikdla, and the year 3479 before the 
gauge-year is the epoch of the Pindavrahdla, 

The Hindus have an era called Adlayavana, regard- 
ing which I haye not been able to obtain full infor- 
mation. They place its epoch in the end of the last 
dviparayuge, The here-mentioned Yavana (.JMN) 


The era 
Ralavavana. 


severely oppressed both their country and their religion. . 


To date by the here-mentioned eras requires in any 
case vast numbers, since their epochs go back to a most 
remote antiquity. For this reason people have given 
up using them, and have adopted instead the eras 
of— 


(1.) Sr Harsha. 
(2.) Fabramdditae. 
[3.} ) Sule, 

(4.) Valabhe, and 
(5.) Gupta, 


The Hindus believe regarding Sri Harsha that he 
used to examine the soil in order to see what of hidden 
treasures was in its interor, as far down as the seventh 
earth ; that, in fact, he found such treasures ; and that, 
in consequence, he could dispense with oppressing his 
subjects (by taxes, &c.). His erais used in Mathura and 
the country of Kanoj. Between Sri Harsha and Vikra- 
miditya there is an interval of 400 years, as 1 have been 
told by some of the inhabitants of that region, How- 
ever in the Kashmirian calendar I have read that Sri 
Harsha was 664 years later than Vikramiiditya, In 


face of this discrepancy I am in perfect uncertainty, 


which to the present moment has not yet been cleared 
up by any trustworthy information, 

Those who use the era of Vikramaditya live in the 
southern and western parts of India. It is used in the 
following way: 342 are multiplied by 3, which gives 
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the product 1026, To this number you add the years 
which have elapsed of the current shashityabda or sexa- 
cesimal samvatsara, and the sum is the corresponding 
year of the era of Vikramiditya, In the book Srid- 
hava by Mahideva I find as his name Candrabija. 

As regards this method of calculation, we must first 
say that it is rather awkward and unnatural, for if they 
began with 1026 as the basis of the calculation, as they 
begin—without any apparent necessity—with 342, this 
would serve the same purpose. And, secondly, admit- 
ting that the method is correct as long as there is only 
one shesktyabda in the date, how are we to reckon if 
there 1s a number of shashtyabdas ἢ 

The epoch of the era of Saka or Sakakéla falls 135 
years later than that of Vikramiditya. The here-men- 
tioned Saka tyrannised over their country between the 
river Sindh and the ocean, after he had made Arya- 
yarta in the midst of this realm his dwelling-place. 
He interdicted the Hindus from considering and repre- 
senting themselves as anything but Sakas. Some main- 
tain that he was a Sddra from the city of Almansfira; 
others maintain that he was not a Hindu at all, and that 
he had come to India from the west. The Hindus had 
much to suffer from him, till at last they received help 
from the east, when Vikramaditya marched against him, 
put him to fight and killed him in the region of Kariir, 
between Multin and the castle of Loni, Now this date 
became famous, as people rejoiced in the news of the 
death of the tyrant, and was used as the epoch of an 
era, especially by the astronomers. They honour the 
conqueror by adding Sri to his name, so as to say Sri 
Vikramaditya. Since there is a long interval between 
the era which is called the era af Vikramiiditya (v. 
p. 5) and the killing of Saka, we think that that Vik- 
ramiiditya from whom theera has got its name is not 
identical with that one who killed Saka, but only a 
namesake of his. 
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The era of Valabha is called so from Valabha, the roler 
of the town Valabhi, nearly 30 yojanes south of Anhil- 
vara. The epoch of this era falls 241 years later than 
the epoch of the Saka era, People use it in this way. 
They first put down the year of the Sakakila, and 
then subtract from it the cube of 6 and the square of 
5 (216 + 25 = 241). The remainder is the year of the 
Valabha era. The history of Valabha is given in its 
proper place (cf. chap. xvil.). 

As regards the Guptakila, people say that the Guptas 
were wicked powerful people, and that when they 
ceased to exist this date was used as the epoch of an 
era. It seems that Valabha was the last of them, be- 
cause the epoch of the era of the Guptas falls, like 
that of the Valabha era, 241 years later than the Saka- 
kala, 

The era of the astronomers begins 587 years later than 
the Sakakila. On this era is based the canon Khanda- 
khddyake by Brahmagupta, which among Muhammadans 
is known as Al-arkand. 

Now, the year 400 of Yazdajird, which we have 
chosen as ἃ gange, corresponds to the following years 
of the Indian eras :— 


(1) To the year 1488 of the era of Sri Harsha, 

(2) To the year 1088 of the era of Vikramaditya, 

(3) Τὸ the year 953 of the Sakakala, 

(4) To the year 712 of the Valabha era, which is 
identical with the Guptakiila, 

(5) To the year 366 of the era of the canon Khanda- 
khidyelce, 

(6) To the year 526 of the era of the canon Paica- 
siddhintikd by Varahamihira, 

(7) To the year 132 of the era of the canon Kara- 
nasdra ; and 

(8) To the year 65 of the era of the canon Karana- 
tilaka. 
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The eras of the here-mentioned comenes are such as 
the authors of them considered the most. suitable to be 
used as cardinal points in astronomical and other cal- 
culations, whence calculation may conveniently extend 
forward or backward. Perhaps the epochs of these eras 
fall within the time when the authors in question them- 
selves lived, but it is also possible that they fall within 
a time anterior to their lifetime. 

Common people in India date by the years of a cen- 
fennium, which they call samratsara. ΤΥ a centenniwine 
is finished, they drop it, and simply begin to date by a 
new one, This era is called Jokalvila, te, the era of 
the nation at large. But of this era people give such 
totally different accounts, that I have no means of 
making out the troth, In a similar manner they 
also differ among themselves regarding the beginning 
of the year. On the latter subject 1 shall communicate 
what I have heard myself, hoping meanwhile that one 
day we shall be able to discover a rule in this apparent 
contusion. 

Those who use the Saka era, the astronomers, begin 
the year with the month Caitra, whilst the inhabitants 
of Kanir, which is conterminous with Kashmir, begin 
it with the month Bhidrapada. The same people count 
our gauge-year (400 Yazdajird) as the eighty-fourth 
year of an era of theirs. 

All the people who inhabit the country between 
Bardari and Marigala begin the year with the month 
Kiarttika, and they count the gange-year asthe rroth 
year of an eraof theirs, The author of the Kashmirian 
calendar maintains that the latter year corresponds to 
the sixth year of a new centennium, and this, indeed, 18 
the usage of the people of Kashmir. 

The people living in the country Nirahara, behind 
MaArigala, as far as the utmost frontiers of Takeshar and 
Lohivar, begin the year with the month MArgasirsha, 
and reckon our gange-year as the 1o8th year of their 
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era. The people of Lanbaya, ie. Lamghin, follow their 
example. Ihave been told by people of Multiin that 
this system is peculiar to the people of Sindh and 
Kanoj, and that they used to begin the year with the 
new moon of Margasirsha, but that the people of Multan 
only a few years ago had given up this system, and 
had adopted the system of the people of Kashmir, and 
followed their example in beginning the year with the 
new moon of Caitra. 

I have already before excused myself on account of 
the imperfection of the information given in this chap- 
ter. For we cannot offer a strictly scientific account of 
the eras to which it is devoted, simply because in them 
we have to reckon with periods of time far exceeding a 
centenntum, (and because all tradition of events farther 
back than a hundred years is confused (v. p. 8).) So 
[have myself seen the roundabout way in which they 
compute the year of the destruction of Soman4th in the 
year of the Hijra 416, or 947° Sakakila. First, they 
write down the number 242, then under it 606, then 
under this gg. The sum of these numbers is 947, or 
the year of the Sakakla. 

Now 1 am inclined to think that the 242 years have 
elapsed before the beginning of their centennial system, 
and that they have adopted the latter together with 
the Guptakala; further, that the number 606 represents 
complete semeratsaras or centennials, each of which they 
must reckon as ror years; lastly, that the 99 years 
represent that time which has elapsed of the current 
centennial. 

That this, indeed, is the nature of the calculation is 
confirmed by a leaf of a canon composed by Durlabha 
of Multin, which I have found by chance. Here the 
author says: ‘ First write 848 and add to it the fausihea- 
ide, i.e, the era of the people, and the sum is the 
Sakalkéla.” 

It we write the first year of the Sakakila correspond- 
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ing to our gauge-year, viz. 953, and subtract 848 from 
it, the remainder, 105, is the year of the laukika-hdla, 
whilst the destruction of Somanith falls in the ninety- 
elghth year of the cenfenniwm or laulika-kdla. 

Dalebhia says, besides, that the year begins with the 
month Mirgasirsha, but that the astronomers of Multin 
begin it with Caitra. 

The Hindus had kings residing 1 in KAbul, Turks who 
were sald to be of Tibetan origin, The first of them, 
Barhatakin, came into the country and entered a cave 
in Kabul, which none could enter except by creeping 
on hands and knees, The cave had water, and besides 
he deposited their victuala for a certain number of 
days. It is still known im our time, and is called Var. 
People who consider the name of Barhatakin as a good 
omen enter the cave and bring ont some of its water 
with great trouble. | 

Certain troops of peasants were working before the 
door of the cave. Tricks of this kind can only be 
earried out and become notorious, if their anthor has 
made a secret arrangement with somebody else—in 
fact, with confederates. Now these had induced per- 
sons to work there continually day and night in turns, 
a0 that the place was never empty of people. 

Some days after he had entered the cave, he began 
fo creep ont of it in the presence of the people, who 
looked on him as a new-born baby. He wore Turkish 
dress, a short tunic open in front, a high hat, boots and 
arms. Now people honoured hin asa being of mira- 
enlous origin, who had been destined to be king, and in 
fact he brought those countries under his sway and 


ruled them under the title of a shdhiya of Kebul., 


The rule remained among his descendants for gene- 


rations, the number of which is said to be abont 
sixty. 

Unfortunately the Hindus do not pay much attention 
to the histor ical order of things, they are very careless 
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in relating the chronological succession of their kings, 
and when they are pressed for information and are 
at a loss, not knowing what to say, they invariably 
take to tale-telling. But for this, we should com- 
municate to the reader the traditions which we have 
received from some people among them, I have 
been told that the pedigree of this royal family, 
written on silk, exists in the fortress Negarkot, 
and I much desired to make myself acquainted 
with it, but the thing was impossible for various 
reasons. 

One of this series of kings was Kanik, the same who 
is said to have built the viidra (Baddhistic monastery) 
of Purushivar. It is called, after him, Kanwk-eaitya. 
People relate that the king of Kanoj had presented to 
him, among other gifts, a gorgeous and most singular 
piece of cloth, Now Kanik wanted to have dresses 
made out of it for himegelf, but his tailor had not the 
courage to make them, for he said, ‘There is (in the 
embroidery) the figure of a human foot, and whatever 
trouble I may take, the foot will always le between the 
shoulders.” And that means the same as we have 
already mentioned in the story of Bah, the son of 
Virocana {1.80 a sign of subjugation, cf. 1, p. 397). Now 
Kanik felt convinced that the rnoler of Kanoj had 
thereby intended to vilify and disgrace him, and in 
hot haste he set out with his troops marching against 
him. 

When the 71 heard this, he was greatly perplexed, 
for he had no power to resist Kanik. Therefore he 
consulted his Vazir, and the latter said: ‘‘ You have 
roused a man who was quiet before, and have done un- 
becoming things. Now cut off my nose and lips, let 
me be mutilated, that I may find a cunning device; for 
there is no possibility of an open resistance."’ ‘The rei 
did with him as he had proposed, and then he went off 
to the frontiers of the realm. 
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There he was found by the hostile army, was recog- 
nised and brought before Kanik, who asked what was 
the matter with him. The Vazir said: ‘I tried to 
dissuade him from opposing you, and sincerely advised 
him to be obedient to you. He, however, conceived a 
suspicion against me and ordered me to be mutilated. 
Since then he has gone, of his own accord, to a place 
which a man can only reach by a very long journey 
When he marches on the high road, but which he may 
easily reach by undergoing the trouble of crossing an 
intervening desert, supposing that he can carry with 
himself water for so and so many days.” ‘Thereupon 
Kanik answered: ‘The latter is easily done.” He 
ordered water to be carried along, and engaged the 
Vazir to show him the road. The Vazir marched be- 
fore the king and led him into a boundless desert. 
After the number of days had elapsed and the road did 
not come to an end, the king asked the Vazir what was 
now to be done. Then the Vazir said: *‘No blame 
attaches to me that 1 tried to save my master and to 
destroy his enemy, The nearest road leading out of 
this desert is that on which you have come. Now do 
with me as you like, for none will leave this desert 
alive.” 

Then Kanik got on his horse and rode round a de- 
pression in the soil. In the centre of it he thrust his 
spear into the earth, and lo! water poured from it in 
sufficient quantity for the army to drink from and to 
draw from for the march back. Upon this the Vazir 
said: “1 had not directed my cunning scheme against 
powerful angels, but against feeble men. As things 
stand thus, accept my intercession for the prince, my 
benefactor, and pardon him.” Kanik answered: ‘I 
march back from this place. ‘Thy wish is granted to 
thee. Thy master has already received what is due to 
him.” Kanik returned out of the desert, and the Vazir 
went back to his master, the rdi of Kanoj, There he 
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found that on the same day when Kanik had thrust 
his spear into the earth, both the hands and feet had 
fallen off the body of the rd. 

The last king of this race was Leagatirmen, and his 
Vazir was Kallar,a Brahman. ‘The latter had been for- 
tunate, in so far as he had found by accident hidden 
treasures, which gaye him much inflnence and power. 
In consequence, the last king of this Tibetan house, 
after it had held the royal power for so long a period, 
let it by degrees elip from his hands, Besides, Laga- 
tiirmiin had bad manners and a worse behaviour, on 
account of which people complained of him greatly 
to the Vazir. Now the Vazir put him in chains and 
imprisoned him for correction, but then he himself 
found ruling sweet, his mches enabled him to carry out 
his plans, and so he occupied the royal throne, After 
him ruled the Brahman kings Simand (Simanta), 
Kamali, Bhim (Bhima), Jaipal (Jayapila), Ananda- 
pila, Tarojanapila (Trilocanapila). The latter was 
killed AH. 412 (A.D. 1021), and his son Bhimapiila five 
years later (A.D. 1026). 

This Hindu Shahiya dynasty is now extinct, and of 
the whole house there is no longer the slightest rem- 
nant in existence. We must say that, in all their 
grandeur, they never slackened in the ardent desire of 
doing that which is good and right, that they were men 
of noble sentiment and noble bearing. I admire the 
following passage in a letter of Anandapiila, which he 
wrote to the prince Mahmiid, when the relations be- 
tween them were already strained to the utmost: ‘1 
have learned that the Turks have rebelled against you 
and are spreading in Khurisin. If you wish, I shall 
come to you with 5000 horsemen, 10,000 foot-soldiers, 
and 100 elephants, or, if you wish, I shall send you 
my son with double the number. In acting thus, I 
do not speculate on the impression which this will 
make on you. I have been conquered by you, and 
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therefore I do not wish that another man should 
conquer you.” 

The same prince cherished the bitterest hatred against 
the Muhammadans from the time when his son was 
made a prisoner, whilst his son Tarojanapiila ('Triloca- 
napila) was the very opposite of his father. 


CHAPTER L. 


HOW MANY STAR-CYCLES THERE ARE BOTH IN A “KALPA”™ 
AND IN A “ CATURYUGA.” 


ΤΊ is one of the conditions of a kalpa that in it the 
planets, with their apsides and nodes, must unite in 
Οὐ of Aries, 1.2. in the point of the vernal equinox. 
Therefore each planet makes within a /alpa a certain 
number of complete revolutions or cycles, 

These star-cycles as known through the canon of 
Alfaziri and Yakub Ibn Tarik, were derived from a 
Hindu who came to Bagdad as a member of the politi- 
cal mission which Sindh sent to the Khalif Almanatir, 
AH. 154 (=A.D, 771). If we compare these secondary 
statements with the primary statements of the Hindus, 
we discover discrepancies, the cause of which is not 
known to me. Is their origin due to the translation 
of Alfaziri and Yakub? or to the dictation of that 
Hindu? or to the fact that afterwards these computa- 
tions have been corrected by Brahmagupta, or some one 

else? Vor, certainly, any scholar who becomes aware 
of mistakes in astronomical compntations and takes an 
interest in the subject, will endeavour to correct them, 
as, ¢.g. Muhammad Ibn Ishik of Sarakhs has done. 
Vor he had discovered in the computation of Saturn a 
falling back behind real time (1.¢., that Saturn, accord- 
ing to this computation, ἀετοὶ δὴ: slower than it did in 
reality). Now he assiduously studied the subject, till 
at last he was convineed that his fanlt did not originate 
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from the equation (1.2. from the correction of the places 
of the stars, the computation of their mean places). 
Then he added to the cycles of Saturn one cycle more, 
and compared his calculation with the actual motion of 
the planet, till at last he found the caleulation of the 
cycles completely to agree with astronomical observa- 
tion. In accordance with this correction he states the 
star-cycles in his canen. 

Brahmagupta relates a different theory regarding the 
cycles of the apsides and nodes of the moon, on the 
authority of Aryabhata. We quote this from Brah- 
magupta, for we could not read it in the original work 
ot Aryabhata, bunt only in a quotation in the work of 
GBrahmagupta. 

The following table contains all these traditions, which 
will facilitate the study of them, if God will! 


Number of their Number of the Sumber of the re- 


| 
The planets, revolutions in revolutions of | volutions of their 
4 Kalpana. their apeides. οὐ nodes. 

Sin : : . | 4,220,000,000 450 Has no node, 
Brahmagupta . | 242, 411,108 
The translation 5 | Ϊ 488,105,555 | 232,312,135 

of Alfazdri . ὥ Vi 

= | Aryabhata τε 448,219,000 | 232,316,000 

2+ Theanomalistic 57,205,104,142 | The anomalistic 

= revolution of Im revolution of the 
the moon ac- τὰ moon is here 
cording to treated as if it 
Brahmarupta were the apsis, 
being the differ- 
ence between the 
motion of the 
moon and that 
| oftheapsis, (See 

| the notes. } 

Mars «. « 1} °2,206,828, 522 202 | <2 aay 

Mercury . . | 17,936,905, 084 112 | 521 

Jupiter . : 36,226,455 Ske 61 

Venus. . | 7,022,359,492 653 893 
Brahmagupta 146,507,208 | 

a [i translation r4f, 560,284 | | 

= of Alfagiri | 41 584 

| =| The correction 146, 560,235 | 
i of Alsarakhsi | _ | 
The fixed stars . 120,000 according to the transtation of 


Alfazart. 


Ox 
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The computation of these cycles rests on the mean 
motion of the planets. As a caturyuge is, according to 
Brahmagupta, the one-thousandth part of a halpa, we 
have only to divide these cycles by tooo, and the 
quotient is the number of the star-cycles in one catur- 
ἀπ γα. 

Likewise, if we divide the cycles of the table by 
10,000, the quotient is the number of the star-cycles in 
a kahiyega, for this is one-tenth of a caturyuga, The 
fractions which may occur in those quotients are raised 
to wholes, to caturyuqas or haliyugas, by being multi- 
plied by a number equal to the denommator of the 
fraction. 

The following table represents the star-cycles speci- 
ally in a caturyuge and kaliyugea, not those in a man- 
vontara, Although the manvantaras are nothing but 
multiplications of whole caturyugas, still it is difficult 
to reckon with them on account of the savidhi which 
is attached both to the beginning and to the end of 
them. 


Their revolutions 
in ἃ Caturyuga. 


Their revolutions 


The names of the planeta. ina Kaliyusa. 


WOL. Il. 


Sun . : : ; ; 4. 320.000 432,000 
His apsis . ot Otte 
Moon 5737 53.300 5,715.330 
Ξ = ἢ γεύσυοι upta . 488,105 ἐπ τ 45.5102 Tia 
& | Aryabhata 483,219 48,521 κα; 
ἘΠ anomalistic revolution 7,205, 10425; 5.726, 5103 n+ 
[Brahmaeupta, 232.3tigey | 43,23: ΛΑ 
τ 3 } The translation of 
oS L Alfaziri . 232,312 εἴ 23:23 πὸ 
| Aryabhata | 232,316 23,2312 
Mars pair) ways 2,296,8282 1 229,b82¢201 | 
His apsis . Oye. Ogity . 
His node . Ot Ξῆτπ | 
Mercury. 7.936,00813% | 1,.793,609H44 
His apsis . Oden Og hig 
His node . Oye Orin 
Jupiter 304,220 hy 36. 422 18} 
His apsis . δὲ Πρ τίποτ 
His node . : σι ἐπ εν 
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Their revolutions 
in a Κα ΠΥ κε. 


Their revolutions 


The hames of the planets. th a Cattery ies: 


| Venus 7,022, 380437 702,238} ἘΠ 
Her apsis : : ΟΥ̓ z HY 
Her node : : Or 

πα Ὁ νὸν ἢ 146, 507143 1450 Mi t 
His apsis ; τὴ βὰν Ογνεν 
His node ς Orbis 
= |The trannlation ταὶ ἘΞ’ ebodley 14,0500 
= | Alfazarl : 
τὶ The correction of 146, 5609544 T4,6568 ἢ 
We Alsarakhsi . : 
3 [2 


| The fixed stars . : 


| 
After we have stated how many of the star-cycles of 
a katpa fall in a eateryuge and in a keliyuga, according 
to Brahmagupta, we shall now derive from the number 
of star-cycles of a caturyuga according to Pulisa the 
number of star-cycles of a falpa, first reckoning a 
kolpa = 1000 eatwryugas, and, secondly, reckoning it as 
1008 eaturyuges. These numbers are contained in the 
following table :— 


The Yugas according to Pulte. 


The names of the 


jlanets. 


Sun 
Moon . 


Mars 
Mercury . 
Jupiter 
Venus 
Baturn 


Number af 
their revolu- 
tlons in a 
G Caturyngs. 


le 4,320,000 
cai | 5717531330 
Her apsis . 
Her node . 


488,219 
232,226 
2,206,524 


κε: Po 7: On 


$64,220 
7,022,385 
146,564 


Number of their 
revolutions in a 
Kalpa of 


Toon Cahry gas, 


4-3 20,000,000 
57+7.53-330,000 
458,219,000 
232,226,000 
2,296,824,000 


| 17,937,000,000 


364,220,000 
7 ,022,388,000 
146,504,000 


humber of their 


revolutions in a 
Kalpa of 
took Catiryugaas, 


4,354,560,000 
55; aI 5: 302,088 
492,124,752 
234,053,2 
2,315,195,592 


18,080, 405,000 


367,133,760 
O78, 567,104 
147,735,512 


We meet in this context with a curious circumstance. 
Evidently Alfaziri and Yakiib sometimes heard from 
their Hindu master expressions to this effect, that his 
calculation of the star-cycles was that of the great Sid- 
dhanta, whilst Aryabhata reckoned with one-thousandth: 
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part of uw. They apparently did net understand him 
properly, and imagined that dryabhata (Arab. drjabhad) 
meant ὦ thousandth part. The Hindus pronounce the 
¢ of this word something between a εἴ and an 7. So 
the consonant became changed toan 7,and people wrote 
dvjabhar, Afterwards it was still more mutilated, the 
first r being changed to a καὶ and so people wrote dzja- 
bhay. 1{ the word in this garb wanders back to the 
Hindus, they will not recognise it. 

Further, Abii-alhasan of Alahwiz mentions the revo- 
lutions of the planets in the years of al-arjabhar, ie. mM 
eaturyugas. I shall represent them in the table such 
as I have found them, for 1 guess that they are directly 
derived from the dictation of that Hindu. Possibly, 
therefore, they give us the theory of Aryabhata. Some 
of these numbers agree with the star-cyeles in a eatur- 
yuga, which we haye mentioned on the authority of 
Brahmagupta; others differ from them, and agree with 
the theory of Pulisa; and a third class of numbers differs 
from those of both Brahmagupta and Pulisa, as the 
examination of the whole table will show. 


Their Yugas as parts 


The names of the of a Caturyura 


planets, aecording to 
Abt-alhasan Al’ah wiz, 

hese vee τε 
| Sun 4.320,000 
Moon . . 5757531330 
Her apsis . 458,219 
Her node . 232,226 
Mars . 2,296,828 
Meroury . 17,937,020 
Jupiter 964,224 
Venus . 7,022,358 
Saturn 146,504 


Star-tycles 

according to 
Abt-albasan 
of Al’abwis, 
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CHAPTER LIL 


AN EXPLANATION OF THE TERMS “ApHIMASA,” “ UNA- 
RATRA,’ AND THE “AHARGANAS,”’ AS REPRESENTING 
DIFFERENT SUMS OF DAYS. 


Tae months of the Hindus are lunar, their years solar ; 
therefore their new years day must in each solar year 
fall by so much earlier as the lunar year is shorter than 
the solar (roughly speaking, by eleven days). If this 
precession makes up one complete month, they act in 
the same way as the Jews, who make the year a leap 
year of thirteen months by reckoning the month Adar 
twice, and in a similar way to the heathen Arabs, who 
in a so-called annus precrastinationts postponed the 
new years day, thereby extending the preceding year 
to the duration of thirteen months. 

The Hindus call the year in which a month is 
repeated in the common languace malamdsa. Mala 
means the dirt that clings to the hand. As such dirt 
is thrown away, thus the leap month is thrown away 
out of the caleulation, and the number of the months 
of a year remains twelve. However, in the literature 
the leap month is called adhimdsea. 

That month is repeated within which (it being con- 
sidered as a solar month) two lunar months finish. If 
the end of the lunar month coincides with the beginning 
of the solar month, 1f, in fact, the former ends before 
any part of the latter has elapsed, this month is re- 
peated, because the end of the lunar month, although 
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it has not yet run into the new solar month, still does 
no longer form part of the preceding month. 

If a month is repeated, the first time it has its 
ordinary name, whilst the second time they add before 
the name the word duré to distinguish between them. 
If, ey. the month Ashédha is repeated, the first is called 
Ashfdha, the second Dwrdshidha. The first month is 
that which is disregarded in the calculation. The Hin- 
dus consider it as unlucky, and do not celebrate any of 
the festivals in it which they celebrate in the other 
months. The most unlucky time in this month 15 that 
day on which the lunation reaches its end. 

The anthor of the Pishnv-Dharma says: “ Candra 
Gana) 1s smaller than sévana, ic. the lunar year 18 
smaller than the civil year, by six days, te. dnardtra. 
(na means decrease, deficiency. Sawra is greater than 
candra by eleven days, which gives in two years and 
seven months the supernumerary «f/dndse month. 
This whole month is unlucky, and nothing must be 
done in it,” 

This is a rough description of the matter. We shall 
now describe it accurately. 

The lunar year has 360 lunar days, the solar year has 
3713; lunar days. This difference sums up to the 
thirty ‘ays of an adhimeésa in the course of 976;)734, 
lunar days, i.¢.1n 32 months, or in 2 years, 8 months, τὸ 
days, pivs the fraction: ;177,$, lunar day, which is 
nearly = 5 minutes, Τα seconds. 

As the religions reason of this theory of intereala- 
tion the Hindus mention a passage of the Veda, which 
they have read to us, to the following tenor: ‘If the 
day of conjunction, 1.5. the first lunar day of the month, 
passes without the sun’s marching from one zodiacal sign 
to the other, and if this takes place on the following 
day, the preceding month falls out of the calculation.” 

The meaning of this passage is not correct, and the 
fault must have risen with the man who recited and 
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translated the passage to me, For a month hag thirty 
lunar days, and a twelfth part of the solar year has 
302411 lunar days. This fraction, reckoned in day- 
minutes, is equal to 55! 194 221 30°, If we now, for 
exainple, suppose a conjunction or new moon to take 
place at Οὐ of a zodiacal sien, we add this fraction to 
the time of the conjunction, and thereby we find the 
times of the sun’s entering the signs successively. As 
now the difference between a lunar and a solar month 
is only a fraction of a day, the sun’s entering a new 
sion may naturally take place on any of the days of the 
month. It may even happen that the sun enters two 
consecutive signs on the same month-day (r.y. on the 
second or third of two consecutive months). ‘This is 
the case if in one month the sun enters a sign before 
4) 40" 37'" 20 have elapsed of it; for the next follow- 
ing entering a sign falls later by 55' 19" 23! 30", and 
both these fractions (7.¢. less than 4! 40" 37" 30" plus 
the last-mentioned fraction) added together are not 
sufficient to make up one complete day. Therefore 
the quotation from the Veda is not correct. 

I suppose, however, that 1t may have the following 
correct meaning :—If a month elapses in which the sun 
does not march from one sign to another, this month is 
disregarded in the calenlation. or if the sun enters 
a sien on the 29th of a month, when at least 4’ qo" 37" 
30° have elapsed of it, this entering takes place before 
the beginning of the sneceeding month, and therefore 
the latter month is without an entering of the sun into 
a new sign, because the next following entering falls on 
the first of the next but one or third month. If you 
compute the consecutive enterings, beginning with a 
conjunction taking place in Οὗ of a certain sign, you 
find that in the thirty-third month the sun enters a new 
sion at 30' 20" of the twenty-ninth day, and that he 
enters the next following sien at 25! 39" 22 30° of the 
first day of the thirty-fifth month. 
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Hence also becomes evident why this month, which 
is disregarded in the calculation, is considered as un- 
lucky, The reason is that the month misses just that 
moment which is particularly adapted to earn in it a 
heavenly reward, viz. the moment of the sun’s entering 
anew sign. 

As regards adhimdsa, the word means the first month, 
for AD means deginning (ie. dt). In the books of 
Yaktib Ibn Tarik and of Alfaziri this name is written 
padamdsa, Pada (in the orig. P—Dh) means end, and 
it is possible that the Hindus call the leap month by 
both names; but the reader must be aware that these 
two authors frequently misspell or disfigure the Indian 
words, and that there is no reliance on their tradition. 
I only mention this because Pulisa explains the latter 
of the ve months, which are called by the same name, 
as the supernumerary one. 

The month, as the time from one conjunction to the 
following, is one revolution of the moon, which revolves 
through the ecliptic, but in a course distant from that 
of the sun. ‘This is the difference between the motions 
of the two heavenly luminaries, whilst the direction 
in which they move is the same. If we subtract the 
revolutions of the sun, i.e. the solar cycles of a kalpa, 
from its lunar cycles, the remainder shows how many 
more lunar months a (e/jpa has than solar months, All 
months or days which we reckon as parts of whole 
kalpas we call here wneversa/’, and all months or days 
which we reckon as parts of a part of a felpa, ew. 
of a caturyuge, we call partial, for the purpose of sim- 
plifying the terminology. 

The year has twelve solar months, and likewise 
twelve lunar months. The lunar year is complete with 
twelve months, whilst the solar year, in consequence of 
the difference of the two year kinds, has, with the 
addition of the avdhindsa, thirteen months. Now evi- 
dently the difference between the universal solar and 
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lunar months is represented by these supernumerary 
months, by which a single year is extended to thirteen 
months, These, therefore, are the wniwersal adhimetsit 
months. 

. The wniversal solar months of a falpa are 51,540, 
000,000; the universe! lunar months of a kelpa are 


_§3,433,300,000. The difference between them or the 


ailhemedse, months is 1,593, 300,000. 

Multiplying each of these numbers by 30, we get 
days, viz. solar days of a kalpa, 1,555,200,000,000 ; 
lunar days, 1,602,999,000,000; the days of the adhimeése 
months, 47,799,000,000, 

In order to reduce these numbers to smaller ones 
we divide them by a common divisor, viz. 9,000,000. 
Thus we get as the sum of the days of the solar months 
172,800 ; as the sum of the days of the lunar months, 
178,111; and ag the sum of the days of the adiindsea 
months, 5311. 

If we further divide the watversal solar, civil, and 
lunar days of a kalpa, each kind of them separately, by 
the wniversal adiimdésa months, the quotient represents 
the number of days within which a whole adhimdése 
month sums up, viz. in 9764.44, solar days, in τοῦδ Δ 
lnnar days, and in 990,348". civil days. 

This whole computation rests on the measures which 
Brahmagupta adopts regarding a falpe and the star- 
eycles in a kalpa. 

According to the theory of Pulisa regarding the 
caturyuga, a caturyuge has 51,540,000 solar months, 
53,433,330 lunar months, 1,593,336 adhimasa months. 
Accordingly a ¢aturyuga has 1,555,200,000 solar days, 
1,603,000,080 lunar days, 47,800,080 days of adhimesa 
months. 

If we reduce the numbers of the months by the 
common divisor of 24, we get 2,160,000 solar months, 
2,226,389 lunar months, 66,350 adhimdsa months. If 
we divide the numbers of the day by the common 
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divisor of 720, we get 2,160,000 solar days, 2,226,389 
lunar days, 66,389 days of the adhkimdsa months. I 
we, lastly, divide the wniversa’ solar, lunar, and civil 
days of a caturyugea, each kind separately, by the uni- 
versal ad/imdsa months of a ecaturyuga, the quotient 
represents the numbers of days within which a whole 
adhimdsa month sums up, vig. in 9764/38 solar days, 
in 1006,/32%, lunar days, and in ggof+i4* eivil days. 

These are the elements of the computation of the 
adhimedsa, which we have worked out for the benefit of 
the following investigations. 

Regarding the cause which necessitates the daariiva, 
lit. the days of the deerease, we have to consider the fol- 
lowing. 

If we have one year or a certain number of years, 
and reckon for each of them twelve months, we get the 
corresponding number of solar months, and by multi- 
plying the latter by 30, the corresponding number 
of solar days. It is evident that the number of the 
lunar months or days of the same period is the same, 
glus an increase which forms one or several ad/aimdse 
months, If we reduce this increase to edhinuian months 
due to the period of time in question, according to the 
relation between the universal solar months and the 
universal d/indse months, and add this to the months 
or days of the years in question, the sum represents the 
partial lunar days, 1.6. those which correspond to the 
given number of years. 

This, however, 1s not whatis wanted. What we want 
is the number of civil days of the given number of 
years which are fess than the lunar days; for one οὖν 
day is greater than one /unar day. Therefore, in order 
to find that which 1s sought, we must subtract some- 
thing from the number of lnnar days, and this element 
which must be subtracted ts called tneratre, 

The dnardira of the partial lunar days stands in the 
same relation to the universe’ lunar days as the universal 
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civil days are less than the universal lunar days. The 
universal lunar days of a kale are 1,602,999,000,000. 
This number is larger than the number of universal 
civil days by 25,082,550,000, which represents the uni- 
versal dnardira. 

Both these numbers may be diminished by the com- 
mon divisor of 450,000. Thus we get 3,562,220 uni- 
versal lunar days, and 55,739 universal vinardiva days, 

According to Pulisa, a caturyugea has 1,603,000,080 
lunar days, and 25,082,280 daenitva days. ‘The com- 
mon divisor by which both numbers may be reduced 
is 360. Thus we get 4,452,778 lunar days and 69,673 
dnendtre days. 

These are the rules for the computation of the a#nea- 
rdtra, which we shall hereafter want for the compu- 
tation of the ahargana. The word means sum af danas ; 
for di means day, and argana, sum. 

Yakib Ibn Tarik has made a mistake in the compn- 
tation of the solar days; for he maintains that you get 
them by subtracting the solar cycles of a #alpa trom 
the civil days of a halpa, i.e. the wniversal civil days. 
But this is not the case. We get the solar days by 
multiplying the solar cycles of a kalpa by 12, in order 
to reduce them to months, and the product by 30, in 
order to reduce them to days, or by multiplying the 
number of cycles by 360. 

In the computation of the lunar days he has first 
taken the right course, multiplying the lunar months 
of a kalpa by 30, but afterwards he again falls into a 
mistake in the computation of the days of the @nardtra. 
For he maintains that you get them by subtracting the 
solar days from the lunar days, whilst the correct thing 
is to subtract the civ! days from the lunar days, 
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ON THE CALCULATION ΟΕ * AHARGANA™ IN GENERAL, 
THAT 15. THE RESOLUTION OF YEARS AND MONTHS 
INTO DAYS, AND, VICE VERSA, THE COMPOSITION OF 
YEARS AND MONTHS OUT OF DAYS, 


THE general method of resolution is as follows:—T'he 
complete years are multiplied by 12; to the product are 
added the months which have elapsed of the current 
year, [and this sum is multiphed by 303] to this product 
are added the days which have elapsed of the current 
month. The sum represents the seurihergana, tc, the 
sum of the partial solar days. 

You write down the number in two places. In the 
one place you multiply it by 5311, 1.6, the number 
which represents the wniversal adhimdsa months. The 
product you divide by 172,800, i.e. the number which 
represents the wniversal solar months, The quotient you 
cet, as far as it contains complete days, is added to the 
number in te second place, and the sum represents the 
candrihargand, ie. the sum of the partial lunar days. 

The latter number is again written down in two 
diiferent places. In the one place you multiply it by 
55,739, i.e. the number which represents the wniversil 
inerdtra days, and divide the product by 3,562,220, dc. 
the number which represents the universal lunar days. 
The quotient you get, as far as it represents complete 
days, is subtracted from the number written in the 
second place, and the remainder is the sdvandhargane, 
1.6. the sum of civil days which we wanted to find, 
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However, the reader must know that this computa- 
tion applies to dates in which there are only complete 
adhemdsa and tinardtra days, without any fraction. If, 
therefore, a given number of years commences with the 
beginning of a kalpa, or a ceturyuge, or a haliyuge, this 
computation is correct. But if the given years begin 
with some other time, it may by chance happen that 
this computation is correct, but possibly, too, it may 
result in proving the existence of adhimdésa time, and in 
that case the computation would not be correct. Also 
the reverse of these two eventualities may take place. 
However, if it is known with what particular moment 
in the kalpa, eaturyuga, or kaliyuga a given number 
of years commences, we use a special method of com- 
putation, which we shall hereafter illustrate by some 
examples. 

We shall carry out this method for the begin- 
ning of the Indian year Sakakéla 953, the same year 
which we use as the gauge-year in all these com- 
putations. 

First we compute the time from the beginning of 
the life of Brahman, according to the rules of Brahma- 
gupta. We have already mentioned that 6068 helpas 
have elapsed before the present one, Multiplying this 
by the well-known number of the days of a halpa 
(1,577,916,450,000 civil days, vide i. p. 368), we get 
9,574.797,018,600,000 as the sum of the days of 6068 
ioeed pers, 

Dividing this number by 7, we get 5 as a remainder, 
and reckoning five days backwards from the Saturday 
which is the last day of the preceding culpa, we get 
Tuesday as the first day of the life of Brahman. 

We have already mentioned the sum of the days of 
a caburyuge (1,577,910.450 days, v. 1. p. 370), and have 
explained that a Aritayuge is equal to four-tenths of if, 
i.¢. 631,166,580 days. A manventara has seventy-one 
times as much, 1.6. 112,032,067,950 days. The days of 
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six menvantaras and their saiidht, consisting of seven 
kritayuga, are 676,610,573,760. If we divide this 
number by 7, we get a remainder of 2. ‘herefore the 
six manvantaras end with a Monday, and the seventh 
begins with a Tuesday. 

Of the seventh manvrantera there have already elapsed 
twenty-seven caturyugas, 1.6. 42,603,744,150 days. If 
we divide this number by 7, we get a remainder of 2 
Theretore the twenty-eighth eaéuryuga begins with a 
Thursday. 

The days of the yuyas which have elapsed of the 
present caturyiugea are 1,420,124,805. The division by 
7 gives the remainder 1. Therefore the ha/iyugea begins 
with a Friday. 

Now, returning to our gange-year, we remark that 
the years which have elapsed of the fafpa up to that 
year are 1,972,948,132. Multiplying them by 12, we 
get as the number of their months 23,675,377,584. In 
the date which we have adopted as gauge-year there 
is no month, but only complete years; therefore we 
have nothing to add to this number. 

By multiplying this number by 30 we get days, 
vig. 710,261,327,520. As there are no days in the 
normal date, we have no days to add to this number. 
If, therefore, we had multiplied the number of years 
by 360, we should have got the same result, viz, the 
partial solar days. 

Multiply this number by 5311 and divide the pro- 
duct by 172,800. ‘The quotient is the number of the 
adhimdsa days, viz. 21,829,849,018144. If, in multi- 
plying and dividing, we had used the months, we 
should have found the adhemdsa months, and, multi- 
plied by 30, they would be equal to the here-mentioned 
number of ad/imdsa days. 

If we further add the adhimdsa days to the partial 
solar days, we get the sum of 732,091,176,538, te. the 
partial lunar days. Multiplying them by 55,739, and 
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dividing the produet by 3,562,220, we get the partial 
anardira days, VizZ., 11,455,224.575¢54341. 

This sum of days without the fraction is subtracted 
from the partie! lunar days, and the remainder, 
720,635,951,963, represents the number of the civil 
days of our gauge-date. 

Dividing it by 7, we get as remainder 4, which 
means that the last of these days is a Wednesday. 
Therefore the Indian year commences with a Thursday. 

If we further want to find the edfiimdsa time, we 
divide the adiimésa days by 30, and the quotient is 
the number of the adhimédsas which have elapsed, viz. 
727,661,633, plus a remainder of 28 days, 51 minutes, 
30 seconds, for the current year. This is the time 
which has already elapsed of the adhtmésa month of 
the current year. To become a complete month, it 
only wants I day, 8 minutes, 30 seconds more. 

We have here used the eolar and lunar days, the 
alhimedse and παν γα days, to find a certain past 
portion of a kalpa. We shall now do the same to find 
the past portion of a ecaturyuga, and we may use the 
same elements for the computation of a caturyuge 
which we haye used for that of a kalpa, for both 
methods lead to the same result, as long as we adhere 
to one and the same theory (¢.7. that of Brahmagupta), 
and do not mix up different chronological systems, and 
as long as each qunakdra and its bhdgabhdra, which we 
here mention together, correspond to each other in the 
two computations. 

The former term means a multiplicator in all kinds 
of calculations. In our (Arabic) astronomical hand- 
books, as well as those of the Persians, the word occurs 
in the form gunedr, The second term means each 
divisor. It ocenrs in the astronomical handbooks in 
the form baherir. 

Tt would be useless if we were to exemplify this com- 
putation on ἃ catwryuga according to the theory of Brah- 
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magupta, as according to him a ceturyuya. is simply one- 
thousandth of a πα. Weshould only have to shorten 
the above-mentioned numbers by three ciphers, and in 
every other respect get the same results. Therefore we 
shall now give this computation according to the theory 
of Palisa, which, though applying to the caturyuya, is 
similar to the method of computation used for a ἐπαίρει, 

According to Pulisa, in the moment of the beginning 
of the wauge-year, there have elapsed of the years of the 
cituryuge 3,244,132, which are aqual to 1,167,887,520 
solar days. Jf we multiply the number of months 
which corresponds to this number of days with the 
number of the adhimdsa months of a caturyuga or a 
corresponding multiplicator, and divide the product by 
the number of the solar months of a caturiyge, or a 
corresponding divisor, we get as the number of ad/t- 
midise months 1,196,52544837. 

Further, the past 3,244,132 years of the caturyuge 
are 1,203,783,270 lunar days. Multiplying them by 
the number of the #nerdéira days of a caturyugea, and 
dividing the product by the lunar days of a caturyuge, we 
get asthe number of daardtra days 18,835, 70052405 5.. 
Accordingly, the eizid days which have elapsed since 
the beginning of the caluryuga are 1,184,947,570, and 
this it was which we wanted to find. 

We shall here communicate a passage from the 
Pulisa-suidhdanta, describing a similar method of com- 
putation, for the purpose of rendering the whole subject 
clearer to the mind of the reader, and fixing it there 
more thoroughly. Pulisa says: “We first mark the 
kelpes which have elapsed of the life of Brahman 
before the present falpa, i.e. 6068. We multiply this 
number by the number of the caturyugas of a halpe, 
ie. 1008. Thus we get the product 6,116,544. “This 
number we multiply by the number of the yuas of a 
caturyuga, ie. 4, and get the product 24,466,176. This 
number we multiply by the number of years of a yuga, 
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1.6. 1,080,000, and get the product 26,423,470,080,000. 
These are the years which have elapsed before the 
present feline, 

We further multiply the latter number by 12, so as 
to get months, viz. 317,081,640,960,000. We write 
down this number in two different places. 

In the one place, we multiply it by the number of 
the adhinuise months of a eaturyugi, tc. 1,593,330, OF 
a corresponding number which has been mentioned in 
the preceding, and we divide the product by the num- 
ber of the solar months of a caluryuya, .¢. 51,840,000. 
The quotient is the number of odhimdésa months, viz. 
9.74 5,799,750,754, 

This number we add to the number written in the 
second place, and get the sum of 326,827,350,710,784. 
Multiplying this number by 30, we get the product 
Q,504,820,521,323,520, viz. lunar days. 

This number is again written down in two different 
places. In the one place we multiply it by the danrdtra 
of a cafuryuge, i.e. the difference between civil and lunar 
days, and divide the product by the lunar days of a cadur- 
yuge, Thus we get as quotient 153,416,869,240, 320, 
ic. thaariive days. 

We subtract this number from that one written 
in the second place, and we get as remainder 
9,65 1,403,065 2,083,200, 1.5. the days which have elapsed 
of the life of Brahman before the present /ralpa, 
or the days of 6068 felpes, each kelpa having 
1,590,541,142,400 days. Dividing this sum of days 
by 7, we get no remainder. ‘This period of time ends 
with a Saturday, and the present /elpa commences 
with a Suaday, This shows that the beginning of the 
life of Brahman too was a Sunday. 

Of the current hale there have elapsed six manoen- 
taras, each of 72 caturyugas, and each caturyuga of 
4,320,000 years. Therefore six manvantaras have 
1,866,240,000 years. This number we compute in the 
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same way as we haye done in the preceding example. 
Thereby we find as the number of days of six complete 
manvantaras, 681,660,489,600. Dividing this number 
by 7, we get as remainder 6. Therefore the elapsed 
manvantares end with a Friday, and the seventh man- 
vantara begins with a Saturday. 

Of the current manvaniara there have elapsed 27 
caturyugas, which, according to the preceding method 
of computation, represent the number of 42,603,750,600 
days. The twenty-seventh caturyuga ends with a 
Monday, and the twenty-eighth begins with a Tues- 
day. 

Of the current catwryuga there have elapsed three 
yigas, or 3,240,000 years. These represent, according 
to the Lie be method of computation, the number 
of 1,183,438,350 days. Therefore these three yugas 
end with a Thursday, and #elzyuga commences with a 
Friday. 

Accordinely, the sum of days which have elapsed 
of the halpa is 725,447,708,550, and the sum of days 
which have elapsed between the beginning of the life 
of Brahman and the beginning of the present haliyuya 
18 9,652, 129,099,791,750. 

To judge from the quotations from Aryabhata, as we 
have not seen a book of his, he seems to reckon in the 
following manner :— 

The sum of days of a caturyuga 18 1,577,917,500. 
The time between the beginning of the falpa and the 
berinning of the Aalayuge is 725.447,570,625 days. 
The time between the beginning of the μαΐρα and our 
gauge-date Is 725.449.079.845. The number of days 
which have elapsed of the life of Brahman before the 
present hale is 9,651,401,817,120,000. 

This is the correct method for the resolution of years 
into days, and all other measures of time are to be 
treated in accordance with this. 
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of Ya'kub [bn Tarik in the calenlation of the universal 
solar and dnardira days. As he translated from the 
Indian language a calculation the reasons of which he 
did not understand, it would have been his duty to 
examine it, and to check the various numbers of 10 one 
by the other, He mentions in his book also the method 
af alargane, te. the resolution of years, but his deserip- 
tion 1s not correct ; for he says :— 

“Multiply the months of the given number of years 
by the number of the adhimdsa months which have 
elapsed up to the time in question, according to the 
well-known rules of adhimdsa. Divide the product 
by the solar months. The quotient is the number of 
complete adhimdsa months plus its fractions which 
have elapsed up to the date in question,” 

The mistake is here so evident that even a copyist 
would notice it; how much more a mathematician who 
makes a computation according to this method; for 
he multiplies by the partial adhimdésa mstead οἱ the 
ΜΉΘ ΒΕ, 

Besides, Yakiib mentions in bis book another and 
perfectly correct method of resolution, which is this: 
“When you have found the number of months of 
the years, multiply them by the number of the lunar 
months, and divide the product by the solar months. 
The quotient is the number of ad/imdsa months to- 
gether with the number of the months of the years in 
question. 

“This number you multiply by 30, and you add to 
the product the days which have elapsed of the current 
month. ‘The sum represents the lunar days. 

Tf, instead of this, the first number of months were 
multiplied by 30, and the past portion of the month 
were added to the product, the sum would represent 
the partial solar days; and if this number were further 
computed according to the preceding method, we should 
vet the ad/inasa days together with the solar days.” 
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The rationale of this calculation is the following :—ltf 
we multiply, as we have done, by the number of the 
universal ad/insdtsa mouths, and divide the product by 
the universal solar months, the quotient represents the 
portion of adhimdsa time by which we have multiplied. 
As, now, the Innar months are the sum of solar and 
adhimdsa months, we multiply by them (the lonar 
months) and the division remains the same. The quo- 
tient is the sum of that number which is multiplied 
and that one which 1s sought for, ¢.e. the lunar days. 

We have already mentioned in the preceding part 
that by multiplying the lunar days by the universal 
dnardtva days, and by dividing the product by the 
universal lunar days, we get the portion of daardétra 
days which belongs to the number of lunar days in 
question, However, the civil days ina /alpe are less 
than the lunar days by the amount of the dnardtra 
days. Now the lunar days we have stand in the same 
relation to the lunar days τ their due portion of 
dimardtra days as the whole number of lunar days (of 
afceatpe) to the whole number of lunar days (of a help) 
minus the complete number of tinardira days (of a 
kedoa); and the latter number are the wniversal evril 
days. If we, therefore, multiply the number of lunar 
days we have by the universal civil days, and divide 
the product by the universal lunar days, we get as 
quotient the number of civil days of the date in ques- 
tion, and that it was which we wanted to find. In- 
stead of multiplying by the whole sum of civil days 
(of a kalpa), we multiply by 3,506,481, and instead of 
dividing by the whole number of lunar days (of a 
ketpet), we divide by 3,562,220. 

The Hindus have still another method of calculation. 
It is the following :—* They multiply the elapsed years 
of the talpa by 12, and add to the product the com- 
plete months which have elapsed of the current year. 
The sum they write down above the number 69,120, 
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(Leeuw, ) 

and the number they get is subtracted from the num- 
ber written down in the middle place. The double of 
the remainder they divide by 65. Then the quotient 
represents the partial adiamdsa months, This number 
they add to that one which is written down in the 
uppermost place. They multiply the sum by 30, and 
add to the product the days which have elapsed of the 
current month. ‘The sum represents the partial solar 
days. This number is written down in two different 
places, one under the other. They multiply the lower 
number by 11, and write the product under it. Then 
they divide it by 403,963. and add the quotient to the 
middle number. They divide the sum by 703, and 
the quotient represents the partial dnardtra days. This 
number they subtract from the number written im the 
uppermost place, and the remainder is the number of 
civil days which we want to find,” 

The rationale of this computation is the following :— 
If we divide the universal solar months by the uni- 
versal ad/imeésa months, we get as the measure of one 
al hinuisa month 32,2544. solar months. The double 
of this is 6572445, solar months. If we divide by this 
number the doabts of the months of the given years, the 
quotient is the number of the partial edhamdsas. How- 
ever, if we divide by wholes plus a fraction, and want 
to subtract from the number which is divided a certain 
portion, the remainder being divided by the wholes 
only, and the two subtracted portions being equal por- 
tions of the wholes to which they belong, the whole 
divisor stands in the same relation to its fraction as 
the divided number to the subtracted portion, 

If we make this computation for our gange-year, we 
get the fraction of ~ai4¢foq, and dividing both num- 
bers by 15, we get 4,557. 

It would also be possible here to reckon by single 
adhimédsas Instead of double ones, and in that cage it 
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would not be necessary to double the remainder. But 
the inventor of this method seems to have preferred 
the reduplication in order to get smaller numbers; for 
if we reckon with single adimdses, we get the fraction 
of τοῦτ, which may be reduced by 96 as a common 
divisor. Thereby we get 89 as the multiplicator, and 
5400 as the divisor. Im this the inventor of the 
method has shown his sagacity, for the reason for his 
computation is the intention of getting partial lunar 
days and smaller multiplicators. 

His method (i.e. Brahmagupta’s) for the computation 
of the drardiva days is the following :— 

If we divide the universal lunar days by the uni- 
versal dimaritra days, we get as quotient 63 and a 
fraction, which may be reduced by the common divisor 
450,000. Thus we get 6324222 lunar days as the period 
of time within which one Ana dira day sums up. If 
we change this fraction into eleventh parts, we get τὸ 
and a remainder of $2842, which, if expressed in 
minutes, is equal to Οὐ πο" 54”, 

Since this fraction is very near to one whole, people 
have neglected it, and use, in ἃ rough way, 1. instead. 
Therefore, according to the Hindus, one ἀπ) Ὁ day 
sums up in 6210 or τ" lunar days. 

If we now multiply the number of tneritra days, 
which corresponds to the number of lunar days by 
63'%¢52 the product is less than that which we get by 
multiplying by 631°. If we, therefore, want to divide 
the lunar days by 49°, on the supposition that the 
quotient is equal to the first number, a certain portion 
must be added to the lunar days, and this portion he 
(the author of Pulisa-Siddhdnta) had not computed accu- 
rately, but only approximatively. For if we multiply 
the universal tnardira days by 703, we get the product 
17,63 3,032,650,000, which is more than eleven times the 
universal lunar days. And if we multiply the universal 
lunar days by 11, we get the product 17,632,989,000,000, 
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The difference between the two numbers is 43,650,000. 
If we divide by this number the product of eleven times 
the universal lunar days, we get as quotient 403,963. 

This is the number used by the inventor of the 
method. If there were not a small remainder beyond 
the last-mentioned quotient (403,963 +a fraction), his 
method would be perfectly correct. However, there 
remains a fraction of 44%". or ἦς, and this is the amount 
which is neglected. If he uses this divisor without the 
fraction, and divides by it the product of eleven times 
the partial lunar days, the quotient would be by so much 
larger as the dividendum has increased, The other 
details of the calculation do not require comment. 

Because the majority of the Hindus, in reckoning 
their years, require the adhimedsa, they give the pre- 
ference to this method, and are particularly painstaking 
in describing the methods for the compntation of the 
adhimdsa, disregarding the methods for the compu- 
tation of the dnarditra days and the sum of the days 
(thearqana), One of their methods of finding the ad- 
himesa for the years of a halpa or caturyuga or kaliyuge 
is this :— 

They write down the years in three different places. 
They multiply the upper number by 10, the middle by 
2481, and the lower by 7739. Then they divide the 
middle and lower numbers by 9600, and the quotients 
are days for the middle number and arama for the 
lower number. 

The sum of these two quotients is added to the 
number in the upper place. ‘The sum represents the 
number of the complete adhendsa days which have 
elapsed, and the sum of that which remains in the 
other two places is the fraction of the current adhimdsa. 
Dividing the days by 30, they get months. 

γα Κὺρ Ibn Tarik states this method quite correctly. 
We shall, as an example, carry ont this computation for 
ourgauge-year. ‘The years of the/alja which haveelapsed 
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till the moment of the gange-date are 1,972,948,132. The tattor 
ΠῚ ῚΠ 8 17|- 


We write down this number in three different places. plied τὸ the 


The upper number we multiply by ten, by which it 
gets a cipher more at the right side. The middle 
number we multiply by 2481 and get the product 
4.894,884,315,492. The lower number we multiply by 
7739, and get the product 15,268,645,593,545. The 
latter two numbers we divide by 9600; thereby we get 
for the middle number as quotient 509,853,782 and a 
remainder of 8292, and for the lower number a quo- 
tient of 1,590483,.915 and a remainder of 9548. The 
sum of these two remainders is 17,840. ‘This fraction 
(i.e. ed?) is reckoned as one whole. Thereby the 
sum of the numbers in all three places is raised to 
21,629,849,0185, te adhimdsa days, plus 1%) day of the 
current adhimdsa day (ie. which is now in course of 
summing up). 

Reducing these days to months, we get 727,661,633 
months and a remainder of twenty-eizht days, which 
is called Si-2-D. This is the interval between the 
beginning of the month Caitra, which is not omitted 
in the series of months, and the moment of the vernal 
equinox, 

Farther, adding the quotient which we have got for 
the middle number to the years of the halpa, we get 
the sum of 2,482,831,914. Dividing this number by 7, 
we get the remainder 3. ‘Therefore the sun has, in the 
year in question, entered Aries ona Tuesday. 

The two numbers which are used as multiplicators 
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be explained in the following manner :— 

Dividing the civ days of a κα μα by the solar cycles 
of a kalpa, we get as quotient the number of days which 
compose a year, t.2. 365,-.} 6460-000 Reducing this 
fraction by the common divisor of 450,000, we get 
3605248), The fraction may be further reduced by 
being divided by 3, but people leave it as it is, in order 
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that this fraction and the other fractions which occur 
in the further course of this computation should have 
the same denominator. 

Dividing the universal dacrdira days by the solar 
years of a kala, the quotient is the number of wnaritra 
days which belong to a solar year, viz, 5} 443 Girth 
days, Reducing this fraction by the common divisor 
of 450,000, we get 53744 days, The fraction may fur- 
ther be reduced by being divided by 3, 

The measures of solar and lunar years are about 360 
days. as are also the eteil years of sun and moon, the 
one being a little larger, the other a little shorter. The 
one of these measures, the lunar year, is used.in this 
computation, whilst the other measure, the solar year, 
is sought for, The sum of the two quotients (of the 
middle and lower number) is the difference between the 
two kinds of years. The upper number is multiplied by 
the sum of the complete days, and the middle and lower 
numbers are multiplied by each of the two fractions. 

If we want to abbreviate the computation, and do 
not, ike the Hindus, wish to find the mean motions of 
sun and moon, we add the two multiplicators of the 
middle and lower numbers together, This gives the 
sum of 10,220. 

To this sum we add, for the upper place, the product 
of the divisor x τὸ = 96,000, and we get 55". 
Reducing this fraction by the half, we get #4). 

In this chapter (p. 27) we have ann ane 
that by multiplying the days by 5311, and dividing 
the product by 172,800, we get the number of the 
adhimdsas. If we now multiply the number of years 
instead of the days, the product is =1, of the product 
which we should get when multiplying by the number 
of days. If we, therefore, want to have the same quotient 
which we get by the first division, we must divide by 
giv Of the divisor by which we divided in the first case, 
viz. 480 (for 360 x 480 = 172,800). 
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Similar to this method is that one prescribed by 
Pulisa: ‘ Write down the number of the partial months 
in two different places. In the one place multiply 
it by 1111, and divide the product by 67,500. Sub- 
tract the quotient from the number in the other place, 
and divide the remainder by 32. The quotient is the 
number of the adhimedse months, and the fraction in 
the quotient, if there is one, represents that part of an 
adhimésa month which is in course of formation. Maul- 
tiplying this amount by 30, and dividing the product 
by 32, the quotient represents the days and day-frac- 
tions of the current ad/imidsa month.” 

The rationale of this method is the following :— 

If you divide the solar months of a caturyuga by the 
adhimdse mouths of a eaéuryuge, in accordance with the 
theory of Pulisa, you pet as quotient 3222442. Ifyou 
divide the months by this number, you get the com- 
plete adhimdsa months of the past portion of the entwr- 
yuge. or kalpa. Pulisa, however, wanted to divide by 
wholes alone, without any fractions. Therefore he had 
to subtract something from the dividendum, as has 
already been explained in a similar case (p. 36). We 
have found, in applying the Sie Stare to our gauge- 
year, as the fraction of the divisor, »24:352,, which may 
be reduced by being divided by 32. Thereby we get 


i 
Pulisa has, in this caleulation, reckoned by the solar 
days into which a date is resolved, instead of by months. 
For he says: You write this number of days im two 
diferent places, In the one place you multiply it by 
271 and divide the product by 4,050,000. The quo- 
tient} you subtract from the number in the other 
place and divide the remainder by 976. The quo- 
tient is the number of ad/amdsa months, days, and 
day-fractions.” 

Further he says: “The reason of this is, that by 
dividing the days of a caturyige by the adhindsa 
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months, you get as quotient 976 days and a remainder 
of 104,064. The common divisor for this mumber and 
for the divisor is 384. Reducing the fraction thereby, 
we get τ υὐουσυ days.” 

Here, however, I suspect either the copyist or the 
translator, for Pulisa was too good a scholar to commit 
similar blunders. ‘The matter is this :— 

Those days which are divided by the edhimdsa 
months are of necessity solar days, The quotient con- 
tains wholes and fractions, as has been stated. Both 
denominator and numerator have as common divisor the 
number 24. Neducing the fraction thereby, we get 
Toa ET 

lf we apply this rule to the months, and reduce 
the number of adhimdse months to fractions, we crest 
47,800,000 as denominator. <A divisor common to both 
this denominator and its numerator is 16. Reducing 
the fraction thereby, we get 333447. 

If we now multiply the number which Pulisa adopts 
as divisor by the just-mentioned common divisor, 1,6, 
364, we get the product 1,555,200,000, viz. solar days 
in a caturyuge. But it is quite impossible that this 
number should, in this part of the calculation, be 
used as a divisor. If we want to base this method on 
the rules of Brahmagupta, dividing the universal solar 
months by the ad/imdse months, the result will be, 
according to the method employed by him, double the 
amount of the adhineisre. 

Further, a similar method may be used for the com- 
putation of the dandaritra days. 

Write down the partial lunar days in two different 
places. In the one place, multiply the number by 
50.663, and divide the product by 3,562,220. Sub- 
tract the quotient from the number in the other 
place, and divide the remainder by 63 without any 
fraction, 

In the further very lengthy speculations of the 
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Hindus there is no use at all, especially as they require 
the arama, i.e, the remainder of the partial dwardétra, 
for the remainders which we get by the two divisions 
have two different denominators. 

He who is perfectly acquainted with the preceding 
rules of resolution will also be able to carry out the 
opposite function, the composition, if a certain amount 
of past days of a kalpa or caturyuga be given. To 
make sure, however, we shall now repeat the necessary 
rales. 

If we want to find the years, the days being given, 
the latter must necessarily be civil days, z.. the differ- 
ence between the lunar days and the daaritra days. 
This difference (2.2. the ceive! days) stands in the same 
relation to their ἐπαγάγοι as the difference between the 
universal lunar days and the universal taarttra days, 
viz. 1,577,916,450,000, to the universal dnardtra days. 
The latter number (2.2. 1,577,916,450,000) is represented 
by 3,506,481. If we multiply the given days by 55.739, 
and divide the product by 3,506,481, the quotient repre- 
sents the partial vinanitra days. Adding hereto the civil 
days, we get the number of lunar days, viz. the sum of 
the partial solar and the partial adhimdsa days. These 
lunar days stand in the same relation to the ad/ameésa, 
days which belong to them as the sum of the uni- 
versal solar and ad/imdésa days, viz. 160,299,900,000, 
to the universal ad/imedsa days, which number (i.r. 
160,299,900,000) 15 represented by the number 178,111. 

If you, further, multiply the partial lunar days by 
5311, and divide the product by 178,111, the quotient 
is the number of the partial adhindsa days. Subtract- 
ing them from the lunar days, the remainder is the 
number of solar days. Thereupon you reduce the days 
to months by dividing them by 30, and the months to 
years by dividing them by 12. This is what we want 
to find, 

#.g. the partial civil days which have elapsed up to 
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our gauge-year are 720,635,951.963. This number is 
given, and what we want to find is, how many Indian 
years and months are equal to this sum of days. 

First, we multiply the number by 55,739, and divide 
the product by 3,506,481. The quotient is 11,455,224,575 
unaridtra days. 

We add this number to the civil days. The sum 18 
732,091,176,538 lunar days. We multiply them by 
5311, and divide the product by 176,111. The quotient 
is the number of adhimedsa days, viz. 21,829,849,018. 

We subtract them from the lunar days and get 
the remainder of 710,261,327,520, i.e. partial solar 
days. We divide these by 30 and get the quotient of 
23,675,377,594, ie. solar months. Dividing them by 
12, we get Indian years, viz. 1,972,948,132, the same 
number of years of which our gauge-date consists, as we 
have already mentioned in a previous passage. 

Yakib Ibn Tarik has a note to the same effect: 
“ Multiply the given civil days by the universal lunar 
days and divide the product by the universal civil 
days. Write down the quotient in two different places. 
In the one place multiply the number by the universal 
adhemdsa days and divide the product by the universal! 
lunar days. ‘The quotient gives the ad//imdsa months, 
Multiply them by 30 and subtract the product from 
the number m the other place. The remainder is the 
number of partial solar days. You further reduce them 
to months and years.” 

The rationale of this calculation is the following :— 
We have already mentioned that the given number of 
days are the difference between the lunar days and 
their dmardtra, as the universal civil days are the dif- 
ference between the universal lunar days and their 
universal dnardira. These two measures stand in ἃ 
constant relation to each other. ‘Therefore we get the 
partial lunar days which are marked in two different 
places. Now, these are equal to the sum of the solar 
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and avhimdsa days, as the general lunar days are equal 
to the sum of universal solar days and universal ad/i- 
mise days. Therefore the partial and the universal 
adhimasa days stand in the same relation to each other 
as the two numbers written in two diferent places, there 
being no difference, whether they both mean months 
or days. 

The following rule of Yaktb for the computation of 
the partial wmardtra days by means of the partial adhi- 
mas months is found in all the manuscripts of his 
book :— 

“The past αὐ ἴδοι, together with the fractions of the 
current adhimdsa, are multiplied by the universal diaa- 
γένει days, and the product is divided by the universal 
solar months. The quotient is added to the adhameése. 
The sum is the number of the past tinaritras.” 

This rule does not, as I think, show that its anthor 
knew the subject thoroughly, nor that he had much 
confidence either in analogy or experiment. For the 
adhemdse, months which have passed of the catwryuga 
up to our gange-date are, according to the theory of 
Pulisa, 1,196,52542¢3%. Multiplying this number by 
the dnardtra of the ecaturynga, we get the product 
30,011,600,068,426,;41,. Dividing this number by the 
solar months, we get the quotient 578,927. Adding 
this to the adhimdsa, we get the sum 1,775.452. And 
this is not what we wanted to find. On the contrary, 
the number of tinardtra days is 18.835,700. Nor is 
the product of the multiplication of this number by 30 
that which we wanted to find. On the contrary, it 
is 53,263,560. Both numbers are farsaway from the 
truth. 
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ON THE AHARGANA, OF THE RESOLUTION OF YEARS INTO 
MONTHS, ACCORDING TO SPECIAL RULES WHICH ARE 
ADOPTED IN THE CALENTARS FOR CERTAIN DATES 
OK MOMENTS OF TIME, 


Nor all the eras which in the calendars are resolved 
into days have epochs falling at such moments of time 
when just an adhamdsa or dnardtre happens to be com- 
plete. Therefore the authors of the calendars require 
for the calculation of odhinuvisa and daardira certain 
numbers which either must be added or subtracted if 
the calculation is to proceed in good order. We shall 
communicate to the reader whatever of these rules we 
liappened to learn by the study of their calendars or 
astronomical handbooks. 

First, we mention the rule of the Khandakhddyake, 
because this calendar is the best known of all, and pre- 
ferred by the astronomers to all others. | 

Brahmagupta says: “Take the year of the Sakakia, 
subtract therefrom 557, multiply the remainder by rz, 
and add to the product the complete months which have 
elapsed of the year in question, Multiply the sum by 
30, and add to the product the days which have elapsed 
of the current month. The sum represents the partial 
solar days. 

Write down this number in three different places, 
Add 5 both to the middle and lower numbers, and 
divide the lowest one by 14.945. Subtract the quotient 
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from the middle number, and disregard the remainder 
which you have got by the division. Divide the middle 
number by 976. The quotient is the number of com- 
plete adiiimdsa months, and the remainder is that which 
has elapsed of the current adhimdse month. 

“ Multiply these months by 30, and add the product 
to the upper number. ‘The sum is the number of the 
partial lunar days. Let them stand in the upper place, 
and write the same number in the middle place. Mul- 
tiply it by 11, and add thereto 497. Write this sum 
in the lower place. Then divide the sum by 111,573. 
Subtract the quotient fromthe middle number, and dis- 
regard the remainder (which you get by the division). 
Further, divide the middle number by 703, and the 
quotient represents the #nardtra days, the remainder 
theavames. Subtract the dnardtradays from the upper 
number, The remainder is the number of civil days.” 

This isthe ahargane of the Khandakhadyaka, Divid- 
ing the number by 7, the remainder indicates the week- 
day on which the date in question fulls. 

We exemplify this rule in the ease of our gauge-year, 
The corresponding year of the Sakaivila is 953. We 
subtract therefrom 587, and get the remainder 366. 
We multiply it by the product of 12 x 30, since the 
date is without months and days. The product is 
131.760, ie. solar days. 

We write down this number in three different places. 
We add 5 to the middle and lower numbers, whereby 
we get 131,765 in both places, We divide the lower 
number by 14,945. ‘The quotient is 8, which we sub- 
tract from the middle number, and here we get the 
remainder 131,757. ‘Uhen we disregard the remainder 
in which the division has resulted. 

Further, we divide the middle number by 976. The 
quotient 134 represents the number of months. ‘There 
is besides a remainder of #7. Multiplying the months 
by 30, we get the product 4020, which we add to the 
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solar days. Thereby we get lunar days, viz, 135,780. 
We write down this number below the three numbers, 
multiply it by 11, and add 497 to the product. Thus 
we get the sum 1,494,077. We write this number 
below the four numbers, and divide it by 111,573. The 
quotient is 13, and the remainder, ἐξ, 43,628, is dis- 
rerarded. We subtract the quotient from the middle 
number. Thus we get the remainder, 1,494,064. We 
divide it by 703. The quotient is 2125, and the re- 
mainder, 1.6. avamea,is 154. We subtract the quotient 
from the lunar days, and get the remainder 133,655. 
These are the civil days which we want to find. Divid- 
ing them by 7, we get 4 as remainder. Therefore the 
ist of the month Caitra of the gange-year falls on a 
Wednesday. 

The epoch of the era of Yazdajird precedes the epoch 
of this era (v. era nr. 5, p. 7) by 11,968 days. There- 
fore the sum of the days of the era of Yazdajird up to 
our gange-date 15 145,623 days. Dividing them bythe 
Persian year and months, we get as the corresponding 
Persian date the year of Vasdajird 399, the 18th Lsfan- 
ddeymadh, Before the ad/imedsa month becomes com- 
plete with 30 days, there must still elapse five ghafi, 
i.e. two hours, In consequence, the year is a leap year, 
and Caitra is the month which is reckoned twice in it, 

The following is the method of the canon or calendar 
Al-arkand, according to a bad translation: “If you 
want to know the Arkand, i.e. ahargana, take 90, mul- 
tiply it by 6, add to the product 3, and the years of 
the realm of Sindh, ἦν. the time till the month Rafar, 
A.H. 117, which corresponds to the Caitra of the year 
1og. Subtract therefrom 567, and the remainder re- 
presents the years of the Shaikh, 

An easier method is the following: “Take the com- 
plete yearsof the Aera Fordagirdi, and subtract there- 
from 33, The remainder represents the years of the 
Shakh. Or you may also begin with the original ninety 
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years of the Artand, Multiply them by 6, and add 14 
to the product. Add to the sum the years of the Aera 
Fazdajirdi, and subtract therefrom 587. ‘The remainder 
represents the years of the Shak,” 

I believe that the here-mentioned Shakh is identical 
with Saka. However, the result of this calculation does 
not lead us to the Sake era, but to the Gupte era, which 
here is resolved into days. Ifthe author of the Ariana 
began with 90, multiplied them by 6, added thereto 8, 
which would give 548, and did not change this number 
by an increase of years, the matter would come to the 
sume result, and would be more easy and simple. 

The first of the month Safar, which the author of the 
latter method mentions, comeides with the eighth Daimih 
of the year 103 of Yazdajird. Therefore he makes the 
month Caitra depend upon the new moon of Daimih. 
However, the Persian months have since that time been 
in advance of real time, because the day-quarters (after 
the 365 complete days) have no longer been inter- 
ealated. According to the author, the era of the realm 
of Sindh which he mentions must precede the era of 
Yazdajird by six years. Accordingly, the years of 
this era for our gange-year would be 405. These 
together with the years of the Arkand, with which the 
author begins, viz. 548, represent the sum of 953 years 
as the year of the Sukakdla, By the subtraction of 
that amount which the author has mentioned, it is 
changed into the corresponding year of the (upte- 
lottden. 

The other details of this method of resolution or 
ahargane are identical with those of the method of the 
Khandakhadyake, as we have described it. Sometimes 
you find in a manuscript such a reading as prescribes 
the division by 1000 instead of by 976, but this is 
simply a mistake of the manuscripts, as such a method 
is without any foundation. 

Next follows the method of Vijayanandin in his 
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canon called Karanatilaka: “Take the years of the 
Sakakéila, subtract therefrom 888, multiply the re- 
mainder by 12, and add to the product the complete 
months of the current year which have elapsed. Write 
down the sum in two different places. Multiply the 
one number by goo, add 661 to the product, and divide 
the sum by 29,282. The quotient represents adhimdsa 
months, Add it to the number in the second place, 
multiply the sum by 30, and add to the product the 
days which have elapsed of the current month. The 
sum represents the lunar days. Write down this num- 
ber in two different places. Multiply the one number 
by 3300, add to the product 64,106, divide the sum by 
210,902. The quotient represents the dnardtra days, 
and the remainder the avamas. Subtract the dnardtra 
days from the lunar daye. The remainder is the aher- 
gana, being reckoned from midnight as the beginning,” 

We exemplify this method in the use of our gange- 
year. We subtract from the corresponding year of the 
Sakakdla (9s 3) 888, and there remains 65. This num- 
ber of years 1s equal to 780 months. We write down 
this number in two different places. In the one place 
we multiply it by goo, add thereto 661, and divide the 
product by 29,252. The quotient gives 2322425 adha- 
masa months. 

The multiplicator is 30, By being multiplied by it. 
the months are changed into days. ‘The product, how- 
ever, is again multiplied by 30. he divisor is the pro- 
aes of the multiplication of 976 plus the following 
fraction by 30, the effect of which is that both numbers 
beleng to the same kind (:.e. that both represent days). 
Further, we add the resulting number of months to 
those months which we have previously found. By 
multiplying the sum by 30, we get the product of 
24,060 (reed 24,090), 1.6. lunar days. 

We write them down in two different places, The 
one number we multiply by 3300 and get the product 
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79,398,000 (read 79,497,000), Adding thereto 64,106 
(read 60,601), we get the sum 79,462,104 (read 
79,500,601). By dividing it by 210,902, we get the 
quotient 376 (read 307), te. dneardtra days, and a re- 
mainder of 82°43 (read $2547,), ic. the avamas, We 
subtract the dnardive days from the lunar days, 
written in the second place, and the remainder is 
the civil aharygana, te. the sum of the civil days, viz. 
23,6084 (read 23,713). 

The method of the Paiiea-Siddhantika of Varihami- 
hira 1s the following: “Take the years of the Sakakale, 
subtract therefrom 427. Change the remainder into 
months by multiplying it by 12. Write down that 
number in two different places. Multiply the one 
number by 7 and divide the product by 228. The 
quotient is the number of adhimidsa months, Add 
them to the number written down in the second place, 
multiply the sum by 30, and add to the product the 
days which have elapsed of the current month. Write 
down the sum in two different places. Multiply the 
lower number by 11, add to the product 514, and divide 
the sum by 703, Subtract the quotient from the num- 
ber written in the upper place. The remainder you 
get is the number of the civil days.” 

This, Varihamihira says, is the method of the Sid- 
dhinta of the Greeks. 

We exemplify this method in one of our pange-years. 
From the years of the Sakakila we subtract 427. The 
remainder, #2. 526 years, is equal to 6312 months. 
The corresponding number of adhinivise months is 193 
and a remainder of 45, The sum of these months 
together with the other months is 6505, which are equal 
to 195,150 lunar days. 

The additions which oecur in this method are required 
on account of the fractions of time which adhere to the 
epoch of the erain question. The multiplication by 7 is 
for the purpose of reducing the number to seventh parts. 
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The divisor is the number of sevenths of the time of 
one adhimndse, which he reckons as 32 months, 17 days, 
5. gheti, and about 34 cashahe, 

Further, we write down the lunar days in two diffe- 
rent places. The lower number we multiply by 11, 
and add to the product 514. The sum is 2,147,164. 
Dividing it by 703, we get the quotient 3054, @.¢. the 
tinerdéra days, and a remainder of #82. We subtract 
the days from the number in the second place, and 
get the remainder 192,006, 7.2. the civil days of the 
date on which we hase the chronological computations 
of this book. 

The theory of Varihamihira comes very near that of 
Brahmagupta; for here the fraction at the end of the 
number of the adhemedésa days of the gauge-date is 74, 
whilst in the caleulations which we have made, starting 
from the beginning of the kalpa, we found it to be 12%, 
which is nearly equal to 14 (ἢ p. 29). 

In a Mohammadan canon or calendar called the canon 
Al-herkon we find the same method of calculation, but 
applied to and starting from another era, the epoch of 
which must fall 40,081 (days) after that of the era of 
Yazdajird, According to this book, the beginning of the 
Indian year falls on Sunday the 21st of Daimih of the 
year 110 of Yazdajird. The method may be tested in 
the following manner :-— 

“Take seventy-two years, change them into months 
by multiplying them by 12, which gives the product 
664. Add thereto the months which have elapsed 
between the ταῦ of Shabin of the year 197, and the 
fst of the month in which you happen to be. Write 
down the sum in two different places. Multiply the 
lower number by 7 and divide the product by 225. 
Add the quotient to the upper number and multiply 
the sum by 30. Add to the product the number of 
days which have elapsed of the month in which you 
are. Write down this number in two different places. 
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Add 38 to the lower number and multiply the sum by 
11. Divide the product by 703, and subtract the quo- 
tient from the upper number. The remainder in the 
upper place is the number of the civil days, and the 
remainder in the lower place is the number of the 
avamas. Add 1 to the number of days and divide the 
sum by 7. ‘The remainder shows the day of the week 
on which the date in question falls,” | 

This method would be correct if the months of the 
seventy-two years with which the calculation begins 
were lunar. However, they are solar months, in which 
nearly twenty-seven months must be intercalated, 
so that these seventy-two years are more than 864 
months. 

We shall again exemplify this method in the case of Application 
our gauge-date, 7.¢. the beginning of Rabi L., A.H. 422. method to 
Between the above-mentioned 1st of Sha‘bin and the auc” 
latter date there haye elapsed 2695 months. Adding 
these to the number of months adopted by the author 
of the method (864), you get the sum of 3559 months. 

Write down this number in two places. Multiply 
the one by 7, and divide the product by 228. The 
quotient represents the adhimdsa months, viz. 109. Page 229 
Add them to the number in the other place, and you 
vet the sum 3668, Multiply it by 30, and you get the 
product 110,040. Write down this number in two 
different places. Add to the lower number 38, and 
you get 110,078. Multiply it by 11 and divide the 
product by 703. The quotient is 1722 and a remain- 
der of 292, t.¢.theavamas. Subtract the quotient from 
the upper number, and the remainder, 105,315, repre- 
sents the civil days. 

This method is to be amended in the following way : Emendation 
You must know that between the epoch of the era here need. 
used and the first of μα μη, here adopted as a date, 
there have elapsed 25,958 days, 1.6, 876 Arabic months, 
or seventy-three years and two months. If we further 
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add to this number the months which have elapsed 
between that Ist Shabin and the 1st Rabi’ [. of the 
gange-year, we get the sum of 3571, and, together with 
the adhimdsa months, 3680 months, i.e. 110,400 days. 
The corresponding number of dinardtra days 1s 1727, 
and a remainder of 319 avemes, Subtracting these 
days, we get the remainder 108,673. Ii we now sub- 
tract 1 and divide the remainder by 7, the computation 
is correct, for the remainder is 4, ac. the day of the 
gauge-date is a Wednesday, as has above (p. 48) been 
stated. 

The method of Durlabha, a native of Multin, is the 
following :—He takes 848 years and adds thereto the 
Lankika-kfila, Thesumisthe Sakakila, He subtracts 
therefrom 854, and changes the remainder of years into 
months. He writes them down together with the past 
months of the current year in three different places. 
The lower number he multiplies by 77, and divides 
the product by 69,120. The quotient he subtracts 
from the middle number, doubles the remainder, and 
adds thereto 29. The sum he divides by 65, s0 as to 
get adhimése. months. He adds them to the upper 
number and multiples the sum by 30. He writes 
down the product together with the past days of the 
current month in two different places. He multiplies 
the lower number by 11 and adds to the product 686. 
The sum he writes underneath. He divides it by 
403,963, and adds the quotient ta the middle number. 
He divides the sum by 703. ‘The quotient represents 
the daardire days. He subtracts them from the upper 
number. ‘The remainder is the civil ahargana, te. the 
sum of the civil days of the date in question. 

We have already in a former place mentioned the 
outlines of this method. After the author, Durlabha, 
had adopted it for a particular date, he made some 
additions, whilst the bulk of it is unchanged. How- 
ever, the Karanasiira forbids introducing any innovations 
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which in the method of ahargana deviate to some other 
process. Unfortunately that which we possess of the 
book is badly translated. What we are able to quote 
from it 18 the following :— 

He subtracts 821 from the years of the Sakakiéila. 
The remainder is the basis. This would be the year 
132 for our gauge-year. He writes down this number 
in three different places. He multiplies the first num- 
ber by 132 degrees. The product gives the number 
17,424 for our gauge-date, He multiplies the second 
number by 46 minutes, and gets the product 6072. 
He multiplies the third number by 34, and gets the 
product 4488. He divides it by 50, and the quotient 
represents minutes, seconds, &c,, viz. 89’ 46°, Then 
he adds to the sum of degrees in the upper place 
112, changing the seconds to minutes, the minutes to 
degrees, the degrees to circles. Thus he gets 48 circles 
355 41°46". This is the mean place of the moon when 
the sun enters Aries. - 

Further, he divides the degrees of the mean place of 
the moon by 12. The quotient represents days. The 
remainder of the division he multiplies by 60, and adds 
thereto the minutes of the mean place of the moon. He 
divides the sum by 12, and the quotient represents 
ghatts and minor portions of time. Thus we get 27° 
23° 29”, te. adhimdsa days, No doubt this number 
represents the past portion of the ad/#mdésa month, 
which is at present in the course of formation, 

The author, in regard to the manner in which the 
measure of the ed/imdsa month 1s found, makes the 
following remark :— 

He divides the lunar number which we have men- 
tioned, viz. 132° 46 34”, by 12. ‘Thereby he gets as 
the porlio anni 11° 3° 52% 50°", and as the portio mensis 
ΟἽ §5' 19% 24.“ 10”. Ly means of the latter portio he 
computes the duration of the time in which 30 days 
sum up as 2 years, 8 months, 16 days, 4 gilafi, 45 
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cashaka, ‘Then he multiplies the basis by 29 and gets 
the product 3828, He adds thereto 20, and divides 
the sum by 36. ‘The quotient represents the dnardtra 
days, viz, 1065, 

However, as [ have not been able to find the proper 
explanation of this method, I simply give it as I find 
it, but 1 must remark that the amount of ἡ ἐγ 
days which corresponds to a single ad/imdésa month is 
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CHAPTER LIV. 


ON THE COMPUTATION OF THE MEAN PLACES OF THE 
PLANETS. 


ἴπ we know the number of cycles of the planets in a 
hele or coturyuge, and further know how many cycles 
have elapsed at a certain moment of time, we also 
know that the sum-total of the days of the fwlpa or 
caluryuge stands in the same relation to the sum-total 
of the eyeles as the past days of the Aalpea or caturyuge 
to the corresponding amount of planetary cycles, The 
most generally used method is this :-— 

The past days of the Aalpe or caturyuge are multi- 
plied by the cycles of the planet, or of its apsis, or of its 
node which it describes in a falpe or ecaturyuge. The 
product is divided by the sum-total of the days of the 
kalpa or caturyuga accordingly as you reckon by the 
one or the other. The quotient represents complete 
cycles. ‘hese, however, because not wanted, are dis- 
regarded. 

The remainder which you get by the division is mul- 
tiplied by 12, and the product is divided by the sum- 
total of the days of either falne or caturyuge by which 
we haye already once divided. The quotient repre- 
sents signs of the ecliptic. ‘The remainder of this divi- 
sion is multipled by 30, and the product divided by 
the same divisor. ‘he quotient represents degrees. 
The remainder of this division is multiplied by 6o, 
and is divided by the same divisor. The quotient 
represents minutes, 
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This kind of computation may be continued if we 
want to have seconds and minor values. The quotient 
represents the place of that planet according to its 
mean motion, or the place of that apsis or that node 
which we wanted to find. 

Method of The same is also mentioned by Pulisa, but his 

the ame method differs, as follows:—‘‘ After having found 

δ complete cycles which have elapsed at a cer- 
fain moment of time, he divides the remainder by 
131,493,150. The quotient represents the mean signs 
of the ecliptic. 

“The remainder is divided by 4,383,105. The quo- 
tient represents degrees. The fourfold of the remainder 
is divided by 292,207. The quotient represents minutes. 
The remainder is multiplied by 60 and the product 
divided by the last-mentioned divisor. The quotient 
represents seconds. 

“This calculation may be continued, so as fio give 
third parts, fourth parts, and minor values. The quo- 
tient thus found is the mean place of the planet which 
we want to find,” 

Explann- The fact is that Pulisa was obliged to multiply the 

icra, remainder of the cycles by 12, and to divide the pros 
duct by the days of a caturywga, because his whole 
computation 1s based on the caturyuge. Bot imetead 
of doine this, he divided by the quotient which you 
eet if you divide the number of days of a caturyuga by 
12. This quotient is the first nnmber he mentions, viz. 
131,493,160. 

Further, he was obliged to multiply the remainder 
of the signs of the ecliptic by 30, and to divide the 
product by the first divisor; but instead of doing this, 
he divided by the quotient which you get if you divide 
the first number by 30. This quotient is the second 
number, viz. 4,383,105. 

According to the same analogy, he wanted to divide 
the remainder of the degrees by the quotient which 
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you getif you divide the second number by 60, How- 
ever, making this division, he got as quotient 73,051 
and a remainder of ὃ, Therefore he multiplied the 
whole by 4, in order that the fractions should be raised 
to wholes. For the same reason he also multiplies 
the following remainder by 4; but when he did not 
get wholes, as has been indicated, he returned to mul- 
tiplying by 60. 

If we apply this method to a Aalpa according to the 
theory of Brahmagupta, the first number, by which the 
remainder of the cycles is divided, 1s 131,493,037,500. 
The second number, by which the remainder of the 
signs of the ecliptic is divided, is 4,383,101,250. Ὑπὸ 
third number, by which the remainder of the degrees 
ia divided, is 73,051,687. In the remainder which we 
get by this division there is the fraction of 1, There- 
fore we take the double of the number, viz. 146,103,375. 
and we divide by it the double of the remainder of 
minutes. 

Brahmagupta, however, does not reckon by the kalpa 
and caturyuga, on account of the enormous sume of 
their days, but prefers to them the /aliyuga, in order 
to facilitate the calculation. Applying the preceding 
method of ahargana to the precise date of the huliyiuge, 
we multiply its eum of days by the star-cycles of a 
kalpa. "lo the product we add the basis, i.e. the remain- 
ing cycles which the planet had at the beginning of 
the kaliyugea. We divide the sum by the civil days 
of the keliyuga, via. 157.791.645. The quotient repre- 
sents the complete cycles of the planet, which are dis- 
regarded. 

The remainder we compute in the above-described 
manner, and thereby we find the mean place of the 
planet. 

The here-mentioned bases are the following for the 
single planets :— 
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For Mars, 4,308,768,000. 

For Mereury, 4,288,896,000. 

For Jupiter, 4,3 13,520,000. 

For Venus, 4,304,4.48,000. 

Vor Saturn, 4,305,312,000. 

For the Sun's apels, 933,120,000. 

For the Moon’s apsis, 1,505.952,000. 

For the ascending node, 1,838,592,000 (v. the notes). 

At the same moment, 1.¢. at the beginning of the kal 
yuge, sun and moon stood according to their mean 
motion in Οὐ of Aries, and there was neither a plis nor 
a minus consisting of an adhimdse month or of tna- 
γένει days. 

In the above-mentioned canones or calendars we find 
the following method :—* The ehargane, i.e. the sum of 
the days of the date, is, for each planet respectively, 
multiplied by a certain number, and the product 15 
divided by another number. The quotient represents 
complete cycles and fractions of cycles, according to 
mean motion. Sometimes the computation becomes 
perfect simply by this multiplication and division. 
Sometimes, in order to get a perfect result, you are 
compelled once more to divide by a certain number 
the days of the date, either such as they are, or multi- 
plied by some number. The quotient must then be 
combined with the result obtained in the first place. 

Sometimes, too, certain numbers are adopted, as ἐνῇ. 
the basis, which must either be added or subtracted for 
this purpose, in order that the mean motion at the 
beginning of the era should be computed as beginning 
with Οὐ of Aries. This is the method of the books 
Khandakhadyaka and Karanetiuaka. Oowever, the 
author of the Karanascdra computes the mean places of 
the planets for the vernal equinox, and reckons the 
ahargana from this moment. But these methods are 
very subtle, and are 50 numerous, that none of them has 
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obtained any particular authority. Therefore we refrain 
from reproducing them, as this would detain us too long 
and be of no use. 

The other methods of the computation of the mean 
places of the planets and similar calculations have 
nothing to do with the subject of the present book. 
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CHAPTER LY. 


ON THE ORDER OF THE PLANETS, THEIR DISTANCES 
AND ΒΙΔΗ͂Β. 


WHEN speaking of the fofws, we have already given a 
quotation from the Vishwu-Purdaa and from the com- 
mentary of Patafjali, according to which the place of 
the sun is in the order of the planets below that of the 
moon. This is the traditional view of the Hindus. 
Compare in particular the following passage of the 
Matsya-Purdne :— 

“The distance of heaven from the earth is equal to 
the radius of the earth. The sun is the lowest of all 
planets. Above him there is the moon, and above 
the moon are the lunar stations and their stars. 
Above them is Mereury, then follow Venus, Mars, 
Jupiter, Saturn, the Great Bear, and above it the pole. 
The pole is connected with the heaven. The stars can- 
not be counted by man. Those who impugn this view 
maintain that the moon at conjunction becomes hidden 
by the sun, as the heht of the lamp becomes invisible 
in the heht of the sun, and she pScomes more visible 
the more she moves away from the sun.’ 

We shall now give some quotations from the books 
of this school relating to the sun, the moon, and the 
stars, and we shall combine herewith the views of the 
astronomers, although of the latter we have only a very 
slender knowledge. 

The Fayu-Purdea says: “The sun has globular 
shape, fiery nature, and 1000 rays, by which he attracts 
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the water; 400 of these are for the rain, 300 for the 
snow, and 300 for the air.” 

In another passage it says: ‘‘ Some of them (¢.e. the 
rays) are for this purpose, that the devas should live in 
bliss; others for the purpose that men should live in 
comfort, whilst others are destined for the fathers.” 

In another passage the author of the Vdyu-Purdne 
divides the rays of the sun over the six seasons of the 
year, saying: “The sun illuminates the earth in that 
third of the year which commences with Οὐ of Pisces 
by 300 rays; he causes rain in the following third by 
400 rays, and he causes cold and snow in the remain- 
ing third by 300 rays.” 

Another passage of the same book runs as follows: 
“The rays of the sun and the wind raise the water 
from the sea to the sun. Now, if the water dropped 
down from the sun, it would be hot. Therefore the sun 
hands the water over to the moon, that it should drop 
down from the moon cold, and thus refresh the world.” 

Another passage: “The heat of the sun and his 
light are one-fourth of the heat and the light of the fire. 
In the north, the sun falls into the water during the 
night; therefore he becomes red.” 

Another passage: “In the beginning there were the 
earth, water, wind, and heaven. Then Brahman per- 
ceived sparks under the earth. He brought them forth 
and divided them into three parts. One third of them 
is the common fire, which requires wood and is extin- 
guished by water. Another third is the sun, and the 
last third is the lightning. In the animals, too, there is 
fire, which cannot be extinguished by water, The sun 
attracts the water, the lightning shines through the 
rain, but the fire in the animals is distributed over the 
moist substances by which they nourish themeelves.” 

The Hindus seem to believe that the heavenly bodies 
nourish themselves by the vapours, which also Aris- 
totle mentions as the theory of certain people. Thus 
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the author of the Fishnu- Dharma explains that * the 
sun nourishes the moon and the stars, Ii the sun did 
not exist, there would not be a star, nor angel, nor man.” 

The Hindus believe regarding the bodies of all the 
stars that they have a globular shape, a watery essence, 
and that they do not shine, whilst the sun aloft is of fiery 
essence, self-shining, and per aecirlens illnminates other 
stars when they stand opposite tohim. They reckon, ac- 
cording to eyesight, among the stars also such luminons 
bodies as in reality are not stars, but the lights into 
which those men have been metamorphosed who have 
received eternal reward from God, and reside in the 
height of heaven on thrones of crystal. The Vishnw- 
Dharma says: δ The stars are watery, and the rays of 
the sun illuminate them in the night. Those who by 
their pious deeds haye obtained a place in the height 
sit there on their thrones, and, when shining, they are 
reckoned among the stars.” 

All the stars are called féra, which word is derived 
from farana, i.e, the passage. The idea is that those 
saints have passe? through the wicked world and have 
reached bliss, and that the stars pass through heaven in 
a circular motion. The word nakshatra is limited to 
the stars of the lunar stations. As, however, all of 
these are called fired stars, the word naishatra also 
applies to all the fixed stara; for it means not enereas- 
ing and not decreasing, I for my part am inclined to 
think that this increasing and decreasing refers to their 
number and to the distances of the one from the other, 
but the author of the last-mentioned book (Vishnw- 
Dharma) combines it with their light. For he adds, 
‘‘as the moon increases and decreases.” 

Further, there is a passage in the same book where 
Markandeya says: ‘‘ The stars which do not perish be- 
fore the end of the falpa are equal to a nikharve, ze, 
100,000,000,000. The number of those which fall down 
before the end of a ἐπέρα is unknown. Only he can 
know it who dwells in the height during a fal.” 
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Vajra spoke: "Ὁ Markandeya, thou hast lived during 
six Aalpas. Thisis thy seventh καΐκι. Therefore why 
dost thon not know them 7” 

He answered: “If they always remained in the same 
condition, not changing as long as they exist, 1 should 
not be ignorant of them. However, they perpetually 
raise some plous man and bring another down to the 
earth. Therefore 1 do not keep them in my memory.” 

Regarding the diameters of sun and moon and their 
shadows the Matsye-Purdna says: “The diameter of 
the body of the sun is gooo yajanas; the diameter of 
the moon is the double of it, and the apeis is as much 
as the two together.” 

The same occurs in the Véyv-Purdina, except that it 
says with regard to the apsis that it is equal to the sun 
when it is with the sun, and that it is equal to the 
moon when it is with the moon. 

Another author says: “The apsis is 50,000 yojanas.” 

Regarding the diameters of the planets the Mafsyd- 
Purdéna says: “The cireumference of Venus is one- 
sixteenth of the circumference of the moon, that of 
Jupiter three-fourths of the circumference of Venus, 
that of Saturn or Mars three-fourths of that of Jupiter, 
that of Mereury three-fourths of that of Mars.” 

The same statement is also fonnd in the Payu-Purdne. 

The same two books fix the circumference of the 
creat fixed stars as equal to that of Mercury. The next 
smaller class have a circumference of 500 yojanas, the 
following classes 400, 300, and 200. But there are no 
fixed stars with a smaller cireumferencethan 1 $0 yojanes. 

Thus the Vayu-Purdne, But the Afatsya-Purdne 
says: “ The next following classes have a circumference 
of 400, 300, 200, and τοῦ yejenas. But there is no fixed 
star with less circumference than a half yajane.” 

The latter statement, however, looks suspicions to 
me, and is perhaps a fault in the manuscript. 

The author of Vishnu-Dharma says, relating the 
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words of Markandeya: “ Abjait, the Falling Hagle ; 
Ardrd, the Sirius Yemenicus; Rohint, or Aldabar‘n : 
Punarvasnu, ie. the Two Heads of the Twins; Pusiaye, 
fevati, Agestya or Canopus, the Great Bear, the master 
of Fdayu, the master of Ahirbvdhnya, and the master 
of VFrsishfiea, each of these stars has a cireumfer- 
ence of five vejanas. All the other stars have each 
only a circumference of four yojanas, I do not know 


those stars, the distance of which is not measurable. 


They have a circumference between four yojanes and 


two fwroh, ie. two miles. Those which haye less cir- 


cumference than two ἀν γοΐ are not seen by men, but 


only by the devas,” 


The Hindus have the following theory regarding the 
magnitude of the stars, which is not traced back to any 
known authority: “The diameters of the sun and moon 
are each 67 yojanas; that of the apsis is 100; that of 
Venus τὸ, of Jupiter 9, of Saturn 8, of Mars 7, of Mer- 
cury 7. 

This is all we have been able to learn of the confused 
notions of the Hindus regarding these subjects. We 
shall now pass on to the views of the Hindu astro- 
nomers with whom we agree regarding the order of the 
planets and other topics, viz. that the sun is the middle 
of the planets, Saturn and the moon their two ends, 
and that the fixed stars are aboye the planets, Some 
of these things have already been mentioned in the 
preceding chapters. 

Varahamihira says in the book Saiihitd ; ‘The moon 
is always below the sun, who throws his rays upon her, 
and lits up the one half of her body, whilst the other 
half remains dark and shadowy like a pot which you 
place in the sunshine. The one half which faces the 
sun is lit up, whilst the other half which does not face 
it remains dark. The moon 1s watery in her essence, 
therefore the rays which fall on her are reflected, as 
they are reflected from the water and the mirror towards 
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the wall. If the moon is in conjunction with the sun, 
the white part of her turns towards the sun, the black 
part towards us. ‘Then the white part sinks downward 
towards us slowly, as the sun marches away from the 
moon,” : 

Every educated man among the Hindu theologians, 
and much more so among their astronomers, believes 
indeed that the moon is below the sun, and eyen below 
all the planets. 

The only Hindu traditions we have regarding the 
distances of the stars are those mentioned by Yakiib 
[bn Tarik in his book, Zhe Composition of the Spheres, 
and he had drawn his information from the well-known 
Hindu scholar who, A.H. 161, accompanied an embassy 
to Bagdad. τεῦ, he gives a metrological statement : 
“A finger is equal to six barleycorns which are put 
one by the side of the other. An arm (yard) is equal to 
twenty-four fingers, A firsai/is equal to 16,000 yards.” 

Here, however, we must observe that the Hindus do 
not know the jfarsakh, that it is, as we have already 
explained, equal to one hali a yojene. 

Further, Yaktib says: “ The diameter of the earth is 
2100 firsekh, its circumference 6596,°, farsalh,” 

On this basis he has computed the distances of the 
planets as we exhibit them in the following table. 

However, this statement regarding the size of the 
earth is by no means generally agreed to by all the 
Hindus. So, e.g. Palisa reckons its diameter as 1600 
yojanas, and its circumference as 502514 yojanas, whilst 
Brahmagupta reckons the former as 1561 yojenas, and 
the latter as 5000 wojanas. 

If we double these numbers, they ought to be equal to 
the numbers of Yakiib: but this is not the case. Now 
the yard and the mile are respectively identical accord- 
ing to the measurement both of us and of the Hindus. 
According to our computation the radius of the earth is 
3184 miles, Reckoning, according to the custom of our 
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country, 1 fersakh=3 miles, we get 6728 farsekh ; and 
reckoning 1 forse//i= 16,000 yarda, as is mentioned by 


Yakub, we get 5046 farsalsh. 
32.000 yards, we get 2523 yoyanas. 


Reckoning 1 yojand= 


The following table is borrowed from the book of 


Yatkab Ibn Tarik :-— 


The conventional | 


i ι . mensures of tho 
= Their distances from the distances, differing 
Ἔ, centre of the earth, and their according to time 
δῇ diameters. and place, reckoned 
= “Tn είς, τ ἈΝ 
= τὸ τῶ νοι yards, 
Radios of the earth 1,050 
= | The smallest distance 37.500 
= «| ‘The middle distance 48,500 
ΕΞ The greatest distance 59,000 
Diameter of the moon | 5,000 
a | The smallest distance . | 64,000 
a 4) The middle distance . 164,000 
ΕἸ ἐ11τ : Pe sede! | 
2 Ϊ The greatest distance . | 264,000 
ἘΣ Diameter of Mercury | 5,000 
of [ The smallest distance . | 269,000 
Ξ | rhe middle distance. . | FOO, 500 
= | | The greatest distance 1,150,000 
| : 
Diameter of Venus 20,000 
: [ The smallest distance I, 170,000« 
=| The middle distance 1,690,000 
oe | The greatest distance . 2,210,000 
Diameter of the Sun . 20,000 
Ξ The smallest distance 2,230,000 
3 
S4 | The middle distance 5,915,000 
= 1 The greatest distance 5,400,000 
Diameter of Mars 20,000 
Ξ [ | The smallest distance 8,420,000 
44 | The middle distance 11,410,000 
e| The greatest distance . 14,400,000 
Ee Diameter of Jupiter . 20,000 
= | The smallest distance 14,420,000 
ἘΞ The middle distance 16,220,000 
= The greatest distance 18,020,000 
Diameter of Saturn . 20,000 
( The radius of the ontside 20,000,000 
2 The radius of the inside 19,962,000 
= Its circumference from 
ἐξ the outside 125,664,000 


Their constant, 
Πα ΒΤ ΓΕΘ, lise 
on the ΤΠ ΠΕ of 

the earth =r. 


13,733: 
1544744 
17, 10144 

ΤΟ νὴ 


19,0474} 


1,5065 (sie) 
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This theory differs from that on which Ptolemy has 
based his computation of the distances of the planets 
in the Aitdéb-almansiirdt, and in which he has been 
followed both by the ancient and the modern astrono- 
mers. It is their principle that the greatest distance 
of a planet is equal to its smallest distance from the 
next higher planet, and that between the two globes 
there is not a space void of action. 

According to this theory, there 15 between the two 
globes a space not occupied by either of them, in which 
there is something like an axis around which the rota- 
tion takes place. It seems that they attributed to the 
ther a certain gravity, in consequence of which they 
felt the necessity of adopting something which seeps or 
holds the inner globe (the planet) in the midst of the 
outer globe (the ether). 

It is well known among all astronomers that there 
is no possibility of distinguishing between the higher 
and the lower one of two planets except by means of 
the occultation or the increase of the parallax, However, 
the occultation occurs only very seldom, and only the 
parallax of a single planet, viz. the moon, can be ob- 
served. Now the Hindus believe that the motions are 
equal, but the distances different. The reason why the 
higher planet moves more slowly than the lower is the 
sreater extension of its sphere (or orbit); and the reason 
why the lower planet moves more rapidly is that its 
ephere or orbitis lessextended. Thus, ¢.7. one minute 
in the sphere of Saturn is equal to 262 minutes in the 
sphere of the moon, Therefore the times in which 
Saturn and the moon traverse the same space are dif- 
ferent, whilst their motions are equal. 

I have never found a Hindu treatise on this subject, 
but only numbers relating thereto scattered in various 
books—numbers which are corrupt. Somebody objected 
to Pulisa that he reckoned the circumference of the 
sphere of each planet as 21,600, and its radius as 3438, 
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whilst Varihamihira reckoned the sun’s distance from 
the earth as 2,598,900, and the distance of the fixed stars 
as 321,362,683. Thereupon Pulisa replied that the for- 
mer numbers were minutes, the latter yojanas ; whilst 
in another passage he says that the distance of the fixed 
stare from the earth is sixty times larger than the distance 
of the sun, Accordingly he ought to have reckoned 
the distance of the fixed stars as 155,934,000. 

The Hindu method of the computation of the dis- 
tances of the planets which we have above mentioned 
is based on a principle which is unknown to me in the 
present stage of my knowledge, and as long as I have 
no facility in translating the books of the Hindus. The 
principle is this, that the extension of a minute in the 
orbit of the moon is equal to fifteen yojanas. The nature 
of this principle is not cleared up by the commentaries 
of Balabhadra, whatsoever trouble he takes. Vor he 
says: “People have tried to fix by observation the 
time of the moon’s passing through the horizon, 1.6. the 
time between the shining of the first part of her body 
and the rising of the whole, or the time between the 
beginning of her setting and the completion of the 
act of setting. People haye found this process to 
last thirty-two minutes of the circumference of the 
sphere.” However, if it is dificult to fix by obser- 
vation the degrees, it is much more so to fix the 
minutes. 

Further, the Hindus haye tried to determine by 
observation the yvojanas of the diameter of the moon, 
and haye found them to be 480. If you divide them 
by the minutes of her body, the quotient is 15 yojenas, 
as corresponding to one minute. If you multiply it by 
the minutes of the circumference, you get the product 
324,000. This is the measure of the sphere of the 
moon which she traverses in each rotation. If you 
multiply this number by the cycles of the moon in a 
kelpa or caturyuga, the product is the distance which 
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the moon traverses in either of them. According to 
Brahmagupta, this isin a halpa 18,712,069,200,000,000 
yoancs, Brahmagupta calls this number the vojanas of 
the ecliptic. 

Evidently if you divide this number by the cycles 
of each planet in a talpa, the quotient represents the 
yoanas of one rotation. However, the motion of the 
planets is, according to the Hindus, as we have 
already mentioned, in every distance one and the 
same. ‘Theretore the quotient represents the measure 
of the path of the sphere of the planet in question. 

As further, according to Brahmagupta, the relation of 
the diameter to the cireumference is nearly equal to Tie radii ot 
that of 12,959 : 40,980, you multiply the measure of oe tial aie. 
the path of the sphere of the planet by 12,959, and the contre 
divide the product by 81,960. The quotient is the fimeutet 
radius, or the distance of the planet from the centre of fate” 
the earth. si ee 

We have made this computation for all the planets 
according to the theory of Brahmagcupta, and present 
the results to the reader in the following table :— 

Their radii, which 1 37 

are identical with 
their distances from 


the earth's centre, 
reckoned im μη τ: 


The circumference of the 
sphere of each planet, 


The planeta. 
reckoned in werner, 


| 


Moon 324,000 51,229 
Mercury . 1,043,210) 1 83 781} 164.049 
Venus 2,004,029;95005a24 421,315 
Sun 433 1..4074 654,569 
Mars 8,146,916 F342, 1,288,139 
Jupiter 51, 37 4.21 ΤῊ sone 4,123,064 
Saturn : .| 127,668 )}δη παι τὴν 20,186,186 
The Fixed Stars, | 

their distance 

from the earth's 

centre being 259,889,850 41,002,140 


sixty times the. 


distance of the 
sun from the 
ΕΒΓ Εἰ 


The same 
cont putation 
aceordinge ta 
the theory 
of Puliso,. 


Page 235, 
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As Pulisa reckons by cafiuryugas, not by kalpas, he 
multiplies the distance of the path of the sphere of 
the moon by the lunar cycles of a caturyuga, and gets 
the product 18,712,080,864,000 yojanas, which he calls 
the yojanas of heaven. It is the distance which the 
moon traverses in each cafuryuyie. 

Palisa reckons the relation of the diameter to the 
circumference as [250 : 3927. Now, if you multiply 
the circumference of each planetary sphere by 625 and 
divide the product by 3927, the quotient is the distance 
ot the planet from the earth's centre. We have made 
the same computation as the last one according to the 
view of Palisa, and present the results in the follow- 
ing table. In computing the radii we have disre- 
carded the fractions smaller than 4, and have redneed 
larger fractions to wholes. We have, however, not 
taken the same liberty in the caleulation of the cireum- 
ferenees, but have calculated with the utmost accuracy, 
because they are required in the computations of the 
revolutions. For if you divide the yojanas of heaven in 
akalna or eaturyuge by the civil days of the one or the 
other, you get the quotient 11,858 plus a remainder, 
which is 2444 according to Brahmagupta, and $94-554 
according Lo Polisa. This isthe distance which the moon 
every day traverses, and as the motion of all planets is 
the same, if is the distance which every planet in a day 
traverses. It stands in the same relation to the vajanas 
of the circumference of its sphere as its motion, which 
we want to find, to the circumference, the latter being 
divided into 360 equal parts. If you therefore multiply 
the path common to all the planets by 360 and divide 
the product by the votes of the circumference of the 
planet in question, the quotient represents ifs mean 
daily motion. 
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| | 


The circomferences of The distances of the 


The planets, jiuempherea of the | rlanets from the 
df OPENER. reckoned in pajamas. 
Moon . : : 324,000 __ δι, ,5δῷ 
Mereary : 1,043.211+5 εἶπα, 166,033 
Venus. ; 2 04,052 7a ἘΠΕ 424,099 
pan : : : 4,331, 5001 690,295 (siz) 
Mars . : ἷ : $,146,9371 244 1,296,624 (1) 
Jupiter . . 5375704 8, 176,680 (I) 
| Saturn. 127,6 71.730 3 1} | 20,319,542 (ἢ 


νυ Fixed Stare, the; 
Bln’ distance f rom 
the earth's centre, | 
being εἰ ἐπ Οὐ theire | 


259,590,012 41,407,700 (sic) 


As, now, the minutes of the diameter of the moon 
stand in the same relation to the minutes of her cir- 
cumference, t.¢. 21,600, as the number of yojanas of the 
diameter, t.e. 480, to the yosanas of the circumference 
of the whole sphere, exactly the same method of 
calculation has been applied to the minutes of the 
diameter of the sun, which we have found to be equal 
to 6522 yoyanas according to Brahmagupta, and equal 
to 6480 according to Pulisa. Since Pulisa reckons the 
minutes of the body of the moon as 32, t.e. a power of 
2, he divides this number in order to get the minutes 
of the bodies of the planets by 2, till he at last gets 
I. Thus he attributes to the body of Venus 1 of 32 
minutes, t.¢, 16; to that of Jupiter 1 of 32 minutes, i. 
8; to that of Metoury } of 32 minutes, 2.2. 4; to that 
of Saturn τὶν of 32 minutes, εν 2; to that of Mars .4, of 
32 minutes, 1.6. I, 

This precise order seems to have taken his fancy, or 
he would not have overlooked the fact that the diameter 
of Venus is, according to observation, not equal to the 
radius of the moon, nor Mars equal to th of Venns. 

The following is the method of the computation of 
the bodies of sun and moon at every time, based on 
their distances from the earth, i.e. the true diameter 


The dia- 
meters of 
the planets, 
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of its orbit, which is found in the computations of the 
corrections of sun and moon. AB is the diameter of 
the body of the sun, CD is the diameter of the earth, 
CDH is the cone of the shadow, HL is its elevation. 
Further, draw CR parallel to DB. Then is AR the 
difference between AB and CD, and the normal line 
GT is the middle distance of the sun, i.c. the radius of 
its orbit derived from the yojanas of heaven (τ. p. 72). 
From this the true distance of the sun always differs, 
sometimes being larger, sometimes smaller, We draw 
CK, which is of course determined by the parts of the 
sine. It stands in the same relation to CT’, this being 
the sinus totus (=radius), as the yojanas of CK to the 
yojanas of OT. Hereby the measure of the diameter 1s 
reduced to yojaneas. 

The yojanes of AB stand in the same relation to the 
yojanas of TC as the minutes of AB to the minutes 
of TC, the latter being the sinws totus, Thereby AB 
becomes known and determined by the minutes of the 
sphere, because the sinus tolus 1a determined by the 
measure of the circumference. Jor this reason Pulisa 
says: “ Multiply the yojanes of the radius of the sphere 
of the sun or the moon by the true distance, and 
divide the product by the sinus totus. By the quotient 
you get for the sun, divide 22,278,240, and by the 
quotient you get for the moon, divide 1,650,240. The 
quotient then represents the minutes of the diameter of 
the body of either sun or moon,” 

The last-mentioned two numbers are products of the 
multiplication of the yojenes of the diameters of sun 
and moon by 3438, which 1s the number of the minutes 
of the sinus todus, 

Likewise Brahmagupta says: ‘ Multiply the yojanas 
of sun or moon by 3416, ἐπ, the minutes of the sinws 
totus, and divide the product by the yojanas of the 
radius of the sphere of sun or moon.” But the latter 
rule of division is not correct, because, according to it, 
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the measure of the body would not vary (v. p. 74)- 
Therefore the commentator Balabhadra holds the same 
opinion as Palisa, viz. that the divisor in this division 
should be the true distance reduced (to the measure 
of μαϊαπ 18}. 

Brahmagupta gives the following rule for the com- 
putation of the diameter of the shadow, which in our 
canones 18 called the measure of the sphere of the dragon's 
head and tail: “ Subtract the yojanas of the diameter 
of the earth, i.e. 1581, from the yojanas of the diameter 
of the sun, ie, 6522. There remains 4941, which is 
kept in memory to be used as divisor, It is represented 
in the figure by AR. Further multiply the diameter 
of the earth, which is the double sinus totus, by the 
yojanes of the true distance of the sun, which 1s found 
by the correction of the sun. Divide the product by 
the divisor kept in memory. ‘The quotient is the true 
distance of the shadow’s end. 

‘* Kvidently the two triangles ARC and CDH are 
similar to each other. However, the normal line CT 
does not yary in size, whilst in consequence of the 
true distance the appearance of AB varies, though its 
size is constantly the same, Now let tis distance be 
CK. Draw the lines AJ and RV parallel to each other, 
and JKV parallel to AB, Then the latter is equal to 
the divisor kept in memory. 

* Draw the line JCM. Then M is the head of the cone 
of the shadow for that time. The relation of JV, the 
divisor kept in memory, to KC, the true distance, is 
the same as that of CD, the diameter of the earth, to 
MUL, which he (Brahmagupta) calls a true distance (of 
the shadow’s end), and it 1s determined by the minutes 
of the sine (the earth’s radius being the sinus fotus), 
For KC——” 

Now, however, | suspect that in the following some- 
thing has fallen out in the manuscript, for the author 
continues: ‘Then multiply it (1.2. the quotient of CK, 
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by the divisor kept in memory) by the diameter of the 
earth. The product is the distance between the earth’s 
centre and the end of the shadow. Subtract there- 
from the true distance of the moon and multiply the 
remainder by the diameter of the earth. Divide the 
product by the trne distance of the shadow’s end. 
The quotient is the diameter of the shadow in the 
sphere of the moon, Farther, we suppose the true 
distance of the moon to be LS, and FN is a part of the 
lunar sphere, the radius of which is LS. Since we 
have found LM as determined by the minutes of the 
sine, if stands in the same relation to CD, this bemg 
the double sinus totus, as MS, measured in minutes of 
the sine, to XZ, measured in minutes of the sine.” 

Here I suppose Brahmagupta wished to reduce LM, 
the true distance of the shadow’s end, to yojanes, 
which is done by multiplying it by the yojanas of the 
diameter of the earth, and by dividing the praduct by 
the double sinus totus. The mentioning of this division 
has fallen out in the manuseript; for without it the 
multiplication of the corrected distance of the shadow's 
end by the diameter of the earth 15 perfectly superiluons, 
and in no way required by the computation. 

Further: “ Ifthe number of yojenas of LM 1s known, 
LS, which is the true distance, must also be reduced to 
yojanas, for the purpose that MS should be determined 
by the same measure. The measure of the diameter of 

te shadow which is thus found represents yojanas. 

Vurther, Brahmagupta says: “Then multiply the 
shadow which has been found by the sinus fotus, and 
divide the product by the true distance of the moon. 
The quotient represents the minutes of the shadow 
which we wanted to find,” 

However, if the shadow which he has found were 
determined by wvojanas, he ought to have multiplied it 
by the double sinus totus, and to have divided the pro- 
duct by the #ojenes of the diameter of the earth, in 
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order to find the minutes of the shadow. Butas he has 
not done so, this shows that, in his computation, he 
limited himeelf to determining the true diameter in 
minutes, without reducing it to yojames. 

The author uses the true (spiufa) diameter without 
its having been reduced to yajanas. Thus he finds that 
the shadow in the circle, the radius of which is L&, is 
the true diameter, and this is required for the compu- 
tation of the circle, the radius of which is the sinus 
fotus, ‘The relation of AX, which he has already found, 
to SL, the true distance, is the same as the relation of 
AX in the measure which is sought to SL, this being 
the sinvs fotvs. On the basis of this equation the 
reduction (to vojanes) must be made. 

In another passage Brahmagupta says: “The dia- 
meter of the earth is 1581, the diameter of the moon 


480, the diameter of the sun 6522, the diameter of the ¢ 


shadow 1581. Subtract the yoyenas of the earth from 
the yojenas of the sun, there remains 4941. Multiply 
this remainder by the yojeneas of the true distance of 
the moon, and divide the product by the yojanas of the 
true distance of the sun. Subtract the quotient you 
get from 1581, and the remainder is the measure of the 
shadow in the sphere of the moon. Multiply it by 
34.16, and divide the product by the vojanas of the middle 
radius of the sphere af the moon. ‘The quotient represents 
the minntes of the diameter of the shadow. 

ὁ Hvidently if the vojanas of the diameter of the earth 
are subtracted from the yvojanes of the diameter of the 
sun, the remainder is AR, tc. JV. Draw the line VCF 
and let fallthe normal line KC on Ὁ. Then the relation 
of the surplus JV to KC, the true distance of the sun, is 
the same as the relation of ZF to OC, the true distance 
of the moon. It is different whether these two mean 
diameters are reduced (to yojanas) or not, for ZF is, in this 
case, found as determined by the measure of yojanas. 

“Draw XN as equal to OF. Then ON is necessarily 
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equal to the diameter of CI), and its sought-for part is 
AX. The number which is thus found must be sub- 
tracted fromthe diameter of the earth, and the remainder 
will be “iX,” 

For such mistakes as occur in this computation, the 
author, Brahmagupta, is not to be held responsible, but 
we rather suspect that the fault lies with the manu- 
script. We, however, cannot go beyond the text we 
have at our disposal, as we do not know how it may be 
in ἃ Correct copy. ᾿ 


ae 
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The measure of the shadow adopted by Bralhima- 
eupta, from which he orders the reader to subtract, 
cannot be a mean one, for a mean measure stands in the 
midst, between too little and too much. Further, we 
cannot imagine that this measure should be the greatest 
of the measures of the shadow, including the plus (7); for 
AF, which is the minus, is the base of a triangle, of 
which the one side, FC, cuts SL in the direction of the 
sun, not in the direction of the end of the shadow. 
Therefore AF has nothing whatsoever to do with the 
shadow (conjectural rendering). 
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Lastly, there is the possibility that the minus belongs 
to the diameter of the moon. In that case the relation 
of ZX, which has been determined in yojanas, to SL, 
the yojanas of the true distance of the moon, is the 
same as the relation of AX reckoned in minutes to SL, 
this being the sinws tofus (conjectural rendering). 

By this method is found what Brahmagupta wants to 
find, quite correctly, without the division by the mean 
radius of the sphere of the moon, which is derived from 
the yajanas of the sphere af heaven (v. p. 72). (For the 
last three passages vide Notes.) 

The methods of the computation of the diameters of 
sun and moon, as given by the Hindu cenones, such as 
the Khandakhddyaka and Karanasira, are the same as 
are found in the canon of Alkhwarizmi. Also the com- 
putation of the diameter of the shadow in the Khande- 
khddyake is similar to that one given by Alkhwirizmi, 
whilst the Karanasera has the following method :-— 
“Multiply the bhakti of the moon by 4 and the bhwiti 
of the sun by 13. Divide the difference between the 
two products by 30, and the quotient is the diameter of 
the shadow.” 

The Karenatileke gives the following method for the 
computation of the diameter of the sun :—* Divide the 
bhukts of the sun by 2, and write down the half in two 
different places, In the one place divide it by 10, and 
add the quotient to the number in the second place. 
The sum is the number of minutes of the diameter of 
the sun,” 

In the computation of the diameter of the moon, he 
first takes the biwhkt: of the moon, adds thereto .4,th of 
it, and divides the number by 25. The quotient is the 
number of the minutes of the moon’s diameter. 

In the computation of the diameter of the shadow, 
he multiplies the dhwhti of the sun by 3, and from the 
product he subtracts 4-th of it. The remainder he sub- 
tracts from the bhudda of the moon, and the double of 
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the remainder he divides by 15. The quotient is the 
number of the minutes of the dragon’s head and 
tail, 

Lf we would indulge in further quotations from the 
canones of the Hindus, we should entirely get away from 
the subject of the present book. Therefore we restrict 
ourselves to quote from them only subjects more or less 
connected with the special subject of this book, which 
either are noteworthy for their strangeness, or which 
are unknown among our people (the Muslims) and in 
our (the Muslim) countries. 


CHAPTER LVI, 
ON THE STATIONS OF THE MOON. 


THe Hindus use the lonar stations exactly in the same 
way as the zodiacal signs. As the ecliptic is, by the 
zodiacal signs, divided into twelve equal parts, so, by 
the lunar stations, tf 15 divided into twenty-seven equal 
parts. Mach station occupies 134 degrees, or 800 minutes 
of the ecliptic. ‘The planets enter into them and leave 
them again, and wander to and fro through their nor- 
thern and southern latitudes. The astrologers attribute 
to each station a special nature, the quality of foreboding 
events, and other particular characteristic traits, in the 
same way as they attribute them to the zodiacal signs. 

The number 27 rests on the fact that the moon passes 
through the whole ecliptic in 27) days, in which num- 
ber the fraction of } may be disregarded, In a similar 
way, the Arabs determine their lunar stations as begin- 
ning with the moon’s first becoming visible in the west 
till her ceasing to be visible in the east. Herein they 
use the following method :— 

Add to the circumference the amount of the revolu- 
tion of the sun in alunar month. Subtract from the 
sum the march of the moon for the two days called 
almihdk (i.e. the 28th and 2gth days of a lunation). 
Divide the remainder by the march of the moon for one 
day. The quotient is 27 and a little more than 2, which 
fraction must be counted as a whole day, 

However, the Arabs are illiterate people, who can 
neither write nor reckon. They only rely upon numbers 
and eyesight. They have no other medium of research 
than eyesight, and are not able to determine the lunar 
stations without the fixed stars inthem. If the Hindus 
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want to describe the single stations, they agree with 
the Arabs regarding certain stars, whilst regarding 
others they differ from them. On the whole, the Arabs 
keep near to the moon’s path, and use, in describing the 
stations, only those fixed stars with which the moon 
either stands in conjunction at certain times, or through 
the immediate neighbourhood of which ehe passes. 

The Hindus do not strictly follow the same line, but 
also take into account the various positions of one star 
with reference to the other, εἰν. one star's standing in 
opposition or in the zenith of another, Besides, they 
reckon also the Falling Eagle among the stations, so as 
to get 24. 

It is this which has led our astronomers and the 
authors of ‘wnud books astray; for they say that the 
Hindus have twenty-eight lunar stations, but that they 
leave out one which is always coyered by the rays of the 
sun, Perhaps they may have heard that the Hindus eall 
that station in which the moon is, the burning ene ; 
that station which if has just left, the left one after the 
embrace ; and that station In which she will enter next, 
the smoking one, Some of our Muslim authors have main- 
tained that the Hindus leave out the station A/-suband, 
and account for it by declaring that the moon’s path is 
faerning in the end of Libra and the beginning of Scorpio. 

All this is derived from one and the same source, viz. 
their opinion that the Hindus havetwenty-eight stations, 
and that under certain circumstances they drop one. 
Whilst just the very opposite is the case; they have 
twenty-seven stations, and under certain circumstances 
add one. 

Brahmagupta says that in the book of the Veda there 
is a tradition, derived from the inhabitants of Mount 
Mern, to this effect, that they see two suns, two moons, 
and fifty-four lunar stations, and that they have double 
the amount of days of ours. Then he tries to refute this 
theory by the argument that we do not see the fish (sie) 
of the pole revolve twice in a day, but only once. I for 
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my part have no means of arraying this erroneous sen- 
tence in ἃ reasonable shape. 

The proper method for the computation of the place 
of a star or of a certain degree of a lonar station 1s this :— 

'l'ake its distance from o° Aries in minutes, and divide 
them by 800. The quotient represents whole stations 
preceding that station in which the starin question stands, 

Then remains to be found the particular place within 
the station in question. Now, either star or degree is 
simply determined according to the 800 parts of the 
station, and reduced by a common denominator, or the 
degrees are reduced to minutes, or they are multiplied 
by 60 and the product is divided by 800, in which case 
the quotient represents that part of the station which 
the moon has in that moment already traversed, if the 
station 15 reckoned as =4,. 

These methods of computation suit as well the moon 
as the planets and other stars. The following, however, 
applies exclusively to the moon :—The product of the 
multiplication of the remainder (i.¢. the portion of the 
incomplete lunar station) by 60 is divided by the δε ει 
of the moon. The quotient shows how much of the 
lunar nakshetra day has elapsed. 

The Hindus are very little informed regarding the 
fixed stars. I never came across any one of them who 
knew the single stars of the lunar stations from eye- 
eight, and was able to point them out to me with his 
fingers. I have taken the greatest pains to investigate 
this subject, and to settle most of 10 by all sorts of com- 
parisons, and have recorded the results of my research 
in a treatise on the determination of the lunar stations. 
Of their theories on this subject I shall mention as 
much as I think suitable in the present context. But 
before that I shall give the positions of the stations in 
longitude and latitude and their numbers, according to 
the canon Avendakkadyatea, facilitating the study of 
the subject by comprehending all details in the follow- 
ing table :-— 
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| Advini 


Bharani ἱ 
Krittika 


Rohini 
Mrigaéirsha 
Ardra . 
Punarvasu . 


Pushya 
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| Magha 


Pirvaphilguni 
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Northern 
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Northern 
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Southern 
Southern 


Northern 
Without any 
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Southern | 


latitude 


| 
Ϊ 
Without any 
Northern 


Northern | 


Notes on the stara of which the 
lunar stations consist. 


Alsharatin. 

Albutain. 

Althuray yi. 

Aldabarin, together with the 
stars of the head of Taurus. 

Albak'a, | 

Unknown. Most likely identi- 
cal with Canis Minor. 

Aldhiri’, 


Alnathra, 


Unknown, Most likely identi- 
cal with two stars of Cancer 
and four stars outside of it. 

Aljabha, together with two 
other stars. 

Alzubra, 

Alsarfa, together with the third 
star of Aldafira, 3 


Pa 
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13. | Hasta. 5 5 20 2 ir | «© | Southern | Consists of the stars of the Crow. | 
14 | Citra . i 6 3 τ 2 | o@ | Southern Alsimik Al*a zal. 
Page | τῷ | Sviiti 1 6 ig ν 37, | ὦ Northern Alsimiak Alramih. 
244: τῷ | Visikbé 2 7 2 5 I 30 southern Unknown. 
S Ἐ ; Ι ρον | The Crown, together with an- 
17 | Anurdidha . 4 7 14 Β 3 ao | Southern | obher étar. 
Siva | The heart of Scorpio, together 
18 | Jyeshtha . [3 7 | 39 5 4 o Southern with the pericardium, 
19 | Mila , ᾿ 2 5 I i) ῃ 30 southern Alshaula, 
20.6«6| Piirvishadha ~| τῇ ὥ 14 Ω 5 20 Southern Alna‘iim Alwiirid, 
21 | Uttarishadha ἡ. 5 20 Ω 5 o Southern Alna'am Alsidir. 
=) Abhijit 3 | 8 | 2s | o | 62 | o | Northern ,| Alnasr Alwaki’ ' 
= || Sravana 3 ἢ o | 30 ao Northern Alnasr Alta‘ir, 
24 [ε ; Ι΄. | | | Unknown, Most likely it is 
23 | Dhanishthii . 5 Ἢ 20 o | 36 a | Northern 1 tha Dolphin, 
25) | ς | Unknown. Most likely iden- 
24 § Satabhishaj ae 10 20 Ό Ό 18 Southern tical with the upper part of 
Ἢ | the hip-joint of Aquarius. 
τὸ Ι Pairvabhidrapads 2 ΤΌ 20 Ό 34 a Northern Unknown, | 
ΠῚ 
27 oer ys τ \ Most likely identical with the 
26 Uttarabhidrapadi, 2 1 6 Ό 26 Oo | Northern ) stars of Airs Al’s'zam. 
| Pct Most likely identi- 
28 | | : | αὐ μουν ἅπν | cal with some of the stars of 
27 | Revatt : : τ "Ξ = 2 ( latitude | the Cotton Thread between 
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The notions of the Hindus regarding the stars are 
not free from confusion. ‘They are only little skilled m 
practical observation and calculation, and have no under- 
standing of the motions of the fixed stars, So Vardha- 
mihira says in his book Swiinhitd: “In six stations, 
beginning with Reyati and ending with Mrigasiras, ob- 
servation precedes calculation, so that the moon enters 
each one of them earlier according to eyesight than 
according to calculation. 

“In twelve stations, beginning with Ardri and ending 
with Anuradhii, the precession is equal to half a station, 
so that the moon is ἐπὶ the midst of a station according 
to observation, whilst she is in its first part according 
to calculation. 

“Tn the nine stations, beginning with Jyeshthii and 
ending with Uttarabhidrapada, observation falls back 
behind calculation, so that the moon enters each of 
them according to observation, when, according to 
calculation, she leaves it in order to enter the fol- 
lowing.” 

My remark relating to the confused notions of the 
Hindus regarding the stars is confirmed, though this 1s 
perhaps not apparent to the Hindus themeelves, eg. by 
the note of Varahamihira regarding A /sheratda = Agvini, 
one of the first-mentioned six stations; for he says that 
in it observation precedes calculation. Now the two stars 
of Asvini stand, in our time, in two-thirds of Aries (2.2, 
between 10°-20° Aries), and the time of Varihamilhira 
precedes our time by about 526 years. Therefore by 
whatever theory you may compute the motion of the 
fixed stars (or precession of the equinoxes), the Aévini 
did, in his time, certainly not stand in less than one- 
third of Aries (ie, they had not come in the precession 
of the equinoxes farther than to 1°—10° Aries). 

Supposing that, in Ars time, Asvini really stood in 
this part of Aries or near it, as is mentioned in the 
Khandakhédyake, which gives the computation of sun 
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and moon in a perfectly correct form, we must state 
that at that time there was not yet known what is now 
known, viz. the retrograde motion of the star by the 
distance of eight degrees. How, therefore, could, in 
his time, observation precede calculation, since the 
moon, when standing in conjunction with the two stars, 
had already traversed nearly two-thirds of the firat sta- 
tion? Accerding to the same analogy, also, the other 
statements of Varihamihira may be examined. 

The stations oceupy a smaller or larger space ac- 
cording to their figures, i.e. their constellations, not 
they themselves, for all stations occupy the same space 
on the ecliptic. This fact does not seem to be known 
to the Hindus, although we have already related similar 
notions of theirs regarding the Great Bear. For Brah- 
magupta says in the Uitera-khandakhddytka, ie. the 
emendation of the Mhanda-hhddyaka :— 

“The measure of some stations exceeds the measure 
of the mean daily motion of the moon by one half. 
Accordingly their measure is 19° 45° 52. 187". There 
are six stations, viz, Rohini, Punarvasu, Uttaraphal- 
guni, Visikha, Uttariishidhi, Uttarabhidrapadi, These 
together occupy the space of 118° 35° 137 48’", Fnur- 
ther six stations are short ones, each of them occupying 
less than the mean daily motion of the moon by one 
half. Accordingly their measure is 6° 35° 17” 26°", 
These are Bharani, Ardrfi, Aglesha, Svati, J yeshthii, 
Satabhishaj. They together occupy the space of 39° 31° 
44” 36°". Of the remaining fifteen stations, each occu- 
pies as much as the mean daily motion, Accordingly 
it occupies the space of 13° 10° 34” 52°". They to- 
gether occupy the space of 197° 38° 43”. ‘These three 
groups of stations together occupy the space of 355° 
43’ 41” 24°", the remainder of the complete circle 4° 
14’ 18” 36°, and this is the space of Abhijit, ie. the 
Falling Eagle, which is left out, I have tried to make 
the investigation of this subject acceptable to the 
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student in my above-mentioned special treatise on the 
lunar stations (τ. p. 83). 

The scantiness of the knowledge of the Hindus re- 
garding the motion of the fixed stars is sufficiently 
illustrated by the following passage from the Saviuitd 
of Varaihamihira :—“ It has been mentioned in the books 
of the ancients that the summer solstice took place in 
the midst of Aéleshd, and the winter solstice in Dha- 
nishtha. And this is correct for that time. Nowadays 
the summer solstice takes place in the beginning of 
Cancer, and the winter solstice in the beginning of Cap- 
ricornus. If any one donbta this, and maintains that it 
is as the ancients have said and not as we say, let him 
go out to some level country when he thinks that the 
summer solstice is near. Let him there draw a eirele, 
and place in its centre some body which stands perpen- 
dicular on the plain. Let him mark the end of its 
shadow by some sign, and continue the line till it 
reaches the circumference of the circle either in east or 
west. Let him repeat the same at the same moment 
of the following day, and make the same observation. 
When he then finds that the end of the shadow deviates 
from the first sign towards the south, he must know 
that the sun has moved towards the north and has not 
yet reached its solstice. But if he finds that the end 
of the shadow deviates towards the north, he knows 
that the sun hae already commenced to move south- 
ward and has already passed its solstice. If a man 
continues this kind of observations, and thereby finds 
the day of the solstice, he will find that our words are 
true,” 

This passage shows that Varahamihira had no know- 
ledge of the motion of the fixed stars towards the east. 
He considers them, in agreement with the name, as 
jiwed, immovable stars, and represents the solstice as 
moving towards the west. In consequence of this fancy, 
he has, in the matter of the lunar stations, confounded 
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two things, between which we shall now properly dis- 
tinguish, in order to remove doubt and to give the 
matter in a critically emended form. 

In the order of the zodiacal signs we begin with that 
twelfth part of the ecliptic which lies north of the point 
of intersection of the equator and the ecliptic according 
to the second motion, i.e. the precession of the equinoxes. 
In that case, the summer solstice always occurs at the 
beginning of the fourth sign, the winter solstice at the 
beginning of the tenth sign. 

In the order of the lunar stations we begin with that 
twenty-seventh part of the ecliptic which belongs to 
the first of the first zodiacal sign. In that case the 
summer solstice falls always on three-fourths of the 
seventh station (7.e. on 600° of the station), and the 
winter solstice on one-fourth of the twenty-first station 
(i.e. on 200° of the station). This order of things will 
remain the same as long as the world lasts. 

If, now, the lunar stations are marked by certain 
constellations, and are called by names peculiar to these 
constellations, the stations wander round together with 
the constellations. ‘lhe stars of the zodiacal signs and 
of the stations haye, in bygone times, occupied earlier 
(i.e. more western) parts of the ecliptic. From them 
they have wandered into those which they oecupy at 
present, and in future they will wander into other still 
more eastern parts of the ecliptic, so that in the course 
of time they will wander through the whole ecliptic. 

According to the Hindus, the stars of the station 
Aglesha stand in 18° of Cancer. Therefore, according 
to the rate of the precession of the equinoxes adopted 
by the ancient astronomers, they stood 1500 years before 
our time in the o° of the fourth sign, whilst the con- 
stellation of Cancer stood in the third sign, in which 
there was also the solstice. The solstice has kept its 
place, but the constellations haye migrated, just the very 
opposite of what Vardhamihira has fancied. 
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ΟΝ THE HELIACAL RISINGS OF THE STARS, AND ON THE 
CEREMONIES AND RITES WHICH THE HINDUS PRAC- 
TISE AT SUCH A MOMENT. 


ΤῊΣ Hinda method for the computation of the heliacal 
risings of the stars and the young moon is, as we think, 
the same as is explained in the canenes called Sindhind., 
They call the degrees of a star's distance from the 
sun which are thought necessary for its heliacal rising 
kaldméake. They are, according to the author of the 
Ghurrat-alzydt, the following :—13° for Suhail, Alya- 
miiniya, Alwakr, Alayytik, Alsimikan, KKalb- ‘al akrab ; 

20° for Alintain. Alhak'a, Alnathra, Adéleshi, ἘΠΕ 
bhishaj, Revati; 14° for the others. 

Kyidently the stars have,in this respect, been divided 
into three groups, the first of which seems to comprise 
the stars reckoned by the Greeks as stars of the first 
and second magnitude, the second the stars of the third 
and fourth magnitude, and the third the stars of the 
fifth and sixth macnitude. 

Brahmagupta ought to have given this classification 
in his emendation of the Khandakhddyaka, but he has 
not done so. He expresses himself in general phrases, 
and simply mentions 14° distance from the sun as 

necessary for the heliacal risings of all lunar stations. 

Vijayanandin says: “Some stars are not covered by 
the rays nor impaired in their shining by the sun, viz. 
Alayytik, Alsimik, Alrimih, the two Eagles, Dhanish- 
tha, and Uttarabhidrapada, becanse they have so much 
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northern latitude, and because also the country (of 
the observer) has so much latitude. For in the more 
northern regions they are seen both at the begimning 
and end of one and the same night, and never dis- 
appear,” 

They have particular methods for the computation 
of the heliacal rising of Agastya, i.e. Suhail or Canopus. 
They observe it first when the sun enters the station 
Hasta, and they lose it out of sight when he enters the 
station Rehini. Pulisa says: “Take donble the apsis of 
the sun. If it is equalled by the corrected place of the 
sun, this is the time of the heliacal setting of Agastya.” 

The apsis of the sun is, according to Pulisa, 24 zodiacal 
signs, ‘I'he double of it falls in 10° of Spica, which is 
the beginnine of the station Hasta. Half the apsis 
falls on 10° of Taurus, which is the beginning of the 
station Rohini. 

Brahmagupta maintains the following in the emen- 
dation of the Ahandakhddyaka :-— 

“The position of Suhail is 27° Orion, its southern 
latitude 71 parts. ‘lhe degrees of its distance from the 
sun necessary for its heliacal rising are 12. 

“The position of Mrigavyadha, i.e. Sirius Yemenicnus, 
is 26° Orion, its southern latitude 40 parts. The de- 
grees of its distanee from the sun necessary for its 
heliacal rising are 13. If you want to find the time 
of their risings, imagine the sun to be in the place of 
the star. That amount of the day which has already 
elapsed is the number of degrees of its distance from 
the sun necessary for its heliacal rising, Fix the 
ascendens on this particular place. When, then, the 
sun reaches the degree of this aseendens, the star first 
becomes yisible. 

“In order to find the time of the heliacal setting of 
a star, add to the degree of the star six complete zodiacal 
signs, Subtract from the sum the degrees of its dis- 
tance from the sun necessary for its heliacal rising, and 
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fix the ascendens on the remainder, When, then, the 
sun enters the degree of the ascendens, that is the time 
of its setting,” 

The book Samii mentions certain sacrifices and 
ceremonies which are practised at the heliacal risings 
of various stars. We shall now record them, translat- 
ing also that which is rather chaff than wheat, since we 
have made it obligatory on ourselves to give the quota- 
tions from the hooks of the Hindus complete and exactly 
as they are. 

Variihamihira says: “ When in the beginning the sun 
had risen, and in his revolution had come to stand im the 
zenith of the towering mountain Vindhya, the latter 
would not recognise his exalted position, and, actuated 
by haughtiness, moved towards him to hinder his 
march and to prevent bis chariot from passing above 
it. The Windhya rose even to the neighbourhood 
of Paradise and the dwellings of the Vidyidharas, the 
spiritual beings, Now the latter hastened to1t because 
it was pleasant and its gardens and meadows were 
lovely, and dwelt there in joy; their wives going to 
and fro, and their children playing with each other. 
When the wind blew against the white garments of 
their daughters, they flew like waving banners. 

In its ravines the wild animals and the lions ap- 
pear as dark black, in consequence of the multitude 
of the animals called bhramara, which cling to them, 
liking the dirt of their bodies when they rub each other 
with the soiled claws. When they attack the rutting 
elephants, the latter become raving. The monkeys and 
bears are seen climbing up to the horns of Vindhya 
and to its lofty peaks; as if by instinct, they took the 
direction towards heaven. The anchorites are seen at 
its water-places, satisfied with nourishing themselves 
by its fruits, The further glorious things of the Vin- 
dhya are innumerable. 

When, now, Agastya, the son of Varuna (i.e. Suhail, 
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the son of the water), had observed all these proceed- 
ings of the Vindhya, he offered to be his companion in 
his aspirations, and asked him to remain in his place 
until he (Agastya) should return and should have freed 
him (Vindhya) from the darkness which was on him, 

V. 1.—Then Agastya turned towards the ocean, de- 
vouring its water, sothatit disappeared, here appeared 
the lower parts of the mountain Vindhya, whilst the 
makera and the water animals were clinging to it. 
They seratched the mountain till they pierced it and dug 
mines In it, in which there remained gems and pearls. 

V. 2.—The ocean became adorned by them, further 
by trees which grew up, though it (the water) was 
feeble, and by serpents rushing to and fro in windings 
on its surface. 

V. 3.—The mountain has, in exchange for the wrong 
done to it by Suhail, received the ornament which it 
has acquired, whence the angels got flaras and crowns 
made for themselves. 

VY. 4.—Likewise the ocean has, in exchange for the 
sinking down of its water into the depth, received the 
sparkling of the fishes when they move about in it, the 
appearance of jewels at its bottom, and the rushing to 
and fro of the serpents and snakes in the remainder of 
its water, When the fishes rise over it, and the conch- 
shells and pearl-oysters, you would take the ocean for 
ponds, the surface of their water being covered with the 
white lotus in the season of sarad and the season of 
autumn, 

V. 5.—You could searcely distinguish between this 
water and heaven, because the ocean is adorned with 
jewels as the heaven is adorned with stars ; with many- 
headed serpents, resembling threads of rays which come 
from the sun; with crystal in it, resembling the body 
of the moon, and with a white mist, above which rise 
the clouds of heaven, 

Y. 6.—How should I not praise him who did this 
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great deed, who pointed out to the angels the beanty of 
the crowns, and made the ocean and the mountain 
Vindhya a treasure-house for them ! 

V. 7.—That is Suhail, by whom the water becomes 
clean from earthly defilement, with which the purity of 
the heart of the pious man is commingled, clean, I say 
from that which overpowers him in the intercourse 
with the wicked. 

V. 8—Whenever Agastya rises and the water in- 
creases in the rivers and valleys during his time, you 
see the rivers offering to the moon all that is on the 
surface of their water, the various kinds of white and 
red lotus and the papyrus; all that swims in them, the 
ducks and the geese (pelicans ?), as a sacrifice unto him, 
aven as a young girl offers roses and presents when she 
enters them (the rivers). 

V. 9.—We compare the standing of the pairs of red 
geese on the two shores, and the swimming to and fro 
of the white ducks in the midst while they sing, to the 
two lips of a beautiful woman, showing her teeth when 
she langhs for joy. 

V. 10,—Nay, we compare the black lotus, standing 
between white lotus, and the dashing of the bees against 
it from desire of the fragrancy of its smell, with the 
black of her pupil within the white of the ring, moving 
coquettishly and amorously, being surrounded by the 
hair of the eyebrows. 

Y. 11.—When you then see the ponds, when the light 
of the moon has risen over them, when the moon illn- 
minates their dim waters, and when the white lotus 
opens which was shut over the bees, you would think 
them the face of a beautiful woman, who looks with a 
black eye from a white eyeball. 

V. 12.—When a stream of the torrents of Varshakiila 
has flown to them with serpents, poison, and the impu- 
rities, the rising of Suhail above them cleans them from 
defilement and saves them from injury. 
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VY. 13.—As one moment's thinking of Suhail before 
the door of a man blots out his sins deserving of punish- 
ment, how much more effective will be the fluency of 
the tongue praising him, when the task is to do away 
with sin and to acquire heavenly reward! The former 
Rishis haye mentioned what sacrifice is necessary when 
Suhail rises. I shall make a present to the kings by 
relating if, and shall make this relation a sacrifice unto 
Him. So I say: 

V. 14.—His rising takes place at the moment when 
some of the light of the sun appears from the east, and 
the darkness of night 18 gathered in the west. The 
beginning of his appearance is difficult to perceive, and 
not every one who looks at him understands it. ‘lhere- 
fore ask the astronomer at that moment about the direc- 
tion whence it rises. 

ιν 15, 16.—Towards this direction offer the sacrifice 
ealled argha, and spread on the earth what you hap- 
pen to have, roses and fragrant flowers as they grow 
in the country. Put on them what you think fit, 
gold, garments, jewels of the sea, and offer incense, 
saffron, and sandalwood, musk and camphor, together 
with an ox and a cow, and many dishes and sweet- 
meats. 

VY. 17.—Know that he who does this during seven 
consecutive years with pious intention, strong belief, 
and confidence, possesses at the end of them the whole 
earth and the ocean which surrounds it on the four 
sides, if he is a Kshatriya. 

V. 18.—1f he is a Brahman, he obtains his wishes, 
learns the Veda, obtains a beautiful wife, and gets 
noble children from her. If he is a Vaisya, he obtains 
much landed property and acquires a glorious lordship. 
If he is a Sidra, he will obtain wealth. All of them 
obtain health and safety, the cessation of injuries, and 
the realisation of reward.” 

This is Warihamihira’s statement regarding the 
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offering to Suhail. In the same book he gives also the 
rules regarding Rohini: 

Vardharat- “Garga, Vasishtha, Kiisyapa, and Parigara told their 

Aitd, chap, Pupils that Mount Meru is built of planks of gold. 

on Rohiv, Out of them there have risen trees with numerous 
sweet-smelling flowers and blossoms. ‘The bees already 
surround them with a humming pleasant to hear, and 
the nymphs of the Devas wander there to and fro with 
exhilarating melodies, with pleasant instruments and 
everlasting joy. This mountain lies in the plain Nan- 
danavana, the park of paradise. So they say. Jupiter 
was there at a time, and then Narada the Rishi asked 
him regarding the prognostics of Rohini, apon which 
Jupiter explamed them to him. I shall here relate 
them as far as necessary. 

V. 4.—Let a man in the black days of the month 
Ashidha observe if the moon reaches Rohini. Let him 
seek to the north or east of the town a hich spot. ‘To 
this spot the Brahman must go who has the charge of 
the houses of the kings. He is to light there a fire and 
to draw a diagram of the yarious planets and lunar 
stations round it. He is to recite what is necessary for 
each one of them, and to give each its share of the 
roses, barley, and oil, and to make each planet propi- 
tious by throwing these things into the fire. Hound the 
fire on all four sides there must be as much as possible 
of jewels and jugs filled with the sweetest water, and 
whatever else there happens to be at hand at the 
moment, fruits, drugs, branches of trees, and roots of 
plants. Further, he is to spread there grass which is 
ent with a sickle for hia night-quarters. Then he is to 
take the different kinds of seeds and corns, to wash 
them with water, to put gold in the midst of them, 
and to deposit them ina jug. Hes to place it towards 
a certain direction, and to prepare Home, i.e. throw- 
ing barley and oil into the fire, at the same time re- 
citing certain passaces from the Veda, which refer to 
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different directions, viz. Varuna-mantra, Viyava-mantra, 
and Soma-mantra. 

He raises a danda, 1.6, a long and high spear, from 
the top of which hang down two straps, the one as long 
as the spear, the other thrice as long, He must do all 
this before the moon reaches Rohini, for this purpose, 
that when she reaches it, he should be ready to deter- 
mine the times of the blowmg of the wind as well as 
ite directions. He learns this by means of the straps 
of the spear. 

V. 10.—IH the wind on that day blows from the cen- 
tres of the four directions, it is considered propitious; 
if if blows from the directions between them, it 15 
considered unlucky. If the wind remains steady in the 
same direction, powerful and without changing, this 
too is considered propitious. The time of its blowing 
is measured by the eight parts of the day, and each 
eighth part is considered as corresponding to the half 
of a month, 

νι 11.—When the moon leaves the station Rohini, 
you look at the seeds placed in a certain direction, 
That of them which sprouts will grow plentifully in 
that year. 

V. 12.—When the moon comes near Rohini, you 
must be on the look-out. Ifthe sky is clear, not affected 
by any disturbance; if the wind is pure and does not 
cause a destructive commotion ; if the melodies of the 
animals and birds are pleasant, this is considered pro- 
pitious. We shall now consider the clonds, 

V. 13, 14.—If they float like the branches of the 
valley (Ὁ batn 7), and out of them the Hashes of lichtning 
appear to the eye; if they open as opens the white 
lotus; if the lightning encircles the cloud like the rays 
of the sun; if the clond has the colour of s/ihium, or of 
bees, or of saffron ; 

V. 15-19.—If the sky is covered with clonds, and 
out of them flashes the lightning like gold, if the rain- 
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bow shows its round form coloured with something like 
the red of evening twilight, and with colours hke those 
of the garments of a bride; if the thunder roars hke 
the screaming peacock, or the bird which cannot drink 
water except from falling rain, which then screams for 
joy, as the frogs enjoy the full water-places, so as to 
croak vehemently ; if you see the sky raging like the 
raging of elephants and buffaloes in the thicket, in the 
various parts of which the fire is blazing; if the clouds 
move like the limbs of the elephants, if thoy shine like 
the shining of pearls, conch-shells, snow, and even as 
the moonbeams, as though the moon had lent the clouds 
her lustre and splendour ; 

V, 20.—All this indicates much rain and blessing by 
a rich growth. 

Ἦ, 25.—At the time when the Brahman sits amidst 
the water-jugs, the falling of stars, the flashing of the 
lightning, thunderbolts, red glow in the sky, tornado, 
earthquake, the falling of hail, and the screaming of 
the wild animals, all these things are considered as 
unlucky. 

V. 26,—If the water decreases in a jug on the north 
side, elther by itself, or by a hole, or by dripping away, 
there will be no rain in the month Srivana, If it te: 
creases In a jug on the east side, there will be no rain 
in Bhiidrapada, If it decreases in a jug on the south 
side, there will be no rain im Agvay uja; and if it de- 
creases in a jug on the west side, there will be no rain 
in Karttika. If there is no decrease of water in the 
jugs, the summer rain will be perfect. 

V. 27.—From the jugs they also derive prognosties 
as to the different castes, ‘The northern jug refers to 
the Brahman, the eastern to the Kshatriya, the southern 
to the Vaigya, and the western to the Sidra. If the 
names of people and certain circumstances are inscribed 
upon the jugs, all that happens to them if, eg. they 
break or the water in them decreases, is considered as 
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prognosticating something which concerns those per- 
sons or circumstances.” 

“The rules relating to the stations Svati and Sravana 
are similar to those relating to Rohini. When you are 
in the white days of the month Ashadha, when the 
moon stands in either of the two stations Ashédhi, 
1.6, Ptirva-ashidha or Uttara-ashidha, select a spot as 
you have selected it for Rohini, and take a balance 
of gold. That is the best. If it is of silver, it is 
middling. If it is not of silyer, make it of wood 
called ἀν, which seems to be the Ahedira tree 
(i.e. Acacia catechn), or of the head of an arrow with 
which already a man has been killed. The smallest 
measure for the length of its beam is a span. The 
longer it is, the better; the shorter if is, the less 
favourable. 

Y. 6.—A scale has four strings, each 10 digits long. 
Its two scales are of linen cloth of the size of 6 digits. 
Its two weights are of gold. 

Y. 7, &—Weigh by it equal quantities of each 
matter, water of the wells, of the ponds, and of the 
rivers, elephants’ teeth, the hair of horses, pieces of gold 
with the names of kings written on them, and pieces of 
other metal over which the names of other people, or the 
names of animals, years, days, directions, or countries 
have been pronounced, 

V. 1.—In weighing, turn towards the east; put the 
weight in the right scale, and the things which are to 
be weighed in the left, Hecite over them and speak to 
the balance: 

ΝΥ, 2— Thou art correct; thou art Deva, and the 
wife of a Deva. Thou art Sarasvati, the daughter of 
Brahman. ‘Thou revealest the right and the truth. 
Thou art more correct than the soul of correctness. 

V. 3.—Thou art like the sun and the planets in their 
wandering from east to west on one and the same road. 

V. 4.—Through thee stands upright the order of the 
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world, and in thee is united the truth and the correct- 
ness of all the angels and Brahmans. 

V. §.—Thon art the danghter of Brahman, and a 
man of thy house is Kasyapa.’ 

V. 1.—This weighing must take place in the eyen- 
ing, Then put the things aside, and repeat their 
weighing the next morning, That which has increased 
in weight will flourish and thrive in that year; that 
which has decreased will be bad and go back. 

This weighing, however, is not only to be done in 
Ashidhd, but also in Rohini and Sviti, 

V. 11.—lTf the year is a leap-year, and the weigh- 
ing happens to take place in the repeated month, the 
weighing is in that year twice done, 

VY. 12.—If the prognostics are identical, what they 
forebode will happen, If they were not identical, 
observe the prognostics of Rohini, for it is predomi- 
nant.” 


{ tor 1) 


CHAPTER LVIU. 


NOW EBB AND FLOW FOLLOW EACH OTHER IN THE 
OCEAN. 


Witn regard to the cause why the water of the ocean 
always remains as it is, we quote the following passage 
from the Maetsya-Purdna -— At the beginning there 
were sixteen mountains, which had wings and could fly 
and rise up into the air. However, the rays of Indra, 
the ruler, burned their wings, so that they fell down, 
deprived of them, somewhere about the ocean, four of 
them in each point of the compass—in the east, Risha- 
bha, Balihaka, Cakra, Mainika; in the north, Candra, 
Katka, Drona, Suhma; in the west, Vakra, Vadhra, 
Narada, Parvata; in the south, Jimita, Dravina, Main- 
ka; Mahigaila (7), Between the third and the fourth 
of the eastern mountains there is the fire Serivartaka, 
which drinks the water of the ocean. But for this the 
ocean would fill up, since the rivers perpetually flow 
to it. 

“This fire was the fire of one of their kings, called 
Aurve. He had inherited the realm from his father, 
who was killed while he was still an embryo. When 
he was born and grew up, and heard the history of his 
father, he became angry against the angels, and drew 
his sword to kill them, since they had neglected the 
guardianship of the world, notwithstanding mankind's 
worshipping them and notwithstanding their being in 
close contact with the world. Thereupon the angels 
humiliated themselves before him and tried to con- 
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ciliate him, so that he ceased from his wrath. Then he 
spoke to them: ‘But what am I to do with the fire of 
my wrath?’ and they advised him to throw it into the 
ocean. It is this fire which absorbs the waters of the 
ocean. Others say: ‘The water of the streams does not 
increase the ocean, because Indra, the ruler, takes up 
the ocean in the shape of the cloud, and sends it down 
8.5 railing.’ ”’ 

Again the Maisya-Purina says: ‘The black part in 
the moon which is called Sagaluksha, ie. the hare’s 
figure, is the image of the figures of the above-men- 
tioned sixteen mountains reflected by the heht of the 
moon on her body.” 

The Fishnu-Dharmea says: “'The moon is called Saga- 
laksha, for the globe of her body is watery, reflecting 
the figure of the earth as a mirror reflects. On the 
earth there are mountains and trees of different shapes, 
which are reflected in the moon as a hare’s figure. It 
is also called Mrigaldicana, i.e. the figure of a gazelle, 
for certain people compare the black part on the moon's 
face to the figure of a gazelle.” 

The lunar stations they declare to be the daughters 
of Prajipati, to whom the moon is married. He was 
especially attached to Kohini, and preferred her to the 
others. Now her sisters, urged by jealousy, complamed 
of him to their father Prajipati. The latter strove to 
keep peace among them, and admonished him, buat with- 
out any success. hen he cursed the moon (Zunus), m 
consequence of which his face became leprous. Now 
the moon repented of his doing, and came penitent to 
Prajiipati, who spoke to him: * My word is one, and 
cannot be cancelled; however, | shall cover thy shame 
for the half of each month.” Thereupon the moon 
spoke to Prajaipati: “ἢ But how shall the trace of the sin 
of the past be wiped off from me?” Prajipati answered : 
* By erecting the shape of the diviga of Mahideva as an 
object of thy worship.” This he did, The diviga he 
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raised was the stone of Somandth, for sema means the 
moon and ndétha means master, so that the whole word 
means master of the moon. 'The image was destroyed 
by the Prince Mahmiid—may God be merciful to 
him!—a.u. 416. He ordered the upper part to be 
broken and the remainder to be transported to his resi- 
dence, Ghaznin, with all its coverings and trappings of 
gold, jewels, and embroidered garments. Part of it 
has been thrown into the hippodrome of the town, 
together with the Cakrasvémin, an idol of bronze, that 
had been brought from Tiineshar. Another part of the 
idol from Somanath lies before the door of the mosque 
of Ghaznin, on which people rub their feet to clean 
them from dirt and wet. 

The ‘viga 18 an image of the penis of Mahadeva. I 
have heard the following story regarding it :--- A Hishi, 
on seeing Mahideva with his wite, became suspicious 
of him, and cursed him that he should lose his penis. 
At once his penis dropped, and was as if wiped 
off. But afterwards the Rishi was in a position to 
establish the signs of his Imnocence and to confirm 
them by the necessary proofs. The suspicion which 
had troubled his mind was removed, and he spoke to 
him: ‘ Verily, I shall recompense thee by making the 
image of the limb which thon hast lost the object of 
worship for men, who thereby will find the road to God, 
and come near him,’ ” 

Variihamihira says about the construction of the 
linge: “* After having chosen a faultless stone for it, 
take it as long as the image is intended to be. Divide 
it into three parts. The lowest part of it is quad- 
rangular, as if it were a cube or quadrangular column. 
The middle part is octagonal, its surface being divided 
by four pilasters. ‘The upper third is round, rounded 
off so as to resemble the gland of a penis. 

V. §4.—In erecting the figure, place the quadran- 
gular third within the earth, and for the octagonal third 
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make a cover, which is called pinda, quadrangular from 
without, but so as to fit also on the quadrangular 
third in the earth. The octagonal form of the inner 
side is to fit on to the middle third, which projects out 
of the earth. The round third alone remains without 
cover.” 

Further he says :— 

V.55.—“ Ti you make the round part too small or 
too thin, it will hurt the country and bring about evil 
among the inhabitants of the regions who have con- 
structed it. If it does not go deep enough down into 
the earth, or if it projects too little out of the earth, 
this causes people to fall ill. When it is in the course 
of construction, and is struck by a peg, the ruler and 
his family will perish. If on the transport it is hit, 
and the blow leaves a trace on it, the artist will 
perish, and destruction and diseases will spread in that 
country.” 

In the south-west of the Sindh country this idol ts 
frequently met with m the houses destined for the 
worship of the Hindus, but Somanith was the most 
famous of these places, Every day they brought there 
a jug of Ganges water and a basket of flowers from 
Kashmir. They believed that the αι of Somanith 
would cure persons of every inveterate illness and heal 
every desperate and incurable disease. 

The reason why in particular Somanith has become 
so famous is that if was a harbour for seafaring people, 
and a station for those who went to and fro between 
Sufila in the country of the Zanj and China. 

Now as regards ebb and flow in the Indian Ocean, 
of which the former is called bharna (?), the latter 
vuehara (?), we state that, according to the notions of the 
common Hindus, there is a fire called Fedavdnala in 
the ocean, which is always blazing, The flow is cansed 
by the fire’s drawing breath and its being blown up by 
the wind, and the ebb is caused by the fire's exhaling 
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the breath and the cessation of its being blown up by 
the wind. 

Mini has come to a belief like this, after he had 
heard from the Hindus that there is a demon in the 
sea whose drawing breath and exhaling breath causes 
the flow and the ebb. 

The educated Hindus determine the daily phases of 
the tides by the rising and setting of the moon, the 
monthly phases by the increase and waning of the 
moon; but the physical cause of both phenomena is not 
understood by them. 

Tt is flow and ebb to which Somaniith owes its name 
(i¢. master of the moon); for the stone (or /iviga) of 
Somanith was originally erected on the coast, a little 
less than three miles west of the month of the river 
Sarsuti, east of the golden fortress Biroi, which had 
appeared as a dwelling-place for Visudeva, not far from 
the place where he and his family were killed, and 
where they were burned. Hach time when the moon 
rises and sets, the water of the ocean rises in the flood 
so as to cover the place in question. When, then, the 
moon reaches the meridian of noon and midnight, the 
water recedes in the ebb, and the place becomes again 
visible. Thus the moon was perpetually occupied in 
serving the idol and bathing it, ‘Therefore the place 
was considered as sacred to the moon. ‘The fortress 
which contained the idol and its treasures was not 
ancient, but was built only abont a hundred years ago. 

The Fishnu-Purdna says: “The greatest height of 
the water of the flow is 1§00 digits.” This statement 
seems rather exaggerated; for if the waves and the 
mean height of the ocean rose to between sixty to 
seventy yards, the shores and the bays would be more 
overflown than has ever been witnessed, Still this is 
not entirely improbable, as it is not in itself impossible 
on account of some law of nature. 

The fact that the just-mentioned fortress is said to 
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have appeared out of the ocean is not astonishing for 
that particular part of the ocean; for the Dibajat 
islands (Maledives and Laccadives) originate in a 
similar manner, rising out of the ocean as sand-downs. 
They increase, and rise, and extend themselves, and 
remain in this condition for a certain time. Then they 
become decrepit as if from old age; the single parts 
become dissolved, no longer keep together, and dis- 
appear in the water as if melting away. The inhabi- 
tants of the islands quit that one which apparently dies 
away, and migrate to a young and fresh one which is 
about to rise above the ocean. They take their cocoa- 
nut palms along with them, colonise the new island, 
and dwell on it. 

That the fortress in question is called golden may 
only be a conventional epithet. Possibly, however, 
this object is to be taken literally, for the islands of 
the Zibaj are called the Gold Country (Suvarnadvipa), 
because you obtain much gold as deposit if you wash 
only a little of the earth of that country. 


( 107 ) 


CHAPTER LIX, 
ON THE SOLAR AND LUNAR ECLIPSES, 


Iv is perfectly known to the Hindu astronomers that 
the moon is eclipsed by the shadow of the earth, and 
the sun 15 eclipsed by the moon. UHereon they have 
based their computations in the astronomical hand- 
books and other works. 

Varihamihira says in the Savihitd — 

V. 1.—‘“Some scholars maintain that the Head be- 
longed to the Daityas, and that his mother was Sim- 
hika, After the angels had fetched the amriéa out of 
the ocean, they asked Vishnu to distribute it among 
them. When he did so, the Head also came, resembling 
the angels in shape, and associated himself with them. 
When Vishnu handed him a portion of the amrita, he 
took and drank it. But then Vishnu perceived who it 
was, hit him with his round cakra, and cut off his head. 
However, the head remained alive on account of the 
aimritea im its mouth, whilst the body died, since it had 
not yet partaken of the amrita, and the force of the 
latter had not yet spread through it. Then the Head, 
humbling itself, spoke: ‘For what sin has this been 
done?’ ‘Thereupon he was recompensed by being 
raised to heaven and by being made one of its in- 
habitants. 

γ΄. 2.—Others say that the Head has a body like sun 
and moon, but that it is black and dark, and cannot 
therefore be seenin heayen. Brahman, the first father, 
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ordered that he should never appear in heaven except 
at the time of an eclipse. 

V. 3.-—Others say that he has a head like that of a 
serpent, and a tail like that of a serpent, whilst others 
say that he has no other body besides the black colour 
which is seen.” 

After having finished the relation of these absurdities, 
Varahamihira continues :— 

VY. 4—‘“ If the Head had a body, it wonld act by 
immediate contact, whilst we find that he eclipses from 
ἃ, distance, when between him and the moon there is 
an interval of six zodiacal signs, esides, his motion 
does not increase nor decrease, so that we cannot 
imagine an eclipse to be caused by his body reaching 
the spot of the lnnar eclipse. 

VY. 5.—And if a man commits himself to such a 
view, let him tell us for what purpose the cycles of the 
Head's rotation have been calculated, and what is the 
use of their being correct In consequence of the fact 
that his rotation ig a regular one. Ii the Head is 
imagined to be a serpent with head and tail, why does 
it not eclipse from a distance less or more than six 
#otliacal signs ? 

V. 6—His body is there present between head and 
tail; both hane together by means of the body. Still 
it does not eclipse sun nor moon nor the fixed stars of 
the lunar stations, there being an eclipse only if there 
are two heads opposed to each other. 

V. 7.—lf the latter were the case, and the moon 
rose, being eclipsed by one of the two, the sun would 
necessarily set, being eclipsed by the other. Likewise, 
if the moon should get eclipsed, the sun would rise 
eclipsed. And nothing of the kind ever occurs. 

V. 8.—As has been mentioned by scholars who enjoy 
the help of God, an eclipse of the moon 15 her enter- 
ing the shadow of the earth, and an eclipse of the sun 
consists in this that the moon covers and hides the sun 
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from us. ‘Therefore the lunar eclipse will never revolve 
from the west nor the solar eclipse from the east. 
V. 9.—A long shadow stretches away from the earth, 


in like manner as the shadow of a tree. 

VY. 10.— When the moon has only little latitude, 
standing in the seventh sign of its distance from the 
sun, and if it does not stand too far north or south, in 
that case the moon enters the shadow of the earth and 
is eclipsed thereby. The first contact takes place on 
the side of the east. 

V. 11.—When the sun is reached by the moon from 
the west, the moon covers the sun, as if a portion of a 
cloud covered him. The amount of the covering differs 
in different regions. 

V. 12.—Because that which covers the moon 15 large, 
her light wanes when one-half of it is eclipsed; and 
because that which covers the sun is not large, the rays 
are powerful notwithstanding the eclipse. 

¥. 13.—The nature of the Head has nothing what- 
ever to do with the lunar and solar eclipses. On this 
subject the scholars in their books agree.” 

After having described the nature of the two eclipses, 
as ἠδ understands them, he complains of those who do 
not know this, and says: “‘ However, common people 
are always very loud in proclaiming the Head to be 
the cause of an eclipse, and they say, ‘If the Head 
did not appear and did not bring about the eclipse, the 
Brahmans would not at that moment undergo an obli- 
gatory washing.’ ἡ 

Varahamihira says :— 

VY. 14.—' The reason of this is that the head humi- 
liated itself after it had been ent off, and received from 
Brahman a portion of the offering which the Brahmans 
offer to the fire at the moment of an eclipse. 

V. 15.—Therefore he is near the spot of the eclipse, 
searching for his portion. Therefore at that time people 
mention him frequently, and consider him as the cause 
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of the eclipse, althongh he has nothing whatsoever to 
do with it; for the eclipse depends entirely upon the 
uniformity and the declination of the orbit of the 
moon.” 

The latter words of Varihamihira, who, in passages 
quoted previously, has already revealed himself to us 
as a man who accurately knows the shape of the world, 
are odd and surprising. However, he seems sometimes 
to side with the Brahmans, to whom he belonged, and 
from whom he could not separate himself. Still he 
does not deserve to be blamed, as, on the whole, his 
foot stands firmly on the basis of the truth, and he 
clearly speaks out the truth. Compare, ¢.g. his state- 
ment regarding the Sardi, which we have mentioned 
above (v. 1. 366). 

Would to God that all distinguished men followed 
his example! Ent look, for instance, at Brahmagupta, 
who is certainly the most distinguished of their astro- 
nomers, Jor as he was one of the Brahmans who read 
in their Purfinas that the sun is lower than the moon, 
and who therefore require a head biting the sun in 
order that he should be eclipsed, he shirks the truth 
and lends his support to imposture, if he did not—and 
this we think by no means impossible—from intense 
disgust at them, speak as he spoke simply in order to 
mock them, or under the compulsion of some mental 
derancement, like a man whom death is about to rob of 
his consciousness. ‘he words in question are found in 
the first chapter of his Brahmasiddhdnta :— 

“Some people think that the eclipse is not cansed by 
the Head. ‘This, however, is a foolish idea, for it is he 
in fact who eclipses, and the generality of the inhabi- 
tants of the world say that it is the Head who eclipses. 
The Veda, which is the word of God from the mouth of 
Brahman, says that the Head eclipses, likewise the book 
Smruvi, composed by Mann, and the Saviitd, composed 
by Garga the son of Brahman. On the contrary, Vari- 
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hamihira, Srishena, A ryabhata, and Vishnucandra main- 
tain that the eclipse is not caused by the Head, but 
by the moon and the shadow of the earth, in direct 
opposition to all (to the generality of men), and from 
enmity against the just-mentioned dogma. For if the 
Head does not cause the eclipse, all the usages of the 
Brahmans which they practise at the moment of an 
eclipse, viz. their rubbing themselves with warm oil, 
and other works of prescribed worship, would be illu- 
sory and not be rewarded by heavenly bliss. Ifa man 
declares these things to be illusory, he stands outside 
of the generally acknowledged dogma, and that is not 
allowed. Manu says in the Smyriti: ‘When the Head 
keeps the sun or moon in eclipse, all waters on earth 
become pure, and in purity like the water of the Ganges.’ 
The Veda says: ‘'The Head is the son of a woman of the 
daughters of the Daityas, called Saiaaid’ (ἢ Simhika 7}. 
Therefore people practise the well-known works of piety, 
and therefore those authors must cease to oppose the 
generality, for everything which isin the Veda, Smita, 
and Sarikitd is true.” 

If Brahmagupta, in this respect, is one of those of 
whom God says (Koran, Sira xxvii. 14), “ They have 
denied our signs, although ther hearts know them elearty, 
From wickedness and houghtiness,” we shall not argue 
with him, but only whisper into his ear: If people 
must under circumstances give up opposing the reli- 
gious codes (as seems to be your case), why then do you 
order people to be pious if you forget to be so your- 
self? Why do you, after having spoken such words, 
then begin to calculate the diameter of the moon in 
order to explain her eclipsing the sun, and the dia- 
meter of the shadow of the earth in order to explain its 
eclipsing the moon? Why do you compute both eclipses 
in agreement with the theory of those heretics, and not 
according to the views of those with whom you think 
it proper to agree’ If the Brahmans are ordered to 
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practise some act of worship or something else at the 
occurrence of an eclipse, the eclipse is only the date 
of these things, not (ieir cause. Thus we Muslims are 
bound to say certain prayers, and prohibited from say- 
ing others, at certain times of the revolution of the sun 
and his light. ‘These things are simply chronological 
dates for those acts, nothing more, for the sun has 
nothing whatever to do with our (Muslim) worship, 

Brahmagupta says (ii. 110), “The generality thinks 
thus.” I?f he thereby means the totality of the inhabi- 
tants of the inhabitable world, we can only say that he 
would be very little able to investigate thew opinions 
either by exact research or by means of historical tra- 
dition. For India itself is, in comparison to the whole 
inhabitable world, only a small matter, and the number 
of those who differ from the Hindus, both in religion 
and law, is larger than the number of those who agree 
with them, 

Orit Brahmacupta means the generality of the Hindus, 
we agree that the uneducated among them are much 
more numerous than the educated; but we also point 
out that in all our religious codes of divine revelation 
the uneducated crowd is blamed as being ignorant, 
always doubting, and ungrateful, 

I, for my part, am inclined to the belief that that 
which made Brahmagupta speak the above-mentioned 
words (which involve a sin against conscience) was 
something of a calamitous fate, like that of Socrates, 
which had befallen him, notwithstanding the abun- 
dance of his knowledge and the sharpness of his intel- 
lect, and notwithstanding his extreme youth at the 
time. For he wrote the frahmasiddhdnta when he was 
only thirty years of age. If this indeed is his excuse, 
we accept 1t, and herewith drop the matter. 

As for the above-mentioned people (the Hindu theo- 
lomians), from whom you must take care not to differ, 
how should they be able to understand the astronomical 
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theory regarding the moon’s eclipsing the sun, as they, 
in their Purinas, place the moon @fore the sun, and 
that which is higher cannot cover that which is lower 
in the sight of those who stand lower than both. 
Therefore they required some being which devours 
moon and sun, as the fish devours the bait. and causes 
them to appear in those shapes in which the eclipsed 
parts of them in reality appear. However, in each 
nation there are ignorant people, and leaders still more 
ignorant than they themselves, who (as the Koran, 
Sura xxix. 12, says) “hear their own burdens and other 
burdens besides them,” and who think they can increase 
the light of their minds; the fact being that the masters 
are as ionorant as the pupils. 

Very odd is that which Varihamihira relates of certain 
ancient writers, to whom we must pay no attention if 
we do not want to oppose them, viz. that they tried to 
prognosticate the occurrence of an eclipse by pouring a 
small amount of water together with the same amount 
of oil into a large vase with a flat bottom on the eighth 
of the limar days. Then they examined the spots 
where the oil was united and dispersed, The united 
portion they considered as a prognostication for the be- 
ginning of the eclipse, the dispersed portion as a prog- 
nostication for its end, 

Further, Varihamihira says that somebody used to 
think that the conjunction of the planets is the canse 
of the eclipse (V. 16), whilst others tried to prognosticate 
an eclipse from unlucky phenomena, as, e.g. the falling 
of stars, comets, halo, darkness, hurricane, landslip, and 
earthquake, ‘These things,” so he says, “are not always 
contemporary with an eclipse, nor are they its cause ; 
the nature of an unlucky event is the only thing which 
these occurrences have in common with an eclipse. A 
reasonable explanation is totally different from such 
absurdities. ” 

The same man, knowing only too well the character 
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of his countrymen, who like to mix up peas with wolf's 
beans, pearls with dung, says, without quoting any 
authority for his words (V. 63): “Τῇ at the time of an 
eclipse a violent wind blows, the next eclipse will be 
six months later. If a star falls down, the next eclipse 
will be twelve months later. If the air dusty, it will 
be eighteen months later. If there is an earthquake, it 
will be twenty-four months later. Ifthe air is dark, it 
will be thirty months later. If hail falls, it will be 
thirty-six months later.” 

Toe such things silence is the only proper answer. 

I shall not omit to mention that the different kinds 
of eclipses described In the canon of Alkhwarizmi, 
though correctly represented, do not agree with the 
results of actual observation, More correct is a similar 
view of the Hindus, viz. that the eclipse has the colour 
of smoke if it covers less than half the body of the 
moon ; that it is coal-black if it completely covers one 
half of her; that it has a colour between black and red 
if the eclipse covers more than half of her body; and, 
lastly, that it is yellow-brown if if covers the whole 
body of the moon. 
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CHAPTER LX. 
ON THE PARVAN. 


Tue intervals between which an eclipse may happen Page sé. 
and the number of their lnunations are sufficiently a eer 
demonstrated in the sixth chapter of Almagest. The Το 
Hindus call a period of time at the beginning and end 

of which there occur lunar eclipses, parven, The fol- 

lowing information on the subject is taken from the 
μνᾶ. Its author, Varihamihira, says: “Each six Quotation 
months form a perven, in which an eclipse may happen. haanilira’s 
These eclipses form a cycle of seven, each of which has ane 

a particular dominané and prognostics, as exhibited in “~~” 


the following table :— 


| Number | 
| of the it | αὶ 5 | ἃ δ 6 7 
| Parvanes. 
} — ——— —  -.- 
| pie 
τ Kubera, | Varuna, Agni, ἐπε] .. 
ΤΩΝ Sadin, | Indra, | the Pro-| the Pro- |Fire, also see 
of the Brahman.) ἦν, the the tector | teetor | called Pi ; ‘ 
L thaw Moon. | Ruler, | ofthe | of the | Mitra- “Teath, 
North, | Water. | klrya. Ball. 
| — 
erg Os} se ig | = as Ξ: 
oo μῳ > Boe 1: = 4, ee = 
ΞΡ Ὁ fa ἐξῇ Ξ 8 th = 6 2 = ἰῇ 
Sealy; ΞῸὉ9 τ 8 58 Ξ 
Soa ft £+# ee oS oo = - 
. Soe?) ae Bo ΕΞ a tn = ὧν ee co 
4 |ES Cleo SBS | π ΞΡ |fo's ee ΒΝ 
ξ δ ἘΞ 38 [25 |g. FEE | Be | 
=| a= ΕΞ Ξ Bs = 2 | os 
|. ἘΞ ΕΠ τῷ file | oo | ai e | “a 
— ΒΊΞΕΞΙ Ξὼφ = _= | Ee | S88 leks | oS 
= ἈΞ τὴξ εν 22 ἘΞ ΞῈς ἐξ 
a [eas Se ΒΒ Ὁ so a2 2 εἰ a 
= ἽΕΙ, A ae a fen Ὡς = = τ eas SS - fae 
= pa a rrr ba a : 
BE Geek| SEs i gele"s| SES \wEeg| 22 
| 5208 deel Bes| pee θυ leeks!) te 
ἐπ el I ioe Gi Th a τ 1 
ἘΞ αὶ ἢ 5.5 Ὁ [5.5 Ἔ 4 abe S22 |S hac a6 
rs ΕΞ 3 a a _ faa 
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The computation of the perran in which you happen 
to be is the following, according to the Ahondathddyake: 
* Write down the eharyena, as computed according to 
this canon, in two places. Multiply the one by 50, and 
divide the product by 1296, reckoning a fraction, if it is 
not less than one-half, asawhole. Add to the quotient 
1063. Add the sum to the number written in the second 
place, and divide the sum by 180, The quotient, as 
consisting of wholes, means the number of complete 
parvans. Divide it by 7, and the remainder under 7 
which you get means the distance of the particular 
parvan from the first one, 1.6. from that of Brahman. 
However, the remainder under 180 which you get by 
the division is the elapsed part of the parvan in which 
you are. Yousubtract it from 180. If the remainder 
is less than 15, a lunar eclipse is possible or necessary ; 
if the remainder is larger, it is impossible. Therefore 
you must always by a similar method compute that 
time which has elapsed before the particular parvan in 
which you happen to be.” 

In another passage of the book we find the following 
rule: “Take the halpo-ahargana, ie. the past portion 
of the days of a kalpa, Subtract therefrom 96,031, 
and write down the remainder in two different places. 
Subtract from the lower number 84, and divide the sum 
by 561. Subtract the quotient from the upper number 
and divide the remainder by 173. The quotient you 
disregard, but the remainder you divide by 7. The quo- 
tient gives parvens, beginning with Brahmddi” (sic). 

These two methods do not agree with each other. 
We are under the impression that in the second pas- 
sage something has either fallen ont or been changed 
by the copyists. 

What Varihamihira says of the astrological portents 
of the garvans does not well suit his deep learning. 
He says: “If in a certain parvan there is no eclipse, 
but there is one in the other cycle, there are no rains, 
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and there will be much hunger and killing.” If in 
this passage the translator has not made a blunder, 
we can only say that this description applies to each 
pervan preceding such a one in which there occurs an 
eclipse. 

Stranger still is the following remark of his (V. 24): 
“ Tf an eclipse occurs earlier than has been calculated, 
there is little rain and the sword is drawn. If it 
oceurs later than has been caleulated, there will be 
pestilence, and death, and destruction in the corn, the 
froit, and flowers. (¥V. 25.) This is part of what I have 
found in the books of the ancients and transferred to 
this place. Ifa man properly knows how to calculate, 
it will not happen to him in his caleulations that an 
eclipse falls too early or too late. If the sun is eclipsed 
and darkened outside a parven, you must know that an 
angel called Tvashtri has eclipsed him.” 

Similar to this is what he says in another passage: 
“lf the turning to the north takes place before the eun 
enters the sign Capricornus, the south and the west 
will be ruined. Uf the turning to the south takes place 
before the sun enters Cancer, the east and the north 
will be rumed, Ifthe turning coimeides with the sun's 
entering the first degrees of these two signs, or takes 
place after it, happiness will be common to all four 
sides, and bliss in them will increase.” 

Such sentences, understood as they seem intended 
to be understood, sound like the ravings of a madman, 
but perhaps there is an esoteric meaning concealed 
behind them which we do not know. 

After this we must continue to speak of the domini 
temporum, for these two are of a eyclical nature, adding 
such materials as are related to them. 
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CHAPTER LXI. 


ON THE DOMINANTS OF THE DIFFERENT MEASURES OF 
TIME IN BOTH RELIGIOUS AND ASTRONOMICAL RELA- 
TIONS, AND ON CONNECTED SUBJECTS. 


Duration, or time in general, only applies to the 
Creator as being Ais age, and not determinable by a 
beginning and an end. In facet, it is his eternitiy. 
They frequently call it the soul, Le. purusha, But as 
regards common time, which is determinable by mo- 
tion, the single parts of it apply to beings beside the 
Creator, and to natural phenomena beside the sovwl. 
Thus calpe is always used in relation to Brahman, for 
it is his day and night, and his life is determined by it. 

Kach manvaentara has a special dominant called 
Manu, who is described by special qualities, already 
mentioned in a former chapter, On the other hand, 1 
have never heard anything of dominants of the cefiur- 
yugas or yugas. 

Varihamihira says in the Great Book of Nativities : 
κε Aida, i.e, the year, belongs to Saturn; yana, half a 
year, to the sun; Aitw, the sixth part of a year, to Mer- 
cury; the month, to Jupiter; Paksha, hal! a month, to 
Venus; Viisera, the day, to Mars; Mufilrta, to the 
moon,” 

In the same book he defines the sixth parts of the 
year in the following manner: “The first, beginning 
with the winter solstice, belongs to Saturn; the second, 
to Venus; the third, to Mara; the fourth, to the Moon: 
the fifth, to Mercury; the sixth, to Jupiter.” 
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We have already, in former chapters, described the 
dominants of the hours, of the muhdrtas, of the halves 
of the lunar days, of the single days in the white and 
black halves of the month, of the parvans of the 
eclipses, and of the single manvantaras. What there 
is more of the same kind we shall give in this place, 

In computing the dominant of the year, the Hindus 
nse another method than the Western nations, who 
compute it, according to certain well-known rules, from 
the ascendens or horoscope of a year. ‘The dominant of 
the year as well as the dominant of the month are the 
rulers of certain periodically recurring parts of time, 
and are by a certain calculation derived from the domt- 
nenis of the hours and the dominants of the days. 

Tf you want to find the dominant of the year, com- 
pute the sum of days of the date in question according 
to the rules of the canon Khandakhddyaka, which is 
the most universally used among them. Subtract there- 
from 2201, and divide the remainder by 360. Multiply 
the quotient by 3, and add to the prodact always 3. 
Divide the sum by 7. The remainder, a number 
under 7, you count off on the week-days, beginning 
with Sunday. The dominant of that day you come 
to is at the same time the dominant of the year. The 
remainders you get by the division are the days of his 
rule which have already elapsed. These, together with 
the days of his rule which have not yet elapsed, give 
the sum of 360. 

It is the same whether we reckon as we haye just 
explained, or add to the here-mentioned sum of days 
319, instead of subtracting from it. 

If you want to find the dominant of the month, sub- 
tract 71 from the sum of days of the date in question, 
and divide the remainder by 30. Double the quotient 
and add 1. The sum divide by 7, and the remainder 
count off on the week-days, beginning with Sunday, 
The dominant of the day you come to is at the same 
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time the dominant of the month. The remainder you 
get by the division is that part of his rule which has 
already elapsed. This, together with that part of his 
rule which has not yet elapsed, gives the sum of 30 days. 

It is the same whether you reckon as we have just 
explained, or add 19 to the days of the date, instead of 
subtracting from them, and then add 2 instead of 1 to 
the double of the sum. 

Tt is useless here to speak of the dominant of the 
day, for you find it by dividing the sum of the days of 
a date by 7; or to speak of the dominant of the hour, 
for you find it by dividing the revolving sphere by 15. 
Those, however, who use the dpat καιρικαὶ divide by 15 
the distance between the degree of the sun and the de- 
gree of the ascendens, it being measured by equal degrees, 
The book Sridkarva of Mahddeva says: “Each of 
the thirds of the day and night has a dominant. The 
dominant of the first third of day and night is Brahman, 
that of the second Vishnu, and that of the third Rudra.” 
This division is based on the order of the three primeval 
forces (sativa, rajas, tamiers), 

The Hindus have still another custom, viz. that of 
mentioning together with the dominant of the year one 
of the Na@ges or serpents, which have certain names as 
they are used in connection with one or other of the 
planets. Wehave united them in the following table :-— 


Table of the serpents. 


| The dominant of | The names of the serpents which accompany the 


| the year. Dominus Anat, given in two diferent forma, | 
| 
San. Buka (? Vasuki), Nanda, 
Moon. Pushkara, Citrangada. 
Mars. Pindiraka, Bharma, (1), Takshaka, 
Mercury. Cabrahasta (Ti, Karkota, 
Jupiter. Elipatra, Padma. 
Venus, Karkotaka, Mahapacima, 


Saturn, Cakshabhadra (1), nankha, 
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The Hindus combine the planets with the sun be- the dowi- 

. tiatite of the 

cause they depend upon the sun, and the fixed stars planets δον 
cording to 


with the moon because the stars of her stations belong Fisyu- 
tothem. It is known among Hindu as well as Muslim πον 
astrologers that the planets exercise the rule over the 
zodiacal signs. Therefore they assume certain angelic 
beings as the dominants of the planets, who are ex- 
hibited in the following table, taken from the Vishnw- 
dharma :— 


Table of the dominante of the planets. 


The planets and the two nodes. | Their dominants, 
nan. Agni, " 
Moon, Vyana (71. 
Mars. Fodondishin {1}. 
Mercury. Vishnu. 
Jupiter. Sura. | 
Venus, Gauri. 
paturn, Prajapati. | 
The Head. Ganapati (7), 
The Tail. | Visvakarman., 


The same book attributes also to the lunar stations the domi. 
᾿ : + nants of the 
as to the planets certain dominants, who are contained παν 


in the following table :-— ἐμ ὦ 
Seen: ἢ = Ὁ σα’ πὰ πη Sf τ a Page δ, 
The Lunar &tations. | Their dominants. 
Krittiké. Agni, | 
Rohini. Kesvara. 
Mrivasirsha. Indu, 1... the moon, 
Ardrai. Hiudra, 
Punarvasn. Aditi. 
Pushya. Guru, te, Jupiter. 
Asles ha. Sarpas. 
Masha. Pitaras. 
Pirvaphalg uni. Bhaga. 
Uttaraphalguni, Aryaman, 
Hasta. Savitri, te, Bavita, 
ΟἸ τᾷ, Tvashtri, 
Sviti. Vayu. 


Visakha, wanes ie 
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The Lunar &tations. 


Anuridha, 
Jyeshths. 

Mila, 
Pirvashadba., 
Uttarishddhi. 
Abhijit. 

ΤΑ ΠΗ, 
Dhanishta. 
Satabhishaj, 
Pirvabhidrapada. 


Uttarabhadrapada, 


Revatt. 
Asvini. 
Bharani. 


Their dominants. 


Mitra, 
ra, 
Nirriti, 


Apas, 

Visvé[ deviis]. 
Brahman, 
Vishnu. 
Vasavas, 
Varuna, 

[Aja ekapid], 
Ahir budhnva. 
Pashan, 

Asvin (ἢ), 


Yama, 
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CHAPTER LXIT. 


ON THE SIXTY YEARS-SAMVATSARA, ALSO CALLED 
“ STASHTYABDA.” 


Page αὐ: 


THE word samvatsara, which means the yeors, is a tech- rxplane- 

: : ,-« tion of the 
nical term for cycles of years constructed on the basis terms acu- 
of the revolutions of Jupiter and the sun, the heliacal fricitwvendt, 
rising of the former being reckoned as the beginning. 
lt revolves in sixty years, and is therefore called shash- 
fyabda, i.e. sixty years. 

We have already mentioned that the names of the a yearis 


ΝΕ : a . ὦ resided 
lunar stations are, by the names of the months, divided Gver by that 


: ᾿. . month tn 
into groups, each month having a namesake in the cor- which the 


* : helincal 
responding group of stations. We have represented sising of 
these things in a table, in order to facilitate the subject etn’ 
(v.1. 218). Knowing the station in which the heliacal 

rising of Jupiter occurs, and looking up this station 

in the just-mentioned table, you find at the left of it 

the name of the month which rules over the year in 
question. You bring the year in connection with the 
month, and say, eg. the year of Caitra, the year of Vat- 
βάλλει, &e. For each of these years there exist astro- 
logical rules which are well known in their literature. 

For the computation of the lunar station in which tow to fina 


the heliacal rising of Jupiter oceurs, Varihamihira station of 
gives the following rule in his Savihitd :— inoliseal ris- 
“Take the Sakakala, multiply it by 11, and multiply 2% 23" 


Varileami- 


the product by 4. You may do this, or you may also him's sai. 
multiply the Sakakdla by 44. Add 8589 to the product Sins"? 


will, ac, 51, 
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and divide the sum by 3750. The quotient represents 
years, months, days, &e. 

* Add them to the Sakakila, and divide the sum by 
60, ‘The quotient represents great sexagenarian yiugas, 
i.e. complete shashkiyebdas, which, as not being necessary, 
are disregarded. Divide the remainder by 5, and the 
quotient represents small, complete five-year yuges. 
That which remains being less than one yige, 1s called 
samuvatsara, νος the year. 

“WV. 22.—Write down the latter number in two diffe- 
rent places. Multiply the one by 9, and add to the pro- 
duct -ς of the number in the other place. Take of the 
sum the fourth part, and this number represents com- 
plete lunar stations, its fractions representing part of 
the next following current station. Count off this 
number of the stations, beginning with Dhanishtha, 
The station you arrive at is that one in which the 
heliacal rising of Jupiter takes place.” ‘Thereby you 
know the month of the years, as has above been ex- 
plained. 

Smaller The great yegas begin with the heliacal rising of 

Sroteets ἢ upiter in the beginning of the station Dhanishtha and 

eheeeris the beginning of the month Miigha. The small yugas 
have within the great ones a certain order, being 
divided into groups which comprehend certain numbers 
of years, and each of which has a special dominant. 
This division is represented by the following table. 

If you know what number in the great yuga the year 
in question occupies, and you look up this number 
among the numbers of the years in the upper part 
of the table, you find under it, in the corresponding 
columns, both the name of the year and the name of 
its dominant, 
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| Numbers 
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Sam vatsara. 


1 5.Ἐ-Ξ 
d 
| 


Agni, 
ΓΕ 
the fire, 


Numbers | Numbers 
with the | with the 
unmil ὦ. mnth 1. 
τ τὶ 
12 [7 
22 27 
32 3} 

43 47 
53 37 
Parivatsara. 


the sun. 


Numbers 


Numbers 
with the with the 
unit 4, unit 8. 
3 & 

a 

4 18 
27 28 
33. | 848 
4 45 
53 58 

Idavatsara. 


Sitamaytikbamiilin, 
ae. having a cold 
ray, viz. the moon. 


Numbers | Numbers | 
with the with the 
ἘΠῚ} 4. init 9. 
4 9 
id 19 
24 29 
ΚΙ 39 
44 49 
54 54 
Anuvatsara. 


Prajdpati, the 
father of the 


lunar stations. 


Numbers | Numbers | 
with the | without ἃ 
unit «. unit, 
] 
ἘΠ 1“ Ψὰ 
Γ 20 
25 30 
35 40 
45 50 
55 bo 
Udvatsara. 


Sallasutipati, i.¢. 
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daughter of the 
mountain, viz, 
Mahiadeva. 
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Thenames § Hurther, every single one of the sixty years has a 


years oa name of its own, and the yugas, too, have names which 
are the names of their dominants. All these names 
are exhibited in the following table. 

This table is to be used in the same way as the 
preceding one, as you find the name of each year 
of the whole cycle (of sixty years) under the corre- 
sponding number. It would be a lengthy affair if we 
were to explain the meanings of the single names 
and their propnostics, All this is found in the book 
Sean hited. 


Page | 


265. 


T.—Lustrum. I. 
Favourable. Its lord is Manu, ic. Nara- } 
yana . ' Prabhava. 
IY.— Lustrum. 6. 
Favourable. Its lord Surejya, dc. Jupiter Angiras, 
IYT,.—Lustrom, 1τὶ 
Favourable. Its lord Balabhit, ie, igvara. 
India . ¢ ‘ . : : 
| TV.—Lustrum. f 16, 
Favourable. Its lord Hutésa, ic. the fire | Citrabhiénu. 
| ¥,—Laustrum, 21, 
Indifferent, Its-lord Tvashtri, the lord 4 sit, 
of the lunar station Citra . ἢ " nee 
ViI.—Lustrum., 26, 
Indifferent. Its lord Proshthapada, the 
lord of the Innar station pee Ἵ Nandana. 
drapada : - 


Ὥς 
Vibhava, 


7: 
Srimukha, 


IZ. 


Bahudhinya, 


1. 
ΒΞ ΗΠ ἄπ, 


as 


parvadhiérin, 


27. 


Vijaya. 


I}: 
Pramathin. 


18. 


Parthiva (1). 


21. 
Virodhin, 


ok. 


Jaya. 


A. 
Pramoda. 


Ch. 
Yuvan, 


ra. 
Vikramsa, 


Ig. 
Tirana. 


24, 
Vikrita, 


20. 


Manmatha, 


5. 
Prajapati. 


To, 
Dhatri. 


rs, 
Visha. 
{Vrishabha 7) | 
20. 
Vyarya, 


25. | 


Kihara. 


40. 


Cadur ({}. | 
} 
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δῆ, 
‘ VIT,—Lustraim. 31. 
Indifferent. Its lord Ρίνήτηβ, ie. the}]|) p, 
fathers . ΐ . : ἡ on 


is VITIL—Lustrum. 36. 
Indiiferent. Its lord is Siva, te. the een cs 
Creatures ; A ; : : ' Sokakrit. 
TX. — Lustrum. 1 
Unlucky. Its lord Soma, γι. the moon . Plavanpa, 
X.— Lustrum. 46. 


Unlucky, 
and the fire together 


AL.—Lastrum. | 51, 

Unlucky. Ite lord Advin, the lord of ae 
the lunar station Advint 4 dL 

ALI.—Lustrom. 56. 


Unineky. Its lord Bhaga, the lord of seta 
the lunar station Pirv iphalgunt . ᾿ { Dundubhi. 


a 
malamba. 


lt lord Sakranala, de. a Paridhavin. 


a2. 
Vilambin. 


41. 


ΕΠ ΠΤ 


AD. 
Kilaka. 


ay. 
Pramadin 


52. 


Kalayukta. 


5.1: 
Anpara, 


33: 
Vikarin. 


38, 
Krodhin, 


43. 
SATA. 


As. 
Vikrama. 


53: 
Siddhirtha, 


58. 


Raktiksha (7), 


34. 


Sarvari {7} 


320)» 
Visvivasn, 


44. 
Said hirana. 


49. 
Rikshasa. 


8}, 
Krodha, 


qo. 
Parivastu, 


45. 


Rodhakrit. 


κῶν 


Aoala. 


55: 
Durmati, 


bo, 
Kshava. 
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This is the method for the determination of the Page οὔτ, 
years of the shashtyabda, as recorded in their books. 
However, I have seen Hindus who subtract 3 from 
the era of Vikramaditya, and divide the remainder 
by 60. The remainder they count off from the begin- 
ning of the great yuqa. This method is not worth 
anything. By-the-bye, it is the same whether you 
reckon in the manner mentioned, or add 12 to the 
Sakakila. 

I have come across some people from the country the smeae- 


δ Of the 


of Kano] who told me that, with them, the cycle of people of 
samvatsaras has 1248 years, each single one of the a 
twelve semvatsaras having 104 years. According to 
this statement we must subtract 554 from the Sakakéla, 
and with the remainder compare the following diagram. 
In the corresponding column you see in which samrat- 
sore the year in question lies, and how many years of 
the semovatsar 
| ; | 
The years Ἱ, 105, S00. 31, 17. 5al, 
Their / ei π- κι, 4 Ἷ ae 
Bukesikeha. Pilumant.| Katara, | Kailavrinta, |Nanumand.) Meru, 
| names | [ἢ {} Ξ (ἢ | 
| ΞΘ ΟΣ ΞΟ ΠΡῚΝ ΞΕ ΕΕΞΞΘΡῚῸΞ - | 
|The years 625. 720) B34. Q37. TOE, | 145. 
ἩΝΕΙ τ = Ss Fong ἀρ orcs al. Oe 
| πον τὶ Barbara, Fate le, Kriti, | Sarpa. Hindhu. | Sindhu. 


| 

When I heard, among these pretended names of sam- 
vatseras, names of nations, trees, and mountains, I con- 
ceived a suspicion of my reporters, more particularly 
as their chief business was indeed to practise hocus- 
pocus and deception (as jugglers ?); and a dyed beard 
proves its bearer to be a har, I used great care in 
examining every single one of them, in repeating the 
same questions at different times, in a different order 
and context. Butlo! what different answers did I get ! 
God is all-wise ! 
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CHAPTER UXTIL 


ON THAT WHICH ESPECIALLY CONCERNS THE BRAHMANS, 
AND WHAT THEY ARE OBLIGED TO DO DURING THEIR 
WHOLE LIFE. 


The life of the brahman, after seven years of it have 
passed, is divided into four parts. The first part begins 
with the eighth year, when the Brahmans come to him 
to instruct him, to teach him his duties, and to enjoin 
him to adhere to them and to embrace them as long as 
he lives. Then they bind a girdle ronnd his waist and 
invest him with a pair of yaynopevitas, te. one strong 
cord consisting of nine single cords which are twisted 
together, and with a third yajnopavite, a single one 
made from cloth. This girdle runs from the left 
shoulder to the right hip. Further, he is presented 
with a stick which he has to wear, and with a seal- 
ring of a certain grass, called darbia, which he wears on 
the rine-finger of the right hand, ‘This seal-ring is also 
called parwitra. The object of his wearing the ring on 
the ring-linger of Ins right hand is this, that it should 
be a good omen and a blessing for all those who receive 
gifts from that hand. The obligation of wearing the 
ring is not quite so stringent as that of wearing the 
yapnopevita, Tor from the latter he is not to separate 
himself under any circumstances whatever. If he 
takes it off while eating or fulfilling some want of 
nature, he thereby commits a sin which cannot he 
wiped off save by some work of expiation, fasting, or 
almsgiving, 
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This first period of the Brahman’s life extends till the 
twenty-fifth year of his age, or, according to the Vishww- 
Purdna, till his forty-eighth year. His duty is to prac- 
tise abstinence, to make the earth his bed, to begin with 
the learning of the Veda and of its explanation, of the 
science of theology and law, all this being taught to him 
by a master whom he serves day and night. He washes 
himself thrice a day, and performs a sacrifice to the fire 
both at the beginning and end of the day. After the 
sacrifice he worships his master. He fasts a day and he 
breaks fast a day, but he is never allowed to eat meat. 
He dwells in the house of the master, which he only leaves 
in order to ask for a gift and to beg in not more than 
five houses once a day, either at noon or in the evening. 
Whatever alms he receives he places before his master 
fo choose from it what he likes) Then the master 
allows him to take the remainder. Thus the pupil 
nourishes himself from the remains of the dishes of 
his master. Further, he fetches the wood for the fire, 
wood of two kinds of trees, paldééa (Butea frondosa) 
and darbhe, in order to perform the sacrifice; for the 
Hindus highly venerate the fire, and offer flowers to it. 
It is the same case with all other nations. They 
always thought that the sacrifice was accepted by the 
deity if the fire came down upon it, and no other 
worship has been able to draw them away from it, 
neither the worship of idols nor that of stars, cows, 
asses, or images, Therefore Bashshir Ibn Burd says: 
“Sines there is fire, it is worshipped.” 

The second period of their lifeextends fromthetwenty- 
fifth year till the fiftieth, or,according to the Fish neu-Pur- 
da, tillthe seventieth. The master allows him to marry. 
He marries, establishes a household, and intends to have 
descendants, but he cohabits with his wife only once in 
a month after she has become clean of the menstruation. 
Heia not allowed to marry ἃ woman above twelve years 
of age. He gains his sustenance cifher by the fee he 
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obtains for teaching Brahmans and Kshatriyas, not as 
a payment, but as a present, or by presents which he 
receives from some one because he performs for him 
the sacrifices to the fire, or by asking ὦ gift from the 
kings and nobles, there being no importunate pressing 
on his part, and no unwillingness on the part of the 
giver. There is always a Brahman in the houses of 
those people, who there administers the affairs of rell- 
gion and the works of piety. Hoe is called pwrofata. 
Lastly, the Brahman lives from what he gathers on the 
earth or from the trees. He may try his fortune in the 
trade of clothes and betel-nuts, but it is preferable that 
he should not trade himself, and that a Vaisya should 
do the business for him, because originally trade 1s for- 
bidden on account of the deceiving and lying which 
are mixed up with it. ‘Trading is permitted to him 
only in case of dire necessity, when he has no other 
means of sustenance. The Brahmans are not, like the 
other castes, bound to pay taxes and to perform services 
tothe kings. Further, he is not allowed continually to 
busy himself with horses and cows, with the care for 
the cattle, nor with gaining by usury. The blue colour 

Page σός. is impure for him, so that if it touches his body, he is 
obliged to wash himself. Lastly, he must always beat 
the drum before the fire, and recite for it the prescribed 
holy texte. 

The third The third period of the life of the Brahman extends 

aca from the fiftieth year to the seventy-fifth, or, according 
to the Fishnu-Purdna, till the ninetieth. He practises 
abstinence, leaves his household, and hands it as well 
as his wife over to his children, if the latter does not 
prefer to accompany him into the life in the wilderness, 
He dwells outside civilisation, and leads the same life 
again which he led in the first period. He does not 
take shelter under a roof, nor wear any other dress but 
some hark of a tree, simply sufficient to cover his loins, 
He sleeps on the earth without any bed, and only 
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nourishes himself by fruit, vegetables, and roota, He 
lets the hair grow long, and does not anoint himself 
with oil. 

The fourth period extends till the end of life. Hae 
wears a red garment and holds a stick in his hand. 
He is always given to meditation; he strips the mind 
ot friendship and enmity, and roots out desire, and 
lust, and wrath. He does not converse with anybody 
at all. When walking to a place of a particular merit, 
in order to gain a heavenly reward, he does not step on 
the road in a village longer than a day, nor in a city 
longer than five days. If any one gives him something, 
he does not leave a remainder of it for the following 
day. He has no other business but that of caring 
for the path which leads to salvation, and for reaching 
ποῖαι, whence there is no return to this world, 

The universal duties of the Brahman throughout his 
whole life are works of piety, giving alms and receiving 
them. For that which the Brahmans give reverts to 
the pitaras (is in reality a benefit to the Fathers), He 
must continually read, perform the sacrifices, take care 
of the fire which he lights, offer before it, worship it, 
and preserve it from being extinguished, that he may 
be burned by it after his death, It 1s called Aomea. 

Every day he must wash himself thrice: at the 
samidht. of rising, t.¢e. morning dawn, at the semdha of 
setting, i.e. evening twilight, and between them in the 
middle of the day. The first washing is on account of 
sleep, because the openings of the body have become 
lax during it. Washing is a cleansing from accidental 
impurity and a preparation for prayer. 

Their prayer consists of praise, glorification, and pros- 
tration according to their peculiar manner, viz. pros- 
trating themselves on the two thumbs, whilst the two 
palms of the hands are joined, and they turn their faces 
towards the sun. For the sun is their fitla, wherever 
he may be, except when in the south. For they do not 
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perform any work of piety with the face turned south- 
ward; only when oceupied with something evil and 
unlucky they turn themselves towards the south. 

The time when the sun declines from the meridian 
(the afternoon) is well suited for acquiring in it a 
heavenly reward. ‘Therefore at this time the Brahman 
must be clean. 

The evening is the time of supper and of prayer, 
The Brahman may take his supper and pray without 
having previously washed himself. Therefore, evidently, 
the rule as fo the third washing is not as stringent as 
that relating to the first and second washings. 

A nightly washing is obligatory for the Brahman 
only at the times of eclipses, that he should be pre- 
pared to perform the rules and sacrifices prescribed for 
that occasion. 

The Brahman, as long as he lives, eats only twice a 
day, at noon and at nightfall; and when he wants to 
take his meal, he begins by putting aside as much as 
is sufficient for one or two men as alms, especially for 
strange Drahmans who happen to come at evening- 
time asking for something. ΤῸ neglect their mainten- 
ance would bea great sin. Further, he puts something 
aside for the cattle, the birds, and the fire, Over the 
remainder he says prayers and eats it, The remainder 
of his dish he places outside his honse, and does not any 
more come near it, as if is no longer allowable for him, 
being destined for the chance passer-by who wants it, 
be he a man, bird, dog, or something else. 

The Brahman must have a water-vessel for himself, 
If another one uses it, it is broken. The same remark 
applies to his eating-instruments, I have seen Brah- 
mans who allowed their relatives to eat with them from 
the same plate, but most of them disapprove of this, 

He is obliged to dwell between the river Sindh in 
the north and the river Carmanvati in the south. He 
is not allowed to cross either of these frontiers so as 
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to enter the country of the Turks or of the Karnita. 
Further, he must live between the ocean in the east 
and west. People say that he is not allowed to stay 
in a country in which the grass which he wears on 
the ring-finger does not grow, nor the black-haired 
gazelles graze, This is a description for the whole 
country within the just-mentioned boundaries. If he 
passes beyond them he commits a sin. 

In a country where not the whole spot in the house 
which is prepared for people to eat wpon it is plastered 
with clay, where they, on the contrary, prepare a sepa- 
rate tablecloth for each person eating by pouring water 
over a spot and plastering it with the dung of cows, 
the shape of the Brahman’s tablecloth must be square. 
Those who have the custom of preparing such table- 
cloths give the following as the cause of this custom : 
—The spot of eating is soiled by the eating. If the 
eating is finished, the spot is washed and plastered to 
become clean again. Ti, now, the soiled spot is not 
distinguished by a separate mark, you would suppose 
also the other spots to be soiled, since they are similar 
to and cannot be distinguished from each other. 

Five vegetables are forbidden to them by the reli- 
gious code :—Onions, garlic, a kind of gourd, the root of 
a plant like the carrots called Arnen (?), and another 
vegetable which grows round their tanks called nai. 
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CHAPTER LXI1Y. 


ON THE RITES AND CUSTOMS WHICH THE OTHER CASTES, 
BESIDES THE BRAHMANS, PRACTISE DURING THEIR 
LIFETIME. 


THE Keshatriya reads the Veda and learns it, but does 
not teach it. He offers to the fire and acts according 
to the rules of the Puranas. In places where, as we 
have mentioned (vy. p. 135), a tablecloth is prepared 
for eating, he makes it angular. He rules the people 
and defends them, for he is created for this task. He 
girds himself with a single cord of the threefold yajno- 


pavita, and a single other cord of cotton, This takes 


place after he has finished the twelfth year of his life. 

It is the duty of the Vaisya to practise agriculture 
and to cultivate the land, to tend the cattle and to 
remove the needs of the Brahmans. He 1s only allowed 
to gird himself with asingle yajnopavita, which is made 
of two cords, 

The Sidra is like a servant to the Brahman, taking 
care of his affairs and serving him, If, though being 
poor in the extreme, he still desires not to be without 
a yajnopariéa, he girds himself only with the linen one. 
livery action which is considered as the privilege of a 
Brahman, such as saying prayers, the recitation of the 
Veda, and offering sacrifices to the fire, 1s forbidden to 
him, to such a degree that when, ey. a Sfidra or a Vaisya 
is proved to have recited the Veda, he is accused by the 
Brahmans before the ruler, and the latter will order his 
tongue to be cut off. However, the meditation on God, 
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works of piety, and almsgiving are not forbidden to 
him. 

Every man who takes to some occupation which 18 
not allowed to his caste, as, eg. a Brahman to trade, a 
Sfidra to agriculture, commits a sin or crime, which 
they consider only a little less than the crime of theft. 

The following is one of the traditions of the Hindus: 
—In the days of King Rama human life was very long, 
always of a well-defined and well-known length. Thus 
a child never died before its father. Then, however, 
it happened that the son of a Brahman died while the 
father was still alive. Now the Brahman brought his 
child to the door of the king and spoke to him: “ This 
innovation has sprung up in thy days for no other 
reason but this, that there 1s something rotten in the 
state of the country, and becanse a certain Vazir com- 
mits in thy realm what he commits.” Then Rima 
began to inquire into the cause of this, and finally they 
pointed out to him a Candiéla who took the greatest 
pains in performing worship and in self-torment. The 
king rede to him and found him on the banks of the 
Ganges, hanging on something with his head down- 
ward. The king bent his bow, shot at him, and pierced 
his bowels. Then he spoke: “That is it! I kill thee 
on account of a good action which thou art not allowed 
to do.” When he returned home, he found the son of 
the Brahman, who had been deposited before his door, 
alive, 

All other men except the Candila, as far as they are 
not Hindus, are called salecehe, ze. unclean, all those 
who kill men and slanghter animals and eat the flesh 
of cows. 

All these thines originate in the difference of the 
classes or castes, one set of people treating the others 
as fools. ‘This apart, all men are equal to each other, 
as Visudeya says regarding him who seeks salvation: 
‘In the judgment of the intelligent man, the Brahman 
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and the Candila are equal, the friend and the foe, the 
faithful and the deceitful, nay, even the serpent and 
the weasel. If to the eyes of intelligence all things 
are equal, to ignorance they appear as separated and 
different.” 

Vasudeva speaks to Arjuna: “If the civilisation of 
the world is that which is intended, and if the direc- " 
tion of it cannot proceed without our fighting for the 
purpose of suppressing evil, it is the duty of us who 
are the intelligent to act and to fight, not in order to 
bring to an end that which is deficient within us, but 
because it is necessary for the purpose of healing what 
is ill and banishing destructive elements. Then the 
ignorant imitate us in acting, as the children imitate 
their elders, without their knowing the real aim and 
purport of actions, For their nature has an aversion to 
intellectual methods, and they use force only in order 
to act in accordance with the influences of lust and 
passion on their senses. In all this, the intelligent and 
educated man is directly the contrary of them,” 
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Most of the Veda treats of the sacrifices to the fire, 
and describes each one of them, They are different in 
extent, so that certain of them can only be performed 
by the greatest of their kings. So, e.g. the asramedha. 
A mare is let freely to wander about in the country 
grazing, without anybody's hindering her. Soldiers 
follow her, drive her, and cry out before her: “She is 
the king of the world. He who does not agree, let him 
come forward,” The Brahmans walk behind her and 
perform sacrifices to the fire where she casta dung. 
When she thus has wandered about through all parts 
of the world, she becomes food for the Brahmans and 
for him whose property she 1s. 

Further, the sacrifices differ in duration, so that only 
he could perform certain of them who lives a very long 
life; and such long lives do no longer occur in this 
our age. Therefore most of them have been abolished, 
and only few of them remain and are practised now- 
adays. 

According to the Hindus, the fire eats everything. 
Therefore it becomes defiled, if anything unclean is 
mixed up with it, as, e.g. water. Accordingly they are 
very punctilious regarding fire and water if they are im 
the hands of non-Hindus, because they are defiled by 
being touched by them. 

That which the fire eats for its share, reverts to the 
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What the Brahmans present to the fire to eat is oil and 
different cereals—wheat, barley, and rice—which they 
throw into the fire. Further, they recite the prescribed 
texts of the Veda in case they offer on their own behalf. 
However, if they offer in the name of somebody else, 
they do not recite anything. 

Story of the The Vashnu-Dharma mentions the following tradi- 

ing leprous tion :—Once upon a time there was a man of the class 

σα, Of the Daityas, powerful and brave, the ruler of a wide 
realm called Hiranyiikeha. He had a daughter of the 
name of Dkish (7), who was always bent upon worship 
and trying herself by fasting and abstinence. Thereby 
she had earned as reward a place in heaven. She was 
married to Mahiideva. When he, then, was alone with 
her and did with her aceording to the custom of the 
Devas, i.e. cohabiting very long and transferring the 
semen very slowly, the fire became aware of it and be- 
came jealous, fearing lest the two might procreate a fire 
similar to themselves. Therefore it determined to defile 
and to ruin them. 

When Mahideva saw the fire, his forehead became 
covered with sweat from the violence of his wrath, so 
that some of it dropped down to the earth. The earth 
drank it, and became in consequence pregnant with 
Mars, i.e. Skanda, the commander of the army of the 
Devas. 

Rudra, the destroyer, seized a drop of the semen of 
Mahfideva and threw it away. It was scattered in the 
interior of the earth, and represents all atom-like sub- 
stances (7). 

The fire, however, became leprous, and felt so much 
ashamed and confounded that it plunged down into 
pdtdla, ic. the lowest earth. As, now, the Devas missed 
the fire, they went out fo search for it. 

First, the frogs pointed it out tothem. ‘The fire, on 
seeing the Devas, left its place and concealed itself in 
the tree agvattha, laying a curse on the frogs, that they 
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should have a horrid croaking and be odious to all 
others, 

Next, the parrots betrayed to the Deyas the hiding- 
place of the fire. Thereupon the fire cursed them, that 
their tongues should be turned topsy-turvy, that their 
root should be where its tip ought to be. But the 
Devas spoke to them: “If your tongue is turned topsy- 
turvy, you shall speak in human dwellings and eat 
delicate things.” 

The fire fed from the aévattha tree to the tree sami. 
Thereupon the elephant gave a hint to the Devas re- 
garding its hiding-place. Now it cursed the elephant 
that his tongue should be turned topsy-turvy. But 
then the Devas spoke to him: “If your tongue is 
turned topsy-turvy, you shall participate with man in 
his victuals and understand his speech.” 

At last they hit upon the fire, but the fire refused 
to stay with them because it was leprous. Now the 
Devas restored it to health, and freed it from the 
leprosy. The Devas brought back to them the fire 
with all honour and made it a mediator between them- 
selves and mankind, receiving from the latter the 
shares which they offer to the Devas, and making these 
shares reach them, 
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CHAPTER LXVI. 
ON PILGRIMAGE AND THE VISITING OF SACRED PLACES. 


PILGRIMAGES are not obligatory to the Hindus, but 
facultative and meritorious. A man sets off to wander 
to some holy region, to some much venerated idol or to 
some of the holy rivers. He worships in them, worships 
the idol, makes presents to it, recites many hymns and 
prayers, fasts, and gives alms to the Brahmans, the 
priests, and others. He shaves the hair of his head 
and beard, and returns home. 

The holy much venerated ponds are in the cold 
mountains round Meru. The following information 
regarding them is fonnd in both the Fé and the 
Matsya Purdnas :— 

“ At the foot of Meru there 15 Arhata (?), a very great 
pond, described as shining like the moon. In it origi- 
nates the river Zanba (ἢ Jamba), which is very pure, 
flowing over the purest gold, 

“ Near the mountain Sveta there is the pond Uttara- 
miinasa, and around it twelve other ponds, each of them 
like alake. ‘Thence come the two rivers Sandi (7) and 
Maddhyandii (7), which flow to Kirhpurusha, 

“Near the mountain Nila there is the pond pyr 
(pitanda 7) adorned with lotuses. 

* Near the mountam Nishadha there is the pond Vish- 
nupada, whence comes the river Sarasvati, i.e, Sarsuti. 
Besides, the river Gandharvyi comes from there, 

‘‘Tn the mountain Kailisa there is the pond Manda, 
as large as a sea, whence comes the river Mandikini, — 
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“ North-east of Kailaisa there is the mountain Can- 
draparvata, and at its foot the pond Acid (?), whence 
comes the river Acfid. 

ἐξ South-east of Kailiisa there is the mountain Lobita, 
and at its foot a pond called Lohita. Thence comes 
the river Lohitanadi. 

“South ot Kailiisa there is the mountain Sarayuéati(?), 
and at its foot the pond Mianasa. Thence comes the 
river Sarayn. 

‘West of Katliisa there is the mountain Aruna, 
always covered with snow, which cannot be ascended. 
At its foot is the pond Sailéda, whence comes the 
river Sailéda. 

“ North of Kailisa there is the mountain Gaura (?), 
and at its foot the pond C-n-d-sara (7), te. having 
golden sand. Near this pond the King Bhagiratha led 
his anchorite life. 

‘His story is as follows:—A king of the Hindus 
called Sagara had 60,000 sons, all of them bad, mean 
fellows. Once they happened to lose a horse, They 
at once searched for it, and in searching they continu- 
ally ran about so violently that in consequence the 
surface of the earth broke in, They found the horse in 
the interior of the earth standing before a man who 
was looking down with deep-sunken eyes. When 
they came near him he smote them with his look, 
in consequence of which they were burned on the 
spot and went to hell on account of their wicked 
actions. 

“The collapsed part of the earth became a sea, the 
great ocean. A king of the descendants of that king, 
called Bhagiratha, on hearing the history of his ances- 
tors, was much affected thereby. He went to the 
above-mentioned pond, the bottom of which was 
polished gold, and stayed there, fasting all day and 
worshipping during the nights. Finally, Mahideva 
asked him what he wanted; upon which he answered, 
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“1 want the river Ganges which flows in Paradise,’ 
knowing that to any one over whom its water Hows 
all his sins are pardoned. Mahadeva granted him 
his desire. However, the Milky Way was the bed 
of the Ganges, and the Ganges was very haughty, 
for nobody had ever been able to stand against it. 
Now Mahadeva took the Ganges and put it on his 
head. When the Ganges could not move away, he 
became very angry and made a great uproar. How- 
ever, Mahideya held him firmly, so that it was not 
possible for anybody to plunge into it. Then he took 
part of the Ganges and gave it to Bhagiratha, and this 
king made the middle one of its seven branches flow 
over the bones of his ancestors, whereby they became 
liberated from punishment. ‘lherefore the Hindus 
throw the burned bones of their dead into the Ganges. 
The Ganges was also called by the name of that king 
who brought him to earth, 7.2. Bhagiratha.” 

We have already quoted Hindu traditions te the 
effect that in the Dvipas there are rivers as holy as the 
Ganges, In every place to which some particular holi- 
ness is ascribed, the Hindus construct ponds intended 
for the ablutions. In this they have attained to a very 
high degree of art, so that our people (the Muslims), 
when they see them, wonder at them, and are unable 
to describe them, much less to construct anything like 
them. They bnild them of great stones of an enor- 
mous bulk, joined to each other by sharp and strong 
cramp-irons, in the form of steps (or terraces) like so 
many ledges; and these terraces run all around the 
pond, reaching to a height of more than a man’s stature. 
On the surface of the stones between two terraces they 
construct staircases rising like pinnacles. Thus the 
first. steps or terraces are like roads (leading round 
the pond), and the pinnacles are steps (leading up and 
down). If ever so many people descend to the pond 
whilst others ascend, they do not meet each other, and 
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the road is never blocked up, because there are so many 
terraces, and the ascending person can always turn 
aside to another terrace than that on which the descend- 
ing people go. By this arrangement all troublesome 
thronging is avoided. 

In Multin there is a pond in which the Hindus 
worship by bathing themselves, if they are not pre- 
vented, 

The ἐᾷ of Varihamihira relates that in TAne- 
shar there is a pond which the Hindus visit from afar 
to bathe in its water. Kegarding the cause of this 
custom they relate the following:—The waters of all 
the other holy ponds visit this particular pond at the 
time of an eclipse. Therefore, if a man washes in it, 
it is as if he had washed in every single one of all of 
them. “Then Varahamihira continues: “ People say, if 
it were not the head (apsis) which causes the eclipse 
of sun and moon, the other ponds would not visit this 
pon Si 

The ponds become particularly famous for holiness 
either because some important event has happened at 
them, or because there is some passage in the holy 
text or tradition which refers to them. We have 
already quoted words spoken by Sannaka. Venus had 
related them to him on the authority of Brahman, to 
whom they had originally been addressed. In this text 
King Bali also is mentioned, and what he would do till 
the time when Narayana would plunge him down to 
the lowest earth. In the same text occurs the follow- 
ing passage :—“ I do that to him only for this purpose 
that the equality between men, which he desires to 
realise, shall be done away with, that men shall be 
different in their conditions of life, and that on this 
difference the order of the world is to be based ; further, 
that people shall turn away from fis worship and 
worship me and believe in me. The mutual assistance 
of civilised people presupposes a certain difference 
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among them, in consequence of which the one requires 
the other. According to the same principle, God has 
created the world as containing many differences in 
itself. So the single countries differ from each other, 
ene being cold, the other warm; one having good 
soil, water, and air, the other having bitter salt soil, 
dirty and bad smelling water, and unhealthy air. 
There are still more differences of this kind ; 1m some 
cases advantages of all kinds being numerous, in others 
few. In some parts there are periodically return- 
ing physical disasters; in others they are entirely 
unknown. All these things induce civilised people 
carefully to select the places where they want to build 
towns. 

That which makes people do these things is usage 
and eustom, However, religious commands are much 
more powertul, and influence much more the nature of 
man than usages and customs, ‘The bases of the latter 
are investigated, explored, and accordingly either kept 
or abandoned, whilst the bases of the religious com- 
mands are left as they are, not inquired into, adhered 
to by the majority simply on trust. They do not argue 
over them, as the inhabitants of some sterile region do 
not argne over it, since they are born in it and do not 
know anything else, for they love the country as their 
fatherland, and find it difficult to leave it. Lf, now. 
besides physical differences, the countries differ from 
each other also in law and religion, there is so much 
attachment to it im the hearts of those who live in them 
that it can never be rooted ont.” 

The Hindus have some places which are venerated 
for reasons connected with their law and religion, e.g. 
Benares (Biriinasi). For their anchorites wander to it 
and stay there for ever, as the dwellers of the Ka'ba 
stay for ever in Mekka. They want to live there to 
the end of their lives, that their reward after death 
should be the better for it. They say that a murderer 
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is held responsible for his crime and punished with a 
punishment due to his guilt, except in case he enters 
the city of Benares, where he obtains pardon. Regard- 
ing the canse of the holiness of this asylum they relate 
the following story :— 

“Brahman was in shape four-headed. Now there 
happened some quarrel between him and Satikara, i.e. 
Mahideva, and the succeeding fight had this result, 
that one of the heads of Brahman was torn off. At 
that time it was the custom that the victor took the 
head of the slain adversary in his hand and let it hang 
down from his hand as an act of 1gnominy to the dead 
and as a sign of his own bravery, I urther, a bridle was 
put into the mouth (7). Thus the head of Brahman was 
dishonoured by the hand of Mahadeva, who took it 
always with him wherever he went’ and whatever he 
did. He never once separated himself from it when he 
entered the towns, till at last he came to Benares, After 
he had entered Benares the head dropped from his hand 
and disappeared.” 

A similar place is Ptikara, the story of which is this : 
Brahman once was occupied in offering there to the 
fire, when a pig came out of the fire. Therefore they 
represent his image there as that of a pig. Ontside 
the town, in three places, they have constructed ponds 
which stand in high veneration, and are places of 
worship. 

Another place of the kind is Taneshar, also called 
Kurukshetra, i.e. the land of Kuru, who was a peasant, 
a pious, holy man, who worked miracles by divine 
power. Therefore the country was called after him, 
and yenerated for his sake. Besides, TAaneshar is the 
theatre of the exploits of Vasudeva in the wars of 
Bharata and of the destruction of the evil-doers. It is 
for this reason that people visit the place. 

Miahtira, too, is a holy place, crowded with Brahmans. 
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Page 276. It is venerated because Vasudeva was there born and 
brought up, in a place in the neighbourhood called 
Nandagole. 

Nowadays the Hindus also visit Kashmir, Lastly, 
they used to visit Miltin before its idol-temple was 
destroyed, 
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CHAPTER LXYIT. 


ON ALMS, AND HOW A MAN MUST SPEND WHAT HE 
KARNES. 


Iv is obligatory with them every day to give alma as 
much as possible, They do not let money become a 
year or even a month old, for this would be a draft on 
an unknown future, of which a man does not know 
whether he reaches it or not. 

With regard to that which he earns by the crops or 
from the cattle, he is bound first to pay to the ruler of 
the country the tax which attaches to the soil or the 
pasture-ground. Il urther, he pays him one-sixth of the 
income in recognition of the protection which he affords 
to the subjects, their property, and their families. The 
same obligation rests also on the common people, but 
they will always lie and cheat in the declarations about 
their property. Further, trading businesses, too, pay a 
tribute for the same reason. Only the Brahmans are 
exempt from all these taxes. 

As to the way in which the remainder of the income, 
after the taxes have been deducted, is to be employed, 
there are different opinions. Some destine one-ninth of 
itforalms, For they divide it into three parts, One of 
them is kept in reserve to guarantee the heart against 
anxiety. The second is spent on trade to bring profit, 
and one-third of the third portion (z.¢. one-ninth of the 
whole) is spent on alms, whilst the two other thirds are 
spent according to the same rule. 

Others divide this income into four portions, One- 
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fourth is destined for common expenses, the second for 
liberal works of a noble mind, the third for alms, and 
the fourth for being kept in reserve, ic. not more of 
it than the common expenses for three years. If the 
quarter which is to be reserved exceeds this amount, 
only this amount is reserved, whilst the remainder 1s 
spent as alms. 

Usury or taking percentages is forbidden. ‘’he sin 
which a man commits thereby corresponds to the 
amount by which the percentages have increased the 
capital stock. Only to the Sidra is it allowed to take 
percentages, as long as his profit is not more than one- 
fiftieth of the capital (1.6. he is not to take more than 
two per cent.). 


{ 18 . 


CHAPTER LXVIII. 


ON WHAT IS ALLOWED AND FORBIDDEN IN EATING 
AND DRINKING. 


ORIGINALLY killing in general was forbidden to them, 
as it is to the Christians and Manichwans, People, 
however, have the desire for meat, and will always 
fling aside every order to the contrary. ‘Therefore the 
here-mentioned law applies in particular only to the 
Brahmans, because they are the guardians of the reli- 
gion, and because it forbids them to give way to their 
lusts. The same rule applies to those members of the 
Christian clergy who are in rank above the bishops, 
viz. the metropolitans, the catholiei, and the patriarchs, 
not to the lower grades, such as presbyter and deacon, 
except in the case that a man who holds one of these 
degrees is at the same time a monk, 

As matters stand thus, it is allowed to kill animals by 
means of strangulation, but only certain animals, others 
being excluded. The meat of such animals, the killing of 
which is allowed, is forbidden in case they die a sudden 
death, Animals the killing of which is allowed are 
sheep, goats, gazelles, hares, rhinoceroses (ganda), the 
buffaloes, fish, water and land birds, as sparrows, rine- 
doves, francolins, doves, peacocks, and other animals 
which are not loathsome to man nor noxious. 

That which is forbidden are cows, horses, mules, 
asses, camels, elephants, tame poultry, crows, parrots, 
nightingales, all kinds of eggs and wine. ‘The latter is 
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allowed to the Sfidra. He may drink it, but dare not 
sell it, as he is not allowed to sell meat. 
Why the Some Hindus say that in the time before Bh&rata it 
cows Waa was allowed to eat the meat of cows, and that there 
then existed sacrifices part of which was the killing of 
cows, After that time, however, it had been forbidden 
on account of the weakness of men, who were too weak 
to fulfil their duties, as also the Veda, which originally 
was only one, was afterwards divided into four parts, 
simply for the purpose of facilitating the study of it to 
men. ‘This theory, however, is very little substantiated, 
as the prohibition of the meat of cows is not an alle- 
viating and less strict measure, but, on the contrary, 
one which is more severe and more restrictive than the 
former law. 

Other Hindus told me that the Brahmans used to 
suffer from the eating of cows’ meat. For their country 
is hot, the inner parts of the bodies are cold, the natural 
warmth becomes feeble in them, and the power of 
digestion is so weak that they must strengthen it by 
eating the leaves of betel after dinner, and by chewing 
the betel-nut. The hot betel inflames the heat of the 
body, the chalk on the betel-leaves dries up everything 
wet, and the betel-nut acts as an astringent on the 
teeth, the gums, and the stomach. As this is the case, 
they forbade eating cows’ meat, because it is essentially 
thick and cold. 

I, for my part, am uncertain, and hesitate in the 
question of the origin of this custom between two 
different views. 

(Lacuna wm the manuseript.) 

As for the economical reason, we must keep in mind 
that the cow 15 the animal which serves man in travel- 
ling by carrying his loads, in agriculture in the works 
af ploughing and sowing, in the household by the milk 
and the product made thereof. Further, man makes 
use of its dung, and in winter-time even of its breath. 
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Therefore it was forbidden to eat cows’ meat; as also 
Alhajjaj forbade it, when people complained to him 
that Babylonia became more and more desert. 

I have been told the following passage is from an 
Indian book: “All things are one, and whether allowed 
or forbidden, equal. They differ only in weakness and 
power. ‘The wolf has the power to tear the sheep; 
therefore the sheep is the wolf's food, for the former 
cannot oppose the latter, and is his prey.” I have 
found in Hindu books passages to the same effect, 
However, such views come to the intelligent man only 
by kmowledge, when in if he has attained to such a 
degree that a Brahman and a Candala are equal to him. 
If he is in this state, all other things algo are equal to 
him, in so far as he abstains from them. It is the same 
if they are all allowed to him, for he ean dispense with 
them, or if they are forbidden to him, for he does not 
desire them. As to those, however, who require these 
things, being in the yoke of ignorance, something is 
allowed to them, something forbidden, and thereby a 
wall is erected between the two kinds of things, 
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CHAPTER LXIX. 


ON MATRIMONY, THE MENSTRUAL COURSES, EMBRYOS, 
AND GCHILDEED. 


Necessity of No nation can exist without a regular married life, 
tantrimony. jp Ἢ : . 
for it prevents the uproar of passions abhorred by 
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the cultivated mind, and it removes all those causes 
which excite the animal to a fury always leading to 
harm. Cousidering the life of the animals by pairs, 
how the one member of the pair helps the other, and 
how the lust of other animals of the same species is 
kept aloof from them, you cannot help declaring matri- 
mony to be a necessary institution; whilst disorderly 
eohabitation or harlotry on the part of man is a shame- 
ἔπ] proceeding, that does not even attain to the standing 
of the development of animals, which in every other 
respect stand far below him. 

Every nation has particular customs of marriage, 
and especially those who claim to have a religion and 
law of divine origin, The Hindus marry at a very 
young age; therefore the parents arrange the marriage 
for their sons. On that occasion the Brahmans perform 
the rites of the sacrifices, and they as well as others 
receive alms. The implements of the wedding rejoic- 
ings are brought forward. No gift is settled between 
them. The man gives only a present to the wife, as he 
thinks fit, and a marriage gift In advance, which he has 
no right to claim back, but the wife may give it back 
to him of her own will. Husband and wife can only 
be separated by death, as they have no divorce. 
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A man may marry one to four wives. He is not 
allowed to take more than four; but if one of his wives 
die, he may take another one to complete the legitimate 
number. However, he must not go beyond it. 

If a wife loses her husband by death, she cannot 
marry another man. She has only to choose between 
two thines—either to remain a widow as long as she 
lives or to burn herself; and the latter eventuality is 
considered the preferable, because as a widow she is 
ill-treated as long as she lives. As regards the wives 
ΟἹ the kings, they are in the habit of burning them, 
whether they wish it or not, by which they desire to 
prevent any of them by chance committing something 
unworthy of the illustrious husband. ‘They make an 
exception only for women of advanced years and for 
those who have children; for the son is the responsible 
protector of his mother. 

According to their marriage law it is better to marry 
a stranger than a relative. The more distant the rela- 
tionship of a woman with regard to her husband the 
better. It is absolutely forbidden to marry related 
women both of the direct descending line, vis. a grand- 
daughter or great-granddaughter, and of the direct 
ascending line, viz. a mother, grandmother, or great- 
grandmother. It is also forbidden to marry collateral 
relations, viz. a sister, a niece, a maternal or paternal 
aunt and their daughters, except in case the couple of 
relations who want to marry each other be removed 
from each other by five consecutive generations, In 
that case the prohibition is waived, but, notwith- 
standing, such a marriage is an object of dislike to 
them. 

Some Hindus think that the number of the wives 
depends upon the caste; that, accordingly, a Brahman 
may take four, a Kshatriya three, a Vaigsya two wives, 
and a Sidra one. Every man of a caste may marry a 
woman of his own caste or one of the castes or caste 
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below his; but nobody is allowed to marry a woman 
of a caste superior to his own. 

The child belongs to the caste of the mother, not to 
that of the father, Thus, ¢.g. if the wife of a Brahman 
15 a Brahman, her child also is a Brahman; if she is a 
Stidra, her child is a Sfidra. In our time, however, the 
Brahmans, although it is allowed to them, never marry 
any woman except one of their own caste. 

The longest duration of the menstrual courses which 
has been observed is sixteen days, but in reality they 
last only during the first four days, and then the hus- 
band is not allowed to cohabit with his wife, nor even 
to come near her in the house, because during this 
time she is impure. After the four days have elapsed 
and she has washed, she is pure again, and the husband 
may cohabit with her, even if the blood has not yet 
entirely disappeared; for this blood is not considered 
as that of the menstrual courses, but as the same sub- 
stance-matter of which the embryos consist. 

Tt is the duty (of the Brahman), if he wants to co- 
habit with a wife to get a child, to perform a sacrifice 
to the fire called yarbhddhane ; but he does not perform 
it, because it requires the presence of the woman, and 
therefore he feels ashamed to do so. In consequence 
he postpones the sacrifice and unites it with the next 
following one, which is due in the fourth month of the 
pregnancy, called simamionnayonam. After the wife 
has given birth to the child, a third saerifice is per- 
formed between the birth and the moment when the 
mother begins to nourish the child. It is called jdta- 
herman. 

The child receives a name after the days of the child- 
bed have elapsed. The sacrifice for the occasion of the 
name-giving 1s called ndmakarman. 

As long as the woman is in childbed, she does not 
touch any vessel, and nothing is eaten in her house, nor 
doea the Brahman light there a fire, These days are 
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eight for the Brahman, twelve for the Kshatriya, fifteen 
for the Vaidya, and thirty for the Sidra. For the low- 
caste people which are not reckoned among any caste, 
no term is fixed. 

The longest duration of the suckling of the child is 
three years, but there is no obligation in this matter. 
The sacrifice on the occasion of the first cutting of the 
child’s hair is offered in the third, the perforation of 
the ear takes place in the seventh and eighth years. 

People think with regard to harlotry that 10 is allowed 
with them. ‘Thus, when Kiibul was conquered by the 
Muslims and the Ispahbad of Kiibul adopted Islim, he 
stipulated that he should not be bound to eat cows’ meat 
nor to commit sodomy (which proves that he abhorred 
the one as much as the other). In reality, the matter 
is not as people think, but it is rather this, that the 
Hindus are not very severe in punishing whoredom. 
The fault, however, in this lies with the kings, not with 
the nation. But for this, no Brahman or priest would 
suffer in their idol-temples the women who sing, dance, 
and play. The kings make them an attraction for their 
cities, 2 bait of pleasure for their subjects, for no other 
but financial reasons. By the revenues which they 
derive from the business both as fines and taxes, they 
want to recover the expenses which their treasury has 
to spend on the army. 

In a similar way the Buyide prince “Adud-aldaula 
acted, who besides also had a second aim in view, viz. 
that of protecting his subjects against the passions of 
his unmarried soldiers. 
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CHAPTER LXX, 
ON LAWSUITS. 


THe judge demands from the suitor a document written 
against the accused person in a well-known writing 
which is thought suitable for writs of the kind, and 
in the document the well-established proof of the jus- 
tice of his suit, In case there is no written document, 
the contest is settled by means of witnesses withont a 
written document, 

The witnesses must not be less than four, but there 
may be more. Only in case the justice of the deposi- 
tion of a witness is perfectly established and certain 
before the judge, he may admit it, and decide the ques- 
tion alone on the basis of the deposition of this sole 
witness. However, he does not admit prying about in 
secret, deriving arguments from mere signs or indica- 
tions in public, concluding by analogy from one thing 
which seems established about another, and using all 
sorts of tricks to elicit the truth, as ‘Iyis Ibn Mu‘4- 
wiya used to do. 

If the suitor is not able to prove his claim, the de- 
fendant must swear, but he may also tender the oath 
to the suitor by saying, “ Swear thou that thy claim is 
troe and I will give thee what thou claimest.” 

There are many kinds of the oath, in accordance with 
the value of the object of the claim. If the object is 
of no great importance, and the suitor agrees that the 
accused person shall swear, the latter simply swears 
before five learned Brahmans in the following words: 
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“Tf I lie, he shall have as recompense as much of my 
coods as is equal to the eightfold of the amount of his 
claim.” 

A higher sort of oath is this: The accused person is 
invited to drink the bish (vishe ?) called brahmeana (?). 
It is one of the worst kinds; but if he speaks the truth, 
the drink does not do him any harm. 

A. still higher sort of ordeal is this: They bring the 
man to a deep and rapidly flowing river, or to a deep 
well with much water, Then he speaks to the water: 
‘Since thou belongest to the pure angels, and knowest 
both what is secret and public, kill me if 1 he, and 
preserve me if | speak the truth.” ‘Then five men 
take him between them and throw him into the 
water. lf he has spoken the truth, he will not drown 
and die. 

A still higher sort is the following: The judge sends 
both claimant and defendant to the temple of the most 
venerated idol of the town or realm. There the defen- 
dant has to fast during that day. On the following day 
he dresses in new garments, and posts himself together 
with the claimant in that temple. Then the priests 
pour water over the idol and give it him to drink. If 
he, then, has not spoken the truth, he at once vomits 
blood, 

A still higher sort is the following: The defendant 
is placed on the scale of a balance, and is weighed ; 
whereupon he is taken off the scale, and the scale is 
leff as it is. Then he invokes as witnesses for the 
truth of his deposition the spiritual beings, the angels, 
the heavenly beings, one after the other, and all which 
he speaks he writes down on a piece of paper, and fastens 
it to his head. He is a second time placed in the scale 
of the balance. In case he has spoken the truth, he 
now weighs more than the first time. 

There is also a still higher sort. Itis the following: 
They take butter and sesame-oil in equal quantities, and 
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boil them in a kettle. Then they throw a leaf into it, 
which by getting flaccid and burned is to them a sign 
of the boiling of the mixture. When the boiling is at 
its height, they throw a piece of gold into the kettle 
and order the defendant to fetch it ont with his hand. 
Tf he has spoken the truth, he fetches it out. 

The highest kind of ordeal is the following: They 
make a piece of tron so hot that itis near melting, and 
put it with a pair of tongs on the hand of the defen- 
dant, there being nothing between his hand and the 
iron save a broad leaf of some plant, and under it some 
few and seattered corns of rice in the husks. They 
order him to carry it seven paces, and then he may 
throw it to the ground, 
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CHAPTER ΠΧ ΧῚ, 
ON PUNISHMENTS AND EXPIATIONS. 


In this regard the manners and customs of the Hindus 
resemble those of the Christians, for they are, like those 
af the latter, based on the principles of virtue and 
abstinence from wickedness, such as never to kill 
under any circumstance whatsoever, to give to him who 
has stripped you of your coat also your shirt, to offer 
to him who has beaten your cheek the other cheek 
also, to bless your enemy and to pray for him. Upon 
my hfe, this is a noble philosophy; but the people of 
this world are not all philosophers. Most of them are 
ignorant and erring, who cannot be kept on the straight 
road save by the sword and the whip. And, indeed, 
ever since Constantine the Victorions became a Chris- 
tian, both sword and whip have ever been employed, 
for without them it would be impossible to rule. 

India has developed in a similar way. Jor the Hin- 
dus relate that originally the affairs of government and 
war were in the hands of the Brahmans, but the country 
became disorganised, since they ruled according to the 
philosophic principles of their religious codes, which 
proved impossible when opposed to the mischievous 
and perverse elements of the populace. They were even 
near losing also the administration of their religious 
affairs. Therefore they humiliated themselves before 
the lord of their religion. Wherenpon Brahman in- 
trusted them exclusively with the functions which they 


now have, whilst he intrusted the Kshatriyas with the 
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duties of ruling and fighting. Ever since the Brahmans 
live by asking and begging, and the penal code is exer- 
elsed under the control of the kings, not under that of 
the scholars. 

The law about murder is this: If the murderer is a 
Brahman, and the murdered person a member of another 
caste, he is only bound to do expiation consisting of 
fasting, prayers, and almsgiving. 

If the murdered person is a Brahman, the Brahman 
murderer has to answer for it in a Situs life ; for he is 
not allowed to do expiation, because expiation wipes off 
the sin from the sinner, whilst nothing can wipe off any 
of the mortal crimes from a Brahman, of which the 
greatest are: the murder of a Brahman, called rajra- 
brahmahatyd ; further, the killing of a cow, the drink- 
ing of wine, whoredom, especially with the wife of one’s 
own father and teacher. However, the kings do not 
for any of these crimes kill a Brahman or Keshatriya, 
but they confiscate his property and banish him from 
their country. 

Τῇ aman of a caste under those of the Brahman and 
Kshatriya kills a man of the same caste, he has to 
do expiation, but besides the kings inflict upon him a 
punishment in order to establish an example, 

The law of theft directs that the punishment of the 
thief should be in accordance with the value of the stolen 
object. Accordingly, sometimes a punishment of extreme 
or of middling severity 15 necessary, sometimes a course 
of correction and imposing a payment, sometimes only 
exposing to public shame and ridicule. If the object is 
very great, the kings blind a Brahman and mutilate him, 
cutting off his left hand and right foot, or the right hand 
and left foot, whilst they mutilate a Kshatriya without 
blinding him, and kill thieves of the other castes, 

An adulteress is driven out of the house of the hus- 
band and banished. 

T have repeatedly been told that when Hindu slaves 
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(in Muslim countries) escape and return to their country 
and religion, the Hindus order that they should fast by 
way of expiation, then they bury them in the dung, 
stale, and milk of cows for a certain number of days, 
till they get into a state of fermentation. Then they 
drag them out of the dirt and give them similar dirt 
to eat, and more of the lke. 

1 have asked the Brahmans if this is true, but they 
deny it, and maintain that there is no expiation possible 
for such an individual, and that he is never allowed 
to return into those conditions of life in which he was 
before he was carried off as a prisoner. And how 
should that be possible? If a Brahman eats in the 
house of a Sfidra for sundry days, he is expelled from 
his caste and can never regain it. 
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CHAPTER LXXITI. 


ON INHERITANCH, AND WHAT CLAIM THE DECEASED 
PERSON HAS ON IT. 


THe chief rule of their law of inheritance is this, that 
the women do not inherit, except the danghter, She 
gets the fourth part of the share of a son, according to 
a passage in the book Janu. If she is not married, 
the money is spent on her till the time of her marriage, 
and her dowry is bought by means of her share. After- 
wards she has no more income from the house of her 
father. 

Tfa widow does not burn herself, but prefers to remain 
alive, the heir of her deceased husband has to provide 
her with nourishment and clothing as long as she lives. 

The debts of the deceased must be paid by his heir, 
either out of his share or of the stock of his own pro- 
perty, no regard being had whether the deceased has 
left any property or not, Likewise he must bear the 
just-mentioned expenses for the widow in any case 
whatsoever. 

As regards the rule about the male heirs, evidently 
the descendants, ἐν, the son and grandson, have a nearer 
claim to the inheritance than the ascendants, 1.6. the 
father and grandiather. Further, as regards the single 
relatives among the descendants as well as the asecen- 
dants, the nearer a man is related, the more claim he 
has on inheriting. Thus a son has a nearer claim than 
a grandson, a lather than a grandtather, 

The collateral relations, as, ¢.g., the brothers, have less 
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claim, and inherit only in case there is nobody who has 
a better claim. Hence it is evident that the son of a 
daughter has more claim than the son of a sister, and 
that the son of a brother has more claim than either 
of them. 

If there are several claimants of the same degree of 
relationship, as, ¢.g., sons or brothers, they all get equal 
shares, A hermaphrodite is reckoned as a male being. 

If the deceased leaves no heir, the inheritance falls 
{o the treasury of the king, except in the case that the 
deceased person was a Brahman. In that case the 
king has no right to meddle with the inheritance, but 
it is exclusively spent on almsgiving. 

The duty of the heir towards the deceased in the 
first year consists in his giving sixteen banquets, where 
every guest in addition to his food receives alms also, 
viz. on the fifteenth and sixteenth days after death; 
further, once amonth during the whole year. The ban- 
quet in the sixth month must be more rich and more 
liberal than the others. Further, on the last but one 
day of the year, which banquet is devoted to the 
deceased and his ancestors; and finally, on the last 
day of the year. With the end of the year the duties 
towards the deceased have been fulfilled. 

If the heir is a son, he must during the whole year 
wear mourning dress; he must mourn and have no 
intercourse with women, if he is a legitimate child and 
of a good stock. Besides, you must know that nourish- 
ment is forbidden to the heirs for one single day in the 
first part of the mourning-year. 

Besides the almsgiving at the just-mentioned sixteen 
banquets, the heirs must make, aboye the door of the 
house, something like a shelf projecting from the wall 
in the open air, on which they have every day to place 
a dish of something cooked and a vessel of water, till 
the end of ten days after the death. For possibly the 
spirit of the deceased has not yet found its rest, but 
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moves still to and fro around the house, hungry and 
thirety. 

A similar view is indicated by Plato in Phaedo, where 
he speaks of the soul circling round the graves, because 
possibly it still retains some vestiges of the love for the 
body. Further he says: ‘‘ People have said regarding 
the soul that it is its habit to combine something cohe- 
rent out of the single limbs of the body, which is 108 
dwelling in this as well as in the future world, when it 
leaves the body, and is by the death of the body sepa- 
rated from it.” 

On the tenth of the last-mentioned days, the heir 
spends, in the name of the deceased, much food and 
cold water, After the eleventh day, the heir sends 
every day sufficient food for a single person and a 
dirham to the house of the Brahman, and continues 
doing this during all the days of the mourning-year 
without any interruption until its end. 
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VHAPTER LAXITI. 


ABOUT WHAT IS DUE TO THE BODIES OF THE DEAD AND 
OF THE LIVING (i.¢. ABOUT BURYING AND SUICIDE). 


Iw the most ancient times the bodies of the dead ware 
exposed to the air by being thrown on the fields without 
any covering; also sick people were exposed on the 
fields and in the mountains, and were left there. If 
they died there, they had the fate just mentioned ; but 
if they recovered, they returned to their dwellings, 

Thereupon there appeared a legislator who ordered 
people to expose their dead to the wind. In conse- 
quence they constructed roofed buildings with walls of 
rails, through which the wind blew, passing over the 
dead, as something similar is the case in the grave- 
towers of the Aoroastrians. 

After they had practised this custom for a long time, 
Narayana preseribed to them to hand the dead over to 
the fire, and ever since they are in the habit of burn- 
ing them, so that nothing remains of them, and every 
defilement, dirt, and smell is annihilated at once, so 
as scarcely to leaye any trace behind. 

Nowadays the Slavoniane, too, burn their dead, whilst 
the ancient Greeks seem to have had both customs, 
that of burning and that of burying. Socrates speaks 
in the book Phwedo, after Crito had asked him in what 
manner he wanted to be buried: “ As you wish, when 
you make arrangements for me. I shall not flee from 
you.” Then he spoke to those around him: ‘‘Give to 
Crito regarding myself the opposite guarantee of that 
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which he has given to the judges regarding myself; 
for he guaranteed to them that 1 should stay, whilst 
you now tmust guarantee that I shall not stay after 
death, I shall go away, that the look of my body 
may be tolerable to Crito when it is burned or buried, 
that he may not be in agony, and not say: * Socrates 
is carried away, or is burned or buried.” Thou, O 
Crito, be at ease about the burial of my body. Do 
as thon lkest, and especially in accordance with the 
laws.” 

Galenus says in his commentary to the apothegms 
of Hippocrates: ‘It 15 generally known that Asclepius 
was raised to the angels in a column of fire, the like of 
which is also related with regard to Dionysos, Heracles, 
and others, who laboured for the benefit of mankind. 
People say that God did thus with them in order to 
destroy the mortal and earthly part of them by the fire, 
and afterwards to attract to himself the immortal part 
of them, and to raise their souls to heaven,” 

In these words, too, there 15 a reference to the burning 
as a Greek custom, but it seams to have been in use 
only for the great men among them. 

In a similar way the Hindus express themselves. 
There is a point in man by which he is what he is. 
This point becomes free when the mixed elements of 
the body are dissolved and scattered by combustion. 

Fireandthe Regarding this return (of the immortal soul to God), 

τμελδιραωεῦος the Hindus think that partly it is effected by the rays 

co’ of the sun, the soul attaching itself to them and ascend- 
ing with them, partly by the flame of the fire, which 
raises if (to God). Some Hindu used to pray that God 
would make his road to himegelf as a straight line, be- 
cause this is the nearest road, and that there is no other 
road upwards sdve the fire or the ray. 

Similar to this is the practice of the Ghuzz Turks 
with reference to a drowned person ; for they place the 
body on a bier in the river, and make a cord hang down 
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from his foot, throwing the end of the cord into the 
water. by means of this cord the spirit of the deceased 
is to raise himself for resurrection. 

The belief of the Hindus on this head was confirmed 
by the words of Vasudeva, which he spoke regarding 
the sign of him who is liberated from the fetters (of 
bodily existence). ‘“‘ His death takes place during wtta- 
γάμοι (7.2. the northern revolution of the sun from the 
winter solstice to the summer solstice), during the 
white half of the month, between lighted lamps, i.e. be- 
tween conjunction and opposition (n¢w moon and full 
moon), in the seasons of winter and spring.” 

A similar view is recognised in the following words 
of Mani: “The other religions bodies blame us because 
we worship sun and moon, and represent them as an 
image. Gut they do not. know their real natures; they 
do not know that sun and moon are our path, the door 
whence we march forth into the world of our existence 
(into heaven), as this has been declared by Jesus.” So 
he maintains. 

People relate that Buddha had ordered the bodies of 
the dead to be thrown into flowing water. ‘lherefore 
his followers, the Shamanians, throw their dead into 
the rivers. 

According to the Hindus, the body of the dead has 
the claim upon his heirs that they are to wash, embalm, 
wrap it in a shroud, and then to burn it with as much 
sandal and other wood as they can get. Part of his 
burned bones are brought to the Ganges and thrown 
into it, that the Ganges should flow over them, as it 
has flowed over the burned bones of the children of 
Sagara, thereby forcing them from hell and bring- 
ing them into paradise. The remainder of the ashes 
is thrown into some brook of running water, On 
the spot where the body has been burned they raise 
a monument similar to a milestone, plastered with 
oy psum. 
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The bodies of children under three years are not 
burned, 

Those who fulfil these duties towards the dead after- 
wards wash themselves as well as their dresses during 
two days, because they haye become unclean by touch- 
ing the dead. 

Those who cannot afford to burn their dead will 
either throw them somewhere on the open field or into 
running water, 

Now as regards the right of the body of the living, 
the Hindus would not think of burning it save in the 
case of a widow who chooses to follow her husband, or 
in the case of those who are tired of their life, who are 
distressed over some incurable disease of their body, 
some irremovahle bodily defect, or old age and infirmity. 
This, however, no man of distinction does, but only 
Vaisyas and Stidras, especially at those times which 
are prized as the most suitable for a man to acquire in 
them, for a future repetition of life, a better form and 
condition than that in which he happens to have been 
born and to live. Burning oneself is forbidden to 
Brahmans and Kshatriyas by a special law, Therefore 
these, if they want to kill themselves, do so at the time 
of an eclipse in some other manner, or they hire some- 
body to drown them in the Ganges, keeping them under 
water till they are dead, 

At the junction of the two rivers, Yamuna and 
Ganges, there is a great tree called Praydya, a tree of 
the species called sefa, It is peculiar to this kind of 
tree that its branches send forth two species of twigs, 
some directed upward, as is the case with all other trees, 
and others directed downward like roots, but without 
leaves. If such a twig enters into the soul, it 15 like a 
supporting column to the branch whence it has grown. 
Nature has arranged this on purpose, since the branches 
of this tree are of an enormous extent (and require to be 
supported). Here the Brahmans and Kshatriyas are in 
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the habit of committing suicide by climbing up the tree 
and throwing themselves into the Ganges. 

Johannes Grammaticus relates that certain people 
in ancient Greek heathendom, “whom I eall the wer- 
shippers of the devtl’’—so he says—used to beat their 
limbs with swords, and to throw themselves into the 
fire, without feeling any pain therefrom. 

As we have related this as a view of the Hindus not 
to commit suicide, so also Socrates speaks: “ Likewise 
it does not become a man to kill himself before the 
cods sive him a cause in the shape of some compulsion 
or dire necessity, like that in which we now are.” 

Further he says: “ We human beings are, as it were, 
in a prison. It does not behove us to flee nor to free 
ourselves from it, because the gods take notice of us, 
since we, the human beings, are servants to them.” 
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CHAPTER ΤΑ ΤΥ, 
ON FASTING, AND THE VARIOUS KINDS OF TY, 


Fastine is with the Hindus voluntary and superero- 
gatory. lasting is abstaining trom food for a certain 
length of time, which may be different in duration and 
in the manner in which it is carried ont. 

The ordinary middle process, by which all the condi- 
tions of fasting are realised, is this: A man determines 
the day on which he will fast, and keeps in mind the 
name of that being whose benevolence he wishes to 
vain thereby and for whose sake he will fast, be it a 
god, or an angel, or some other being, Then he pro- 
ceeds, prepares (and takes) his food on the day before 
the fast-day at noon, cleans his teeth by rubbing, and 
fixes his thoughts on the fasting of the following day. 
From that, moment he abstains from food. On the 
morning of the fast-day he again rubs his teeth, washes 
himself, and performs the duties of the day, He takes 
water in his hand, and sprinkles it into all four direc- 
tions, he pronounces with his tongue the name of the 
deity for whom he fasts, and remains in this condition 
till the day after the fast-day. After the sun has risen, 
he is at liberty to break the fast at that moment if he 
likes, or, if he prefers, he may postpone it till noon, 

This kind is called upavdsa, i.e. the fasting; for the 
not-eating from one noon to the following is called 
ekanakta, not fasting. 

Another kind, called kricchre,is this: A man takes 
his food on some day at noon, and on the following day 
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in the evening. On the third day he eats nothing 
except what by chance is given him without his asking 
for it. On the fourth day he fasts. 

Another kind, called μα, is this: A man takes 
his food at noon on three consecutive days. Then he 
transfers his eating-hour to the evening during three 
further consecutive days. Then he fasts uninterrup- 
tedly during three consecutive days without breaking 
fast. 

Another kind, called ecendriyana, is thia: A man 
fasts on the day of full moon; on the following day he 
takes only a mouthful, on the third day he takes double 
this amount, on the fourth day the threefold of it, &c. 
&e., going on thus till the day of new moon. On that 
day he fasts ; on the following days he again diminishes 
his food by one mouthful a day, till he again faste on 
the day of full moon. 

Another kind, called mésavidsa (mésoperdsa), is this: 
A man uninterruptedly fasts all the days of a month 
without ever breaking fast. 

. The Hindus explain accurately what reward the latter 
fasting in every single month will bring to a man for a 
new life of his after he has died. They ea 

If a man faste all the days of Caitra, he shies wealth 
and joy over the nobility of his children. 

If he fasts Vaigikha, he will be a lord over his tribe 
and great in his army. 

If he fasts Jyaishtha, he will be a favourite of the 
women, 

Tf he fasts Ashaidha, he will obtain wealth. 

If he fasts Sravana, he obtains wisdom. 

If he fasts Bhidrapada, he obtains health and valour, 
riches and cattle. 

If he fasts Afvayuja, he will always be victorious 
over his enemies. 

If he fasts Karttika, he will be grand in the eyes of 
people and will obtain his wishes, 
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Tf he fasts Mareasirsha, he will be born in the most 
beautiful and fertile country. 

Tf he fasts Pausha, he obtains a high reputation. 

If he fasts Maigha, he obtains innumerable wealth, 

If he fasts Philguna, he will be beloved. 

He, however, who fasts during all the months of the 
year, only twelve times breaking the fast, will reside in 
paradise 10,000 years, and will thence return to life as 
the member of a noble, high, and respected family. 

The book Vishvu-Dharme relates that Maitreyi, the 
wife of Yajnavalkya, asked her husband what man is 
to do in order to save his childran from calamities and 
bodily defects, upon which he answered: “If a man 
beging on the day Duve, in the month Pausha, i. the 
second day of each of the two halves of the month, and 
fasts Tour consecutive days, washing himegelf on the 
first with water, on the second with sesame oil, on the 
third with galangale, and on the fourth with a mixture 
of various balms; if he further on each day gives alms 
and recites praises over the names of the angels; if he 
continue to do all this during each month till the end 
ot the year, his children will in the following life be 
free from calamities and defects, and he will obtain 
what he wishes ; for also Diltpe, Dushyanta, and Vreydt? 
obtained their wishes for haying acted thus,” 
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CHAPTER LXXY. 
ON THE DETERMINATION OF THE FAST-DAYS, 


THE reader must know in general that the eighth and 
eleventh days of the white half of every month are fast- 
days, except in the cage of the leap month, for it 1a dis- 
regarded, being considered unlucky. 

The eleventh is specially holy to Viisudeva, because 
on haying taken possession of Mihiira, the inhabitants of 
which formerly used to worship Indra one day in each 
month, he induced them to transfer this worship to the 
eleventh, that it should be performed in his name, As 
the people did so, Indra became angry and poured rains 
over them like deluges, in order to destroy both them 
and their cattle. Visudeva, however, raised a mountain 
by his hand and protected them thereby. ‘The water 
collected round them, but not above them, and the image 
of Indra fled. The people commemorated this event 
by ἃ monument on a mountain in the neighbourhood 
of Mahtira, Therefore they fast on this day in the state 
of the most punetilions cleanness, and they stay awake 
all the night, considering this as an obligatory per- 
formance, though in reality it is not obligatory. 

The book Fisinu-Oharmea says: “When the moon is 
in Rohini, the fourth of her stations, on the eighth day of 
the black half, it is a fast-day called /ayant?, Giving 
alms on this day is an expiation for all sins.” 

Evidently this condition of the fast-day does not in 
general apply to all months, but in particular only to 
Bhidrapada, since Visudeva was born“in this month 
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and on this day, whilst the moon stood in the station 
Rohini. The two conditions, viz. the moon's standing 
in Rohini and that the day is the eighth of the black 
half, can happen only once in so and so many years, for 
various reasons, 6.0. the intercalation of the year, and 
because the civil years do not keep pace with lunar time, 
elther getting in advance of if or falling behind. 

The same book says: ‘ When the moon stands in 
Punarvasnu, the seventh of her stations, on the eleventh 
day of the white half of the month, this is a fast-day, 
called tj (ἢ Affdtajc), Ifa man does works of piety 
on this day, he will be enabled to cbtain whatever he 
wishes, as has been the case with Segara, Aakudsthe, 
and Dandahamedr (7), who obtained royalty because they 


had done go, 


The sixth day of Caitra is a fast-day holy to the sun. 

In the month Ashfidha, when the moon stands in 
Anuridhad, the seventeenth of her signs, there is a fast- 
day holy to Vasudeva called Devastni (7), ae. Deva is 
sleeping, because itis the beginning of the four months 
during which Viisudeva slept. Others add this condi- 
tion, that the day must be the eleventh of the month. 

It is evident that such a day does not occur in every 
year. ‘The followers of Visudeva abstain on this day 
from meat, fish, sweetmeats, and cohabitation with the 
women, and take food only once a day. They make 
the earth their bed withont any covering, and do not 
use a bedstead raised above the earth, 

People say that these four months are the night of 
the angels, to which must be added a month at the 
beginning as evening twilight, and a month at the end 
as morning dawn. However, the sun stands then near 
a of Cancer, which is noon in the day ofthe angels, and 
I do ποῦ see in what way this moon is connected with 


_ the two Sardhis. 


The day of full moon in the month Sriivana is a fast- 
day holy to Somaniitha. 
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When in the month Agvayuja the moon stands in 
Alsharatiin (the lunar station) and the sun is in Virgo, 
it is a fast-day. 

The eighth of the same month is a fast-day holy to 
Bhagavati. Fasting is broken when the moon rises. 

The ΠΗ day of Bhidrapada is a fast-day holy to 
the sun, called sia/. They anoint the solar rays, and 
in particular those rays which enter through the win- 
dows, with various kinds of balsamic ointments, and 
place upon them odoriferous plants and tlowers. 

When in this month the moon stands in Rohini, it 
is a fast-day for the birth of Vasudeva, Others add, 
besides, the condition that the day must be the eighth of 
the black half. We have already pointed out that such 
a day does not occur in every year, but only in certain 
ones of a larger number of years. 

When in the month Kirttika the moon stands in 
Revati, the last of her stations, it is a fast-day in com- 
memoration of the waking up of Vasudeva. It is called 
deotthini, ie. the msing of the Deva. Others add, 
besides, the condition that it must be the eleventh of 
the white half. On that day they soil themselves with 
the dung of cows, and break fasting by feeding upon a 
mixture of cow's milk, urine, anddung. This day is the 
first of the five days which are called Ghishima paiiea- 
yééri. They fast during them in honour of Viisudeva, 
On the second of them the Brahmans break fasting. 
after them the others. 

On the stxth day of Pausha is a fasting in honour of 
the sun. 

Qn the third day of Migha there is a fasting for 
the women, not for the men. It 15 called Gaur-t-r 
μον ρα ἢ, and lasts the whole day and night. 
Qn the following morning they make presents to the 
nearest relatives of their husbands. 
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CHAPTER LXAXAYVI. 
ON THE FESTIVALS ANI) FESTIVE DAYS. 


YATuA means travelling under auspicious circumstances, 
Therefore a feast is called yitrd. Most of the Hindu 
festivals are celebrated by women and children only. 

The 2nd of the month (ΔΗ ΤᾺ is a festival to the 
people of Kashmir, called Adds (7), and celebrated on 
account of a vietory gained by their king, Muttai, over 
the ‘Turks. According to their account he ruled over 
the whole world. But this is exactly what they say 
of most of their kings, However, they are incautions 
enough to assign him to atime not much anterior to 
our time, which leads to their lie being found out. It 
is, of course, not impossible that a Hindu should rule 
(over a huge empire), as Greeks, Romans, Babylonians, 
and Persians have done, but all the times not much 
anterior to our own are well known, (H, therefore, 
such had been the case, we should know it.) Perhaps 
the here mentioned king ruled over the whole of India, 
and they know of no other country but India and of no 
other nations but themselves. 

Qn the 11th there is a festival called Aindoli- 
ecitra, when they meet in the devagriia, or temple of 
Viisudeva, and swing his image to and fro, as had been 
done with him when he was an infant in the cradle. 
They perform the same in their houses during the 
whole day and make merry. 

Qn the full moon's day of Caitra there is a feast 
called Aahwud (vasenta?), a festival for the women, 
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when they put on their ornaments and demand presents 
from their husbands, 

The 22nd is a festival called eaitra-cashati, a day of 
merriment holy to Bhagavati, when people use to wash 
and to give alms, 

The 3rd Vaisiikha is a festival for the women called 
(rauy-t-v (gauri-triuiyd ἢ), holy to Gauri, the daughter of 
the mountain Himavant, the wife of Mahideya. ‘They 
wash and dress gaily, they worship the image of Gauri 
and light lamps before it, they offer perfumes, abstain 
from eating, and play with awings. On the following 
day they give alms and eat, 

On the roth Vaisikha all the Brahmans whom the 
kings have invited proceed forth to the open fields, and 
there they light great fires for the sacrifices during five 
days till full moon. ‘They make the fires in sixteen 
different spots and in four different groups. In each 
croup a Brahman performs the sacrifice, so that there 
are four performing priests as there are jowr Vedas. 
On the 16th they return home. 

In this month oceurs the vernal equinox, called 
τι, They determine the day by calculation and 
make it a festival, when people invite the Brahmans. 

On the tst -lyaishtha, or new moon's day, they cele- 
brate a festival and throw the first-frnits of all seeds 
into the water in order to gain thereby a favourable 
prognostic, 

The full moon’s day of this month is a festival to 
the women, called ritpa-pancea (7). 

All the days of the month Ashidha are devoted to 
alms-civing. It is also called dfdri. During this 
time the household is provided with new vessels. 

On the full moon's day of Sravana they give banquets 
to the Brahmans. 

On the 8th Agvayuja, when the moon stands in the 
nineteenth station, Mfila, begins the sucking of the 
sugar cane. It is a festival holy to Mahdnavamé, the 
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sister of Mahideva, when they offer the first-fruits of 
sugar and all other things to her image which is called 
Bhagavati, They give much alms before it and kill 
kids. He who does not possess anything to offer, 
stands upright by the side of the idol, without ever 
sitting down, and will sometimes pounce upon whom- 
soever he meets and kill him, 

On the 15th, when the moon stands in the last of 
ler stations, Revati, there is the festival Pj (?), 
when they wrangle with each other and play with the 
animals. It is hely to Viisudeva, because bis uncle 
Karnsa had ordered him into his presence for the 
purpose of wrangling. 

On the 16th there is a festival, when they give alms 
to the Brahmans. 

On the 23rd is the festival Asoka, also called d/oi, 
when the moon stands in the seventh station, Ponar- 
vasu. Itis a day of merriment and of wrangling. 

In the month Bhidrapadi, when the moon stands in 
the tenth station, Machi, they celebrate a festival 
which they call pitripabshe, ie. the half of the month 
of the Fathers, because the moon’s entering this station 
falls near the time of new moon. ‘They distribute alms 
during fifteen days in the name of the Fathers. 

Qn the 3rd Bhidrapada is the festival Herbal (7), for 
the women. It is their cnstom that a number of days 
before they sow all kinds of seeds in baskets, and they 
bring the baskets forward on this day after they have 
commenced growing. They throw roses and perfumes 
on them and play with each other during the whole 
night. On the following morning they bring them 
to the ponds, wash them, wash themselves, and give 
alms, 

Qn the 6th of this month, which is called Gath (7), 
when people give food to those who are in prison. 

On the 8th, when the moonlieht has reached half of 
ite development, they have a festival called dhriui- 
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ἡγῖδαι, (2); they wash themselves and eat well growing 
grain-fruit that their children should be healthy, The 
women celebrate this festival when they are pregnant 
and desire to have children. 

The 11th Bhidrapadé is called Parveti (ἢ. This is 
the name of a thread which the priest makes from 
materials presented to him for the purpose. One part 
of it he dyes with crocus, the other he leaves as it is. 
He gives the thread the same length as the statue of 
Visudeva is high. Then he throws it over his n eck, 
so that it hangs down to his feet. It is a much vene- 
rated festival. 

The 16th, the first day of the black half, is the first 
of seven days which are called έτη (7), when they 
adorn the children nicely and give a treat to ther. 
They play with various animals. On the seventh day 
the men adorn themselves and celebrate a festival. 
And during the rest of the month they always adorn 
the children towards the end of the day, give alms to 
the Brahmans, and do works of piety. 

When the moon stands in her fourth station, Rohini, 
they call this time Gimdé/ahid (7), celebrating a festival 
during three days and making merry by playing with 
each other, from joy over the birth of Vasudeva. 

Jivasarman relates that the people of Kashmir cele- 
brate a festival on the 26th and 27th of this month, 
on account of certain pieces of wood called gana. (?), 
which the water of the river Vitasti (Jailam) carries, 
in those two days, through the capital, Adhishihdane. 
People maintain that it is Mahideva who sends them. 
It is peculiar to these pieces of wood, so they say, that 
nobody is able to seize them, however much he may desire 
it, that they always evade his grasp and move away. 

However, the people of Kashmir, with whom 1 have 
conversed on the subject, give a different statement as 
to the place and the time, and maintain that the thing 
oceurs ina pond called Auldaisiahy (7), tothe left of the 
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source of the just-mentioned river ( Vitasta-.Jailam), im 
the middle of the month Vaisikha. The latter version 
is the more likely, as about this time the waters begin 
to increase. The matter-reminds one of the wood in 
the river of Jurjiin, which appears at the time when the 
water swells in its somrce. 

The same Jivasarman relates that in the country of 
Svit, opposite the district of Ari (7), there is a valley 
in which fifty-three streams ume, Itis called 7ranjes 
(cf. Sindhi tréranjdhe). In those two days the water 
of this valley becomes white, in consequence of Mahi- 
devas washing in it, as people believe. 

ast Mart- The rat Karttika, or new moon's day, when the 

sun marches in Libra, is called Dibali, ‘Then people 
bathe, dress festively, make presents to each other of 
betel-leaves and areca-nuts; they ride to the temples 
to give alms and play merrily with each other till noon. 
In the mght they heht a great number of lamps in 
every place so that the air is perfectly clear. The 
cause of this festival is that Lakshmi, the wife of Vasu- 
deva, once a year on this day liberates Bali, the son of 
Virocana, who is a prisoner in the seventh earth, and 
allows him to go ont into the world. ‘Therefore the 
festival is called Balirdjya, i.e, the principality of Bah, 
The Hindus maintain that this time was a time of 
luck in the Kritayuga, and they are happy becanse 
the feast-day in question resembles that time in the 
Kritayuga. 

In the same month, when full moon is perfect, they 
give banquets and adorn their women during all the 
days of the black half. 

ged Mirg- = The 3rd Margasirsha, called (urdna-bitety (—— tri- 
tiyed ?),1s a feast of the women, sacred to Gauri. They 
meet in the houses of the rich among them; they put 
several silver statues of the goddess on a throne, and 
perfume it and play with each other the whole day. 
On the following morning they give alms. 
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Qn fnll moon's day of the same month there is 
another festival of the women. 

On most of the days of the month Panusha they pre- 
pare great quantities of pilhare/ (7), te. a sweet dish 
which they eat, 

On the eighth day of the white half of Pansha, which 
is called Ashtate, they make gatherings of the Brah- 
mans, present them with dishes prepared from the plant 
Aftriples hortensis, 1.e. sarivek im Arabie (=orache), and 
show attentions to them. 

On the eighth day of the black half, which ts called 
Siidviam, they eat turnips. 

The 3rd Macha, ealled Meéhatriy (Afdgha-tritiya ἢ, 1s 
a feast for the women, and sacred to Gauri. They meet 
in the houses of the most prominent among them be- 
fore the image of Gauri, place before if various sorts 
of costly dresses, pleasant perfumes, and nice dishes. 
In each meeting-place they put 108 jugs full of water, 
and after the water has become cool, they wash with 
it four times at the four quarters of that night. On 
the following day they give alms, they give banquets 
and receiye guests. The women's washing with cold 
water 1s common to all the days of this month. 

On the last day of this month, 7.e, the 29th, when 
there is only a remainder of 2 day-minutes, ἐμέ. 14 
hour, all the Hindus enter the water and duck under in 
it seven times, 

Qn the full moon’s day of this month, called εὐ πάλιν 
(7), they light lamps on all high places. 

Qn the 23rd, which is called τ παισί εν, and also 
με μάζα, they receive guests and feed them on meat 
and large black peas. 

Qn the 8th Phalguna, called pirdridku, they pre- 
pare for the Brahmans various dishes from flonr and 
butter. 

The full moon’s day of Phalguna is a feast to the 
women, called Oded (7), or also dhola (.c. dota), when 
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they make fire on places lower than those on which 
they make it on the festival edmaha, and they throw 
the fire out of the village. 

On the following night, ic. that of the 16th, called 
Siverdtri, they worship Mahideva during the whole 
night: they remain awake, and do not he down to 
sleep, and offer to him perfumes and flowers. 

On the 23rd, which is called με ἐξέ, (7), they eat 
rice with butter and sugar. 

The Hindus of Miltéin have a festival which is called 
διδῶ ; they celebrate if in honour of the 
sun, and worship him, It is determined in this way : 
They first take the aheryana, according to the rules of 
Khandakhidyaka, and subtract 98,040 therefrom. They 
divide the remainder by 365, and disregard the quotient. 
If the division does not give a remainder, the quotient 
is the date of the festival in question. If there is a 
remainder, it represents the days which have elapsed 
since the festival,.and by subtracting these days from 
365 you find the date of the same festival in the next 
following year. 
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ON DAYS WHICH ARE HELD IN SPECIAL VENERATION, 
ON LUCKY AND UNLUCKY TIMES, AND ON SUCH 
TIMES AS ARE PARTICULARLY FAVOURABLE FOR 
ACQUIRING IN THEM BLISS IN HRAVEN. 


THe single days enjoy different degrees of veneration 
ireondue to certain qualities which they attribute to 
them. They distinguish, ey., the Sunday, because it is 
the day of the sun and the beginning of the week, as 
the Friday is distinguished in Islam. 

To the distinguished days further belong amavasya 
and pitrnima, 1.6. the days of conjunction (new moon) 
and opposition (full moon), beeanse they are the limits 
of the wane and the increase of the moonlight. In ac- 
eordance with the belief of the Hindus regarding this 
increase and wane, the Brahmans sacrifice continually 
to the fire in order to earn heavenly reward. They let 
the portions of the angels accumulate, which are the 
offerings thrown into the fire at moonlight during the 
whole time from new moon to full moon. ‘Then they 
begin distributing these portions over the angels in 
the time from full moon to new moon, till at the time 
of new moon nothing any more remains of them. We 
have already mentioned that new moon and full moon 
are noon and midnight of the nychthemeron of the 
Fathers. Therefore the uninterrupted almsciving on 
these two days is always done in honour of the 
Fathers. 
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Four other days are held in special veneration, 
because, according to the Hindus, with them the 
single wees of the present catyryuga have commenced, 
VIZ. :— 

The 3rd Vaisikha, called Asiatrita (7), on which 
the Kritayuga is believed to have commenced, 

The goth Karttika, the beginning of the Tretayuga. 

The 5th Magha, the beginning of the Dvapara- 
yura. 

The r3th of Agvayuja, the beginning of the Kali- 
yugra. 

According to my opinion, these days are festivals, 
sacred to the yuges, instituted for the purpose of alms- 
giving or for the performance of some rites and cere- 
monies, as, ¢.y., the commemoration-days in the year of 
the Christians. However, we must deny that the four 
yuges could really have commenced on the days here 
mentioned, 

With regard to the Kritayuga, the matter is perfectly 
clear, because its beginning is the beginning of the 
solar and lunar cycles, there being no fraction in the 
date, since it Is, at the same time, the beginning of the 
caturyuge. Tt is the first of the month Caitra, at the 
same time the date of the vernal equinox, and on the 
same day also the other yugas commence. Tor, aecord- 
ing to Krahmagupta, a eafwryevga contains :— 


Civil days . ‘ ; i : . 1,577,916,450 
Solar months i Ἢ : : : 51,540,000 
Leap months : : : ‘ ' 1,593,300 
Lunar days. : : : . 1,602,999,000 
Unaritiva dave . : : : ‘ 25,082,550 


These are the elements on which the resolution of 
chronological dates into days, or the composition of 
them out of days, is based. All these numbers may be 
divided by 10, and the divisors are wholes without 
any fraction. Now the beginnings of the single yugas 
depend upon the beginning of the caturyuge, 
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According to Pulisa the caturyuga contains :— 


Civil days . ; : ‘ . L577,917,800 
Bolar months ‘ : Ι ‘ : 51,440,000 
Leap months . : ι : 1.593.330 
Lunar days . ‘ : , : . 1,603,000,0T0 
Unardire days. ‘ : ; 25,082,200 


All these numbers may be divided by 4, and the 
divisors are wholly without any fraction. According 
to this computation, also, the beginnings of the single 
yuges are the same as the beginning of the catveriyuge, 
i.e. the first of the month Caitra and the day of the 
vernal equinox. However, this day falls on different 
week-days. 

Hence it is evident that their theory about the 
above-mentioned four days being the beginnings of the 
four yugas, is without any foundation at all; that they 
could never arrive at such a result unless by resorting 
to very artificial ways of interpretation. 

The times which are specially favourable to earn a 
heavenly reward in them are called punyakd/la. Bala- 
bhadra says in his commentary to the Khandakhad- 
yaka :—* If the yoyin, ie. the ascetic who understands 
the creator, who chooses the good and eschews the bad, 
continued his manner of life during one thousand years, 
his reward would not be equal to that of a man who 
aives alms on με δ and fulfils the duties of the 
day, #.¢. washing and anointing himself, saying prayers 
and praises.” 

No doubt, most of the feast-days enumerated in the 
preceding belong to this kind of days, for they are 
devoted to almspiving and banqueting, If people did 
not expect to gain thereby a reward in heaven, they 
would not approve of the rejoicings and merriments 
which are characteristic of these days, 

Notwithstanding the nature of the punyatdia is 
such as here explained, some of them are considered as 
lucky, others as unlucky days. 
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Those days are lucky when the planets migrate from 
one sign into the other, especially the sun. These times 
are called seriivdnii, ‘The most propitious of them are 
the days of the equimoxes and solstices, and of these the 
most propitious is the day of the vernalequinox. It is 
called bitha. or shibit (rishwern), as the two sounds si and 
it, may be exchanged tor each other, and may also, by 
a metathesis, change their place. 

As, however, a planet's entering a new sign does not 
require more than a moment of time, and, during it, 
people must offer to the fire the offering séntea (7) with 
oil and corn, the Hindus have given a greater extent to 
these times, making them fegen with the moment when 
the eastern edge of the body of the sun touches the 
first part of the sign; reckoning as their middle the 
moment when the sun’s centre reaches the first part of 
the sign, which is in astronomy considered as the time 
of the migration (of the planet from one sign to the 
other), and reckoning as the ew! that moment when the 
western edge of the sun’s body touches the first part 
of the sign. This process lasts, in the case of the sun, 
nearly two hours. 

For the purpose of finding the times in the week 
when the sun migrates from one sign to another, they 
have several methods, one of which was dictated to me 
by Samaya (7). It is this :— 

Subtract: from the Sakakala 847, multiply the re- 
mainder by 180, and divide the product by 143. The 
quotient you get represents days. minutes, and seconds. 
This number is the basis. 

If you want to know at what time in the year in 
question the sun enters any one of the twelve signs, 
you look out the sign in the following table. Take the 
number which you find side by side with the sign in 
question, and add it to the basis, days to days, minutes 
to minutes, seconds to seconds. If the wholes amount 
to 7 or more, disregard them, and with the remainder 
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count off the week-days, beginning with the beginning 
of Sunday, That time you arrive at is the moment of 
sanikrdntt, 


What must te added to the Hosts, 
] The 4oliaeal Signs, - - : ΞΟ 5555»55 


] Days. Ghat. Caghaka, 
Aries 3 ΤΩ o 

| ‘Taurus ἢ 1 ΠῚ 
Gemini 2 Az o 
Cancer ὄ 21 a 
Leo . 2 ἢ a 
Virgo 5 49 εἰ 
Libra I Iq a 
Scorpio 3 | 6 τὸ 
Arcitenens 4 34 | 30 
Capricornus 5 54 Ό 
Amphora . oO qo oO 
Pisces 2 TT 20 


The beginning of consecutive solar years in the week 
differs by 1 day and the fraction at the end of the 
year. This amount, reduced to fractions of one kind, 
is the multiphcator (150), used in the preceding com- 
putation in order to find the surjy/as of each year (ze, 
the amount by which its beginning wanders onward 
through the week). 

The divisor (143) is the denominator of the fraction 
(which is accordingly 442). 

Accordingly the fraction at the end of the solar year 
is, in this computation, reckoned as «οτος, which implies 
as the length of the solar year, 365 days 15” 31” 28°" 6", 
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a day are required. Ido not know whose theory this is. 

If we divide the days of a caturyuga by the number 
of its solar years, according to the theory of Brahma- 
eupta, we get as the length of the solar year, 365 days 
30 «622% 30" o” In this case the multiplicator or 
ἡ μ᾽ is 4027, and the divisor or bhdgaftira 15. 3200 
(ic, t day 30° 22% 30°” oF are equal to 4027), 
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Heckoning according to the theory of Pulisa, we find 
as the length of the solar year 365 days 15’ 31°’ 30°” οὗ" 
Accordingly, the gqunaldra would be 1oo07, the bkedge- 
hédvra 800 (t.e. 1 day 15° 31 30°" o” are equal to 1457). 

According’ to Aryabhata, the length of the solar year 
15 365 days 15° 31° 15°". In that case the quake is 
725 and the γα εἶνε is 572 (i.e, 1 day 15° 317° 15°" are 
equal to £25), 

Another method for finding the moment of savilyvinli 
has been dictated to me by Auliatta (7), the son of Se- 
hewt (7), and 15 based on the system of Pulisa, Itis this: 

Subtract from the Sakakila 918, multiply the re- 
mainder by 1007, add to the product 79, and divide the 
sum by 800. Divide the quotient by 7. The remamder 
you get is the basis. What now must for each sign be 
added to the fasts, as has already been mentioned (11, 
168), 15 indicated by the following table opposite to each 
Sloth a 
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The Zotiacal Signs, Baste. The Zodiacal Signa, Basis. 
—_—- 
Days, Days | ht (81, Days. | Ghati. 
|__ 
ΕἾ | bad oma) 
Aries . : F 35 Libra. . ; δ | 31 
Taurus : ‘ 33 | Scorpio. ; I 23 
| Gemini ; : 2 Arcitenens . 2 11 
Cancer P| ag 34 Capricornus : | ᾷ 10 
Leo . »| -£ | & |) Amphora : 5 14 
Virgo. ||) ἡ δ || Pisces, oO 25 | 


Varahamihira. maintains in the Pafeasiddhdntikd 
that the shudasitimutha is in the same degree pro- 
pitious as the time of se7itranti for acquiring in it 
infinite heavenly reward. This is the moment of the 
sun's entering :—The 18th degree of Gemini; the 14th 
degree of Virgo; the 26th degree of Arcitenens ; and the 
28th degree of Pisces. 

The moment of the sun's entering the fixed signs 
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is four times as propitious as the moment of his 
entering the other signs. For each of these times 
they compute the beginning and the end by means 
of the radius of the sun in the same way as they 
compute the minutes of the sun’s or moon’s entering 
and leaving the shadow at an eclipse. This method is 
well known in their canones, We, however, communi- 
cate here only those of their methods of calculation 
which we think remarkable, or which, as far as we 
know, have not yet been explained before Muslim ears, 
as Muslims know of the methods of the Hindus only 
those which are found in the Sind-hind. 

Most propitious times are, further, the times of solar 
and Innar eclipses. At that time, according to their 
belief, all the waters of the earth become as pure as that 
of the Ganges. They exaggerate the veneration of 
these times to such a degree that many of them commit 
suicide, wishing to die at such a time as promises them 
heavenly bliss. However, this is only done by Vaisyas 
and Stidras, whilst it is forbidden to Brahmans and 
Kshatriyas, who in consequence do not commit suicide 
(vide, however, 11, 170). 

Further, the times of Parvan are propitious, 2.86. those 
times in which an eclipse may take place, And even 
if there is no eclipse at such a time, it is considered 
quite as propitious as the time of an eclipse itself. 

The times of the yoyes are as propitious as those of 
the echpses, We have devoted a special chapter to 
them (chap. Ixxix.). 

If it happens within the course of one civil day that 
the moon revolves in the latter part of some station, 
then enters the following station, proceeds through the 
whole of it and enters a third station, so that in one 
single day she stands in three consecutive stations, such 
a day is called trifaspaka (7), and also triharkeashe (?). 
It is an unlucky day, being evil, and it is eounted 
among the puryukdia, (See ἢ, 187.) 
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The same applies to that civil day which compre- 
hends a complete lunar day, whose beginning, besides, 
falls in the latter part of the preceding lunar day, 
and whose end falls in the beginning of the following 
lunar day. Such a day is called trahagettata (7). It 
is unlucky, but favonrable to earn in it a heavenly 
reward. 

When the days of wnariitra, Le. the days of the de- 
eretse (se6 11. 25), sum up so as to form one complete 
day, if is unlucky and reckoned among the punye- 
kile. This takes place according to Brahmagupta 
in 6222-33) civil days, 62,3435, solar days, 6350-003 
lunar days. 

According to Pulisa, it takes eas in ΟΣ ΠΡ ΤΟΙ] 
days, 6322-372 lunar days, 62,774, solar deve 

The moment when a complete leap-month without 
any fraction is summed up, is unlucky, and is not 
reckoned among the punyakdla. According to Brahma- 
gupta, this takes place in 990,7;%"". civil days, 976.454, 
solar days, 1006444 lunar days. 

Times which are considered as unlucky, to which no 
merit whatsoever is attributed, are, ey., the times of 
earthquakes, Then the Hindus beat with the pots of 
their households against the earth and break them, in 
order to get a good omen and to banish the mishap. 
As times of a similar ill nature, the book Savijdda 
further enumerates the moments of landslips, the fall- 
ing of stars, red glow in the sky, the combustion of 
the earth by hehtning, the appearance of comets, the 
occurrence of events contrary both to nature and 
custom, the entering of the wild beasts into the villages, 
ralniall when it is not the season for it, the trees 
putting forth leaves when it is not the season for it, 
when the nature of one season of the year seems trans- 
ferred to another, and more of the like. 

The book Sridheave, attributed to Mahideva, says 
the following: 
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“The second days of the white and black halves of Mahsdevn. 
the months Caitra and Pausha ; 

“The fourth days of the two halves of the months 
Jyaishtha and Philguna ; 

“The sixth days of the two halves of the months 
Sriivana and Vaisilkha + 

“The eiehth days of the two halves of the months 
Ashidha and Agvayuja : 

“The tenth days of the two halves of the months 
Margasirsha and Bhadrapada ; 

“The twelfth days of the two halves of the month 
Karttika.” 
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ON THE KAKANAS, 
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and have explained that each lunar day is shorter than 
a civil day, because the lunar month has thirty lunar 
days, but only a little more than twenty-nine and a half 
civil days. 

As the Hindns eall these ¢ifhis nychthemera, they 
also call the former half of a tthe day, the latter half 
night, Hach of these halves has a separate name, and 
they all of them (7.2, all the halves of the lunar days of 
the lunar month) are called harands. 

Some of the names of the haranas occur only once 
in a month and are not repeated, viz. four of them 
about the time of new moon, which are called the fixed 
ones, because they occur only once in the month, and 
because they always fall on the same day and night of 
the month. 

Others of them revolve and occur eight times in a 
month. ‘They are called the movable ones, because of 
their revolving, and because each one of them may as 
well fall on a day as on a night, ‘They are seven in 
number, and the seventh or last of them is an unlucky 
day, by which they frighten their children, the simple 
mention of which makes the hairs on the head of their 
boys stand on end. We have given an exhaustive 
description of the faranas in another book of ours. 
They are mentioned in every Indian book on astronomy 
and mathematics. 
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If you want to know the karanes, first determine the 
lanar days, and find out in what part of them the date 
in question falls, which is done in this way :— 

Subtract the corrected place of the sun from the 
corrected place of the moon. The remainder is the 
distance between them. If if is lees than six zodiacal 
signs, the date falls in the white half of the month ; 
if 1t 1s more, it falls in the black half. 

Reduce this number to minutes, and divide the pro- 
duct by 720, The quotient represents ἐμέ ἴδ, 1.6. com- 
plete lunar days. If you get by the division a re- 
mainder, multiply if by 60 and divide the product by 
the mean bhwiti. The quotient represents qiafis and 
minor fractions, 7.c. that portion of the current day 
which has already elapsed. 

This is the method of the canones of the Hindus, 
The distance between the corrected places of sun and 
moon must be divided by the mean biwiti. This, how- 
ever, is impossible for many of the days. Therefore 
they divide this distance by the difference between 
the daily revolutions of sun and moon, which they 
reckon for the moon as 13 degrees, for the sun as I 
decree. 

It is a favourite method in rules of this kind, especi- 
ally in Indian ones, to reckon by the mean motion of 
sun and moon. The mean motion of the sun is sub- 
tracted from the mean motion of the moon, and the 
remainder is divided by 732, which is the difference 
between their two middle bhiktis, The quotient then 
represents days and gheafis. 

The word νά is of Indian origin. In the Indian 
language itis Shewktt: (=the daily motion of ἃ planet). 
If the corrected motion is meant, it is called Bhihtd 
sphuta, IE the mean motion is meant, it is called 
hhukh: madhyamea, and 1f the δ which renders equal 
is meant, it is called bhiltyantarca, ie. the difference 
between the two bhwihtis, 
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Names of The lunar days of the month have special names, 
days of the which we exhibit in the following diagram. If you 
month, | know the lunar day in which you are, you find, by the 
side of the number of the day, its name, and opposite 
it the karana in which you are. If that which has 
elapsed of the current day is less than half a day, the 
hevana is a diurnal one; if that which has elapsed of 
it is more than half a day, itis a nocturnal one. This 


is the diagram :— 
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Navin. 
Dahin. 
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o | Catushpada. 
o | Kinstughna, 
Atin, Bilava. 
Navin, Taitila. 
Dalin. Banij. 
Yiibt. Bava. 
Duvahi. Kaulava. 
Trohi. Gara. 
o Vishti. 
Candahi, Vishti. 
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nants, as 15 their custom. 
showing what during each /faraua must be done or not, 
rules which are similar to collections of astrological 
prognostics (as to lucky or unlucky days, &c.). If we 
give here a second diagram of the karanas, we thereby 


The Hindus attribute to some of the taranas domi- 
Further they give rules 
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simply mean to confirm what we have said already, and 


to repeat a subject which is unknown among us. 


Thus 


itis rendered easy to learn the subject, because learning 
is the fruit of repetition. 


In which half 
of the month 
they fall, 


| 


In the black | 
half. 


In the white half, 


tay’ : Their 
ri. 
Sakuni anne: 


Catushpada. 


Naga. 


Kinstughna. 


THE FOUR FIXED AARANAS, 


Theil 
dominants. 


Kali. 


sien ‘Taurus, 


‘he proguestics of the teraaee, and for whit 
thing cach of them is favotiraile, 


Favourable for the action of medicines, of 


drugs against the bite of serpents, of in- 
“antations, of learning, of eouncil-hold- 
ing, and of reciting holy texts before the 
idols, 


Favourable for placing a king on a throne, 
giving alms in the name of the Fathers, 
for making use of four-footed animals in 
agriculture, 


Pavyouruble for weddings, laying a feonda- 
tion-stone, examining the state of snake- 
bitten persons, for frightening people and 
selzing them. 


Ruins all actions and is favourable only 
for things connected with marriage, for 
the construction of parasols, the piercing 
of the cara, and for works of piety, 
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THE SEVEN MOVABLE AA#ANAS. 


The prognostics of the farcuas, and for what 
thing each of them is favourable. 


Theit 
dominant. 


In which halt 
"ot the month | 
they fall. 


| 


--.-.....ςἜς . —= | — 
| 


When there is a seatrindt In this taranee, 
it 18. sitting, and the fruits will, during it, 
suffer some mishap. It is favourable for 


Ι 
| εξ Ἐ travelling, for beginning with things which 
ἐξ - are intended to last long, for cleaning 
τὸν oneself, for compounding th 1e drugs which 
make the women fat, and for the sacrifices 
which the Brahmans offer to the fire. 
4 = | When there is a amtréntd in it, it is setting, 
| a = | not good forthe fruits. It is favourable 
| = for the affairs of future life, and for ac- 
= Ra quiring a heavenly reward, 
2 Sea ori ΕΞ: ἐξ τες: Ἐπ ΘΡῸΣ 4 ἘῈ5 
δ: 
Ἢ τ Ἵ When there is a sawArdnti in it, ib is stene- 
= τ Ἐ ing. All thal is sown in it will prosper 
= = - and drop with succulence, Tt is favour- | 
= ἐεὶ able for making friendships with people. | 
fea | 
= : ej When there is a βαρ in it, ib is 
τῇ ac ΕΞ stretched on the ground. Τὰ indicates that 
a = = the prices will sink, and is favourable for 
= ΕἾ Bs the kneading of aromatic unguents and 
= =a the compounding of perfomes, 
Ξ : 
ay a ΞΘ Σ 
— ;} When there is a sendmivds In it, it Is 
Ἔ τ = stretehed om the grote, Lt indicates that 
πὰ a = the prices will be depressed, and is favour- 
o Ἄ able for sowing and laying the founda- 
ἐδ tion-stone of a building, 
i _ | When there is a sembrdantd in it, it is stund- 
= 3 ) tng, All corn will prosper (facuna), and 
[τα] | is favourable for commerce, 
| 
When there is a κα in it, it is 
“c, ai stretched om the ground. Τὺ indicates that 
ΗΞ Ξ the prices will be insufficient, It is not 
ES os favourable for anything save the crush- 


ing of the sugar-cane, It is considered as 
| unlucky and is not rood for travelling. 


Rule for the 
on puta 
tion of the 
borat. 
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If you want to find the ἐσ. by computation, 
subtract the corrected place of the sun from that of 
the moon, reduce the remainder to minutes and divide 
the number of them by 360. ‘The quotient εν... 
complete earmnas, 

What remains after the division is multiplied by 60, 
and divided by the fhwltyantara. The quotient re- 
presents how much has elapsed of the current karana. 
Every nnit of the number is equal to half a λα, 

We now return to the complete karanas. If they 
are two or less, you are in the second σα, In that 
case you add one to the number and count the sum off, 
beginning with catushpada, 

If the number of skaranas is 59, you are in sah. 

Tf it is less than $9 and more than two, add one to 
them and divide the sum by seven. The remainder, 1f 
10 is not more than seven, count off, beginning with the 
beginning of the cycle of the movable haranas, ie. with 
bave. Thereby you will arrive at the name of the 
current karan in which you happen to be. 

Wishing to remind the reader of something relating 
to the ‘arenas which he perhaps has forgotten, we 
must tell him that Alkindi and others like him have 
hit upon the system of the keravas, but one which was 
not sufficiently explained. ‘They did not comprehend 
the method of those who use the ferences. At one 
time they trace them back to Indian, another time to 
Babylonian origin, declaring all the time that they are 
altered on purpose and corrupted by the inadvertence 
of the copyists. They have invented a caleulation for 
them which proceeds in a better order than even the 
original method itself. But thereby the thing has 
become something totally different from what it origi- 
nally was. Their method is this: they count half days, 
beginning with new moon, ‘The first twelve hours they 
regard as belonging to the sun, as burning, i.e. unlucky, 
the next twelve hours as belonging to Venus, th: 
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following twelve hours as belonging to Mercury, and 
so on according to the order of the planets. Whenever 
the order returns to the sun, they call his “twelve 
hours the hours of Albist, 1.6. vishtt. 

However, the Hindus do not measure the feranas 
by civil, but by Innar days, nor do they begin with those 
huvrning hours following upon new moon. Accord- 
ing to the calculation of Alkindi, people begin, after 
new moon, with Jupiter; in that case the periods of 
the sun-are not byracag. On the other hand, if they 
begin, according to the method of the Hindus, after 
new moon with the sun, the hours of vish{? belong 
to Mereury. Therefore, each method, that of the 
Hindus and that of Alkindi, must be treated sepa- 
rately. 

Because visiti recurs eight times in a month, and 
heeanse the points of the compass are eight, we shall 
exhibit in the eight fields of the following table their 
ἰστρολογούμενα regarding the haranas, observations the 
like of which are made by all astrologers regarding 
the shapes of the planets and regarding those stars 
which rise in the single third parts of the zodiacal 
sions. 


| 


* bes 2 | Qos 
ef 32 | 2. | 2m | ase | 
= Ls = 2 = = τς Βα 
= gs καὶ os Se ai DESCRIPTION OF THE SINGLE = ces 
| #8 ΕΞ 83 |f5¢ Ἢ VISHTIs,” | ee 
= eo BS |e ae ὦ 
a = εἰ 5: os 
= Is has three eyes. The hair 
in on its head is like growing 
| ‘= | sugar-cane. In one handit| κα 
= | has an iron hook, in the| “5 
ee i; other a black serpent. Τὰ is Ξ 
we | Ss a strong and violent like run-| 3 
“δῇ ἢ = | ning water. It has along) ἃ 
Ὦ | tongue. Its day is only good = 
= for war, and those actions | © 
= in which there is deception 
rt and falsification, 
ἢ 
I 
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Their numbers, 


ΤΙ. 


IIT. 


IV. 
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Tie. 


DeSckIPTION OF THE SENGLe 
‘“VISHTIS.” 


It is green, and has a sword | 
in ita hand. Its place is in | 
the lightning, thundering, | 
stormy,and cold cloud. Its- 
time is favourable for tear- | 
ing out fattening herbs, for | 
drinking medicine, for com- | 
merce, and for casting gold 
in a mould. | 


Tt has a black face, thick lips, | 
bushy eyebrows, long hatr | 
of the head. 1018 long, and | 
rides during itsday. Inthe | 
hand it has a sword, it is’ 
intent upon devouring men, | 
it emits fire from its mouth, ᾿ 
and says et δὰ ἐδ, Ths time | 
is only good for fighting, for | 
killing miscreants, for cur- 
ing ill people, and for fetch, | 
ing serpents out of their ] 
holes. 


Tt has five faces and ten eyes. 


| 


ee | ΠῚ = & 
ep la ee 
] των += 
εἶπ τς ἐπ. ὃ τὸ oS 
“ἘΞ τ ie ΓῚ iG 
ees | meee 2s 
So | ΞῈ a 
Be | 3 ze 
lage | RS 
t 

la 

a 

aS 

ἘΞ r 
‘Bs a 
μυῖα ἐν 
“ΒΞ ἘΣ 
aa =f 
gs 

= 

— 

= | 

Le | ! 

= 

μὲ. ἢ 

πῶ 

= 

_ 

m 

+ 

2 : 
ἘΞ ΒΞ | #& 
= 3 Ξ 
= cS ral 

5Η 

πον 

Ξ 

Φ 

ἘΠῚ 

ἘΞ 

— 

[ΕἸ 

| 

re 

a 

Ou εὖ 
Ξ3 Ξ 
ee 

| 

— 

re 

cm | 

“i | 

a 

Ama! 

“4 
| eg a 
ἘΞ τς ῳ 
as — 
= ie = 
5 aa 

Ε 

δ. 
Ι ὦ 

ἘΞ 

= 

-- 


Its time is favourable for 
punishing rebels, for αἰντ- 
ing the army into single 
corps. During it 8 man 
τὰ πὴ not turn with his face 
towards the clirection where 
it ΤΊΞΡΕ, 


It is like a smoky flame. It 
has three heads, in each 
three eyes turned upside 


down. Ita hair is standing 
onend, It sits on the head 


of a human being, it screams 
like thunder. It is angry, 
devours men. It holds in 
one hand a knife, in the 
other an axe, 


ἢ 


Their names 


according to the 
book Sridheara, 


Bly {{|. 


Ghora. 


| 


Krile (7). 


Jwiila (1) 


Their numbers, 


VI. 


ΤΙ]. 


VIL, 


1 π what park of 


the month they 
fall. 


In the day of the 23d εξ, 


tithe. 


In the nicht of the 26th 


In the day of the 3oth titht. 


Sames of the 


πρὸ tie, 
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in which they 
ree. 


The directions 


South, 


᾿ 
ῷ 
τὰ 


DESCRIPTION OF THE SINGLE 
VISES.” 


άπ, 


Their names 
| secording to the 


lt is white, has three eyes, ] 
ahd rides on an elephant, 
which always remains the 
same. In the one hand 
he has a huge rock, in the | 
other a vajra of iron, which | 
it throws. It destroys thie | 
cattle over which it rises. | 
He who makes war coming 
from the direction whence 
it rises will be victorious. 
A man must not turn with 
his face towards it when 
tearing out fattening herbs, 

| digving out treasures, and 

| trying to satisfy the wants 
of life. 


| ΓΡ has the colour of crystal, 
In one hand it holds a three- 
fold porasvedha, and in the 
other a rosary. It looks 
towards heaven, and says 
Ad Aa Ad. Tt rides on an 

| Ox. Its time is favourable | 

| tor handing over the ὉΠ|1- 

| dren te the schools, for eon- 
cluding peace, giving alms, 
and works of piety. 


Kalaratri. 


Tt is pistachio-coloured like a 
parrot. It looks like some- 
thing globular, ancl has 
three eyes. In one hand 
it has a mace with an iron | 
hook, in the other a sharp 
discus. Itsiteonits throne. 
| frightening people, and say- 
ing st at ad. Its time is 


not favourable for beginning 
anything, It is only good 
for doing service to relations 
| and for house-work. | 


Page ἢ Oo. 


Explanation 
τ Davita, 
AT weih 
iter. 


CHAPTER LAXIX. 
ON THE YOGAS. 


THESE are times which the Hindus think to be most 
unlucky and during which they abstain from all action, 
They are numerous. We shall here mention them. 

There are two yoyas regarding which all Hindus 
agree, Viz. — 

(1.) The moment when sun and moon together stand 
on two circles, which are, as 1b were, sezzing each other, 
4.@, each pair of circles, the declinations of which, on 
one and the same side (of either solstice), are equal. 
This yoga is called vyalineate, 

(2.) The moment when sun and moon stand together 
on two equal circles, ¢.e. each pair of circles, the de- 
clinations of which, on different sides (of either solstice), 
are equal. ‘This is called vatd/rita. 

It is the signwm of the former that in it the sum of 
the corrected places of sun and moon represents in any 
ease the distance of six zodiacal signs from Οὐ of Aries, 
while it is the signum for the latter that the same sum 
represents the distance of twelve signs, If you compute 
the corrected places of sun and moon for a certain time 
and add them together, the sum is either of these sine, 
ié. either of these two words, 

If, however, the sum is less than the amount of the 
signim or larger, in that case the time of equality (ie. 
the time when the sum is equal to either of the sign) 
is computed by means of the difference between this 
sum and the term in question, and by means of the 
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sum of the two biwit: of sun and moon instead of the 
biaktyantara, τὰ the same manner as in the canones 
the time of full moon and opposition 1s computed. 

If you know the distance of the moment from noon 
or midnight, whether you correct the places of sun and 
moon according to the one or the other, its time is 
called the qwidéd/e one, For if the moon followed the 
ecliptic as accurately as the sun, this time would be 
that which we want to find. However, the moon 
deviates from the ecliptic. Therefore, she does not at 
that time stand on the circle of the sun or on the circle 
which, as far as observation goes,is equal to it. For 
this reason the places of sun and moon and the dragon's 
head and tail are computed for the mfd/e time. 

According to this time they compute the declinations 
of sun and moon. If they are equal, this is the time 
which is sought for, If not, you consider the dechna- 
tion of the moon. 

li, in computing it, you have added her latitude to 
the declination of the degree which she occupies, you 
subtract the latitude of the moon from the declination 
of the sun. However, if, in computing it, you have 
subtracted her latitude from the degree which the moon 
occupies, you add her latitude to the declination of the 
sun, ‘The result is reduced to arcs by the tables of the 
kwradajdt of declination, and these ares are kept in 
memory. They are the same which are used in the 
canon Aardainatilake. 

Further, you observe the moon at the middle time. 
If she standsin some of the odd quarters of the acliptic, 
te, the vernal and autumnal ones, whilst her declina- 
tion is less than the declination of the sun, in that case 
the time of the two declinations equalling each other— 
and that is what we want to find—talls «/fer the middle, 
ἦν, the future one; but if the declination of the moon 
is larger than that of the sun, it falls before the madidle, 
i.e. the past one. 


On siete 
time, 


Methed for 
eam pra ting 
ryeli pita 
and τα τα 
rift. 


Another 
method hy 
Pulisa, 


1. Ἂ 
Pape soo, 
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It the moon stands in the even quarters of the 
ecliptic (i.e. the summer and winter quarters), just the 
reverse takes place. 

Pulisa adds together the declinations of sun and 
moon in vyatipdta, if they stand on different sides of 
the solstice, and in eaidhrite, if they stand on the same 
side of the solstice. Further, he takes the difference 
between the declinations of sun and moon in #yalipedia, 
if they stand on the same side, and in raidhrite, if they 
stand on different sides. This is the first value which 
is kept in memory, 1.6. the middle time. 

Further, he reduces the minutes of the days to mdshas, 
supposing that they are less than one-fourth of a day. 
Then he computes their motions by means of the δά δ 
of sun and moon and the dragon's head and tail, and 
he computes their places according to the amount of 
middle time, which they ocenpy, in the past and the 
future. This is the second yalue which is kept in 
memory. 

By this method he manages to find ont the condition 
of the past and the future, and compares it with the 
middle time. If the time of the two declinations 
equalling each other for both sun and moon is past 
or future, in that case the difference between the two 
valnes keptt in memory is the portio divisionis (divisor) ; 
but if it is past for the one and future for the other, 
the svi. of the two values kept in memory is the portro 
ivisioits, 

Further, he multiplies the minutes of the days, which 
have been found, by the first value kept in memory, 
and divides the product by the portio divisionis. The 
quotient represents the minutes of the distance from the 
middfetime which minutes may either be past or future, 
Thus the time of the two declinations equalling each 
other becomes known. 

The anthor of the canon ἄπ εἶτ makes us 
return to the are of the declination which has been 
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kept in memory. If the corrected place of the moon 
is less than three zodiacal signs, it is that which we 
want ; if it is between three and six signs, he subtracts 
it from six signs, and if if is between six and nine 
signs, he adds six signs thereto; if it is more than nine 
signs, he subtracts it from twelve signs, Thereby he 
cets the second place of the moon, and this he compares 
with the moon's place at the time of the correction. 
If the second place of the moon is /ess than the first, 
the time of the two declinations equalling each other is 
future; if it is more than the first, the time of their 
equalling each other is past. 

Further, he multiplies the difference between the two 
places of the moon by the bhwiti of the sun, and divides 
the product by the dhwikt: of the moon. The quotient 
he adds to the place of the sun at the time of the cor- 
rection, if the second place of the moon is larger than 
the first; but he subtracts it from the sun's place, ifthe 
second place of the moon is less than the first. Thereby 
he finds the place of the sun for the time when the two 
declinations are equal to each other. 

For the purpose of finding it, he divides the difference 
between the two places of the moon by the bhubtd of 
the moon. ‘The quotient gives minutes of days, indi- 
eative of the distance. By means of them he com- 
putes the places of sun and moon, of the dragon’s head 
and tail, and of the two declinations. If the latter are 
equal, it is that which we want to find. If they are 
not equal, the author repeats the calculation so long 
till they are equal and fill the correct time has been 
found, 

Thereupon he computes the measure of sun and moon. 
However, he disregards half of the sum of them, so that 
in the further calculation he uses only the one half of 
their measures. He multiplies it by 60 and divides the 
product by the bhudtyantara. The quotient represents 
the minutes of the falling (pita ?). 


Another 
method by 
the author 
of the Kara: 
muted Canter. 
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The correct time, which has been found, is marked 
in three different places. From the first number he 


_ subtracts the minutes of the γα νη, and to the last 


The author's 
hooksaon the 
subject, 


Atak the 
ν᾿ πεν 
unloeky. 


Quotation 
from Bhat- 
tla (ἢ on 
iilucky 
times 


number he adds them. Then the first number ts the 
time of the beginning of vryalipdita or vaidhrite, which- 
ever of the two you want to compute. The second 
number is the time of its middle, and the third number 
the time of its end. 

We have given a detailed account of the bases on 
which these methods rest in a special book of ours, 
called Aheaydl-alkustifaini (4.e. the image of the two 
eclipses), and haye given an accurate description of 
them in the canon which we have composed for Sydva- 
bala (7), the Kashmirian, and to which we have given 
the title The Arabic Khandalhddyaka, 

Bhattila (7) thinks the whole day of either of these 
two yogas to be unlucky, whilst Varihamihira thinks 
only that duration of them to be unlucky which is found 
by the computation. He compares the unlucky por- 
tion of the day to the wound of a gazelle shot with a 
poisoned arrow. ‘The disease does not go beyond the 
environs of the poisoned shot ; if it is ent out, the i injury 
is removed. 

According to what Pulisa mentions of Paragara, the 
Hindus assume a number of eyatipdias in the lunar 
stations, but all of them are computed by the same 
method which he has given. For the caleulation does 
not increase in 108 kind; only the single specimens of it 
become more numerous. 

The Brahman Bhattila (?) says in his canon :— 

“ Here there are § times, which have certain gauge- 
measures, Ifthe sum of the corrected places of sun and 
moon is equal to them, they are unlucky, They are: 

“1, Hab-shitta (7). Its gange-measure is 4 zodiacal 
sloms. 

“2. franddénta, Its gauge-measure is 4 signs and 
134 derrees. 
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“3. Lidia (?), or the general ryatipdta, Its gange- 
measure is 6 signs. 

‘4. Citse (7). Its gange-measure is 6 signs and 62 
degrees. 

‘5. Berk (2), also called barkeyatipdta. Its gange- 
measure 1s 7 sions and 162 deerees. 

“6. Kiéledanda. Its gauge-measure is 8 signe and 
12} degrees. 

‘7, VFyidshdta (7) Its gauge-measure is 9 signs 
and 231 degrees. 

“3. Faidirita. Its gauge-measure is 12 signs.” 

These yogas are well known, but they cannot all be 
traced back to a rule in the same way as the 3d and 
Sth ones. Therefore they have no certain duration 
determined by minutes of the falling, but only by 
general estimates, Thus the duration of wytkshidte {ἢ 
and of fakshiita (7) is one masuirta, aceording to the 
statement of Variihamihira, the duration of Ganddata 
and of Bark (?) two muhirtas, 

The Hindus propound this subject at great: length 
and with much detail, but to no purpose. We have 
given an account of it in the above-mentioned book. 
(See ii, 208.) 

The canon Meranattlake mentions twenty-seven 
yogas, Which are computed in the following manner: 

Add the corrected place of the sun to that of the 
moon, reduce the whole sum to minutes, and divide the 
number by 800, ‘The quotient represents complete 
yogas. Multiply the remainder by 60, and divide the 
product by the sum of the bwkfis of sun and moon. 
The quotient represents the minutes of days and minor 
fractions, viz. that time which has elapsed of the cur- 
rent youd. 

We have copied the names and qualities of the 
yogas trom Sripila, and exhibit them in the following 
table :— 


VOL. TI. 9 


Twonty- 
sOveN yaad 
according to 
the Aaraye- 
ἐἰία τα, 
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The 
᾿ nom Their names, 
ber. 
-..ς.- Ἑ 
7 | Vishkambha, 
2 Priti. 
34 Rijakama [ἢν 
d | haubhigya, 
5 | Sobhana, 
6 | Atiganda. 
Ξ--:. Sukarman. 
| 
| 8 Dhriti, 


o sili 5 


Whether 
good or baud. 


(rood, 


Bad. 


Grood. 


rood, 
Bac. 


| 


TABLE OF THE TWENTY-SEVEN ΘΠ ΑΒ." 


The 
| number, 


Their names. 


Granda. 
Vriddhi, 
Dhruva. 

Vydghita [ἢ 
Harshana. 
Vajra. 


aiddht. 


K-n-n-iita (1). 


Varivas. 


| Whether 
| good or bad, 


1 


Baal, 


Good, 
(rood. 


Had. 


Good. 


Bac, 


Good. 


Bad, 
Bad, 


The 


nihmiber, | 


Their names. 


Parigha, 
hiva, 
Siddha. 
Sidhya, 
Subha. | 
Sukra. 
Brahman, 


Indra. 


Vaidhritt, 


Whether 
gol or ἔμ. 


Crood, 


Middling. 


Good, 
(ood, 


| 


Ole 
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CHAPTHR LAX. 


ON THE INTRODUCTORY PRINCIPLES OF HINDU ASTROLOGY, 
WITH A SHORT DESCRIPTION OF THEIR METHODS OF 
ASTROLOGICAL CALCULATIONS, 


Our fellow-believers in these (Muslim) countries are 
not acquainted with the Hindu methods of astrology, 
and have never had an opportunity of studying an 
Indian book on the subject. In consequence, they 
imagine that Hindn astrology is the same as theirs and 
relate all sorts of things as being of Indian origin, of 
which we have not found a single trace with the 
Windus themselves. As in the preceding part of this 
our book we have given something of everything, we 
shall also give as much of their astrological doctrine as 
will enable the reader to discuss questions of a similar 
nature with them. If we were to give an exhaustive 
representation of the subject, this task would detain us 
yery long, even if we limited ourselves to delineate 
only the leading principles and avoided all details. 

First, the reader must know that in most of their 
prognostics they simply rely on means like auguring 
from the flieht of birds and physiognomy, that they do 
not—as they ought to do—draw conclusions, regarding 
the affairs of the sublunary world, from the seconds 
(sie) of the stars, which are the events of the celestial 
sphere. 

Regarding the number seven as that of the planete, 
there is no difference between us andthem, ‘hey call 
them grafa. Sore of them are throughout lucky, viz. 


Thidian 
nah olopgeyr 
iknow 
Among 
Miuham- 
THEOL. 
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Chee the 
planets, 
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Jupiter, Venus and the Moon, which are called saum- 
yagraka, Other three are throughout unlucky, viz. 
Saturn, Mars, and the Sun, which are called kréragraha. 
Among the latter, they also count the dragon's head, 
though in reality it is not a star. ‘lhe nature of one 
planet 15 variable and depends upon the nature of that 
planet with which it is combined, whether it be Incky 
or unlucky. This is Mereury. However, alone by 
itself, it is Ineky. 

The following table represents the natures of the 
seven planets and everything else concerning them ;— 


Vanes of the planets. Stem | Moon, Mars Merewry. Jupiter. Venus. Sodus. 
Whether they are Unlucky Lucky, butde- | Unlucky. | Lucky, when Lucky. | Lucky. Unlucky. 
lucky or unlucky. pending upon the: it is alone, 

| Planet near her. 

| Middiing in the | Else depend- 
| firat, Tucky in Ing upon the 
so ΒΈΜΗΜΙ τῶν | nature of the 
| teehee at t Ἢ | planet near it. 

the month. 
What elements Fire. Earth. Heaven. Water. Wind. 
they indicate. 

| Whether they in- Male. Female. Male, Neither male Male. | Female. Neither male 

dicate male or nor female. nor famale. 

female beings, 

| Whether they in- Day. Night. Night. Day and Day. ] Day. Night, 

_ dicate day or | night to- | 

night. | pether, 

What point of the | Fast. North-west. | South. North. North-east. | Between east West, 

Ss they | | gnd west, 
indicate, | 
| 
What colour they Bronze- White. | Light red. Pistachio-  Gold-colour | Many Black. 
indicate, colour. freen, colours, 
What time they Ayana. Muhiirta. | Day. Ritu, ie. ἃ Month. Paksha, i.e. Year, 


) indicate, 


sixth part of 
the year. 


half a month. 


AXXT YoldFHO 


ΕΞ 


Names of the planets. 


What season they 
Indicate. 


What taste they 
indicate. 


What material 
they indicate. 


What dress and 
clothes they 
indicate. 


ga What angel they 
ce indicate. 
| What caste they 


indicate, 
Which Veda they 
indicate. 
The months of 
pregnancy. 


| 
| 


| 
1 


Sen. Maan, 
G Vursha, 
Bitter Saltish. 
Bronze Crvatal. 

Thick. New, 


Nema (1). Ambu, the 


Water, 

Keshatriyas | 

and com- commanders. | 
manders, 

o o 

The fourth The fifth 
month, in month, in 
which the which the 


bones become, skin appears, 


hard, 


ΤΕ, 


Grishbma. 


Gold. 


Burned, 


ne the 


Vaisyas and | Kshatrivas 


and generals. 
Himaveda. 


The second 
month, in 
which the 
embyro 
attains con- 
sistency. 


- 


Mercury. 


Saract. 


| Amixture of 


all tastes. 


| Sroall pearls, 


Wet from 
water. 


Brahman. 


Sidras and 
princes. 


Atharvana- 
veda, 
lhe seventh 


mianth, in 
which the 


child becomes: 
complete, and! to branch off. ἐπ menstrual 
blood become 


receives the 
TMHenmory. 


J apeter. Venuz. 
-———_ + = 
Hemanta, | Vasanta. 
Sweet, 
pilver, or if | Pearl. 
the constella- 
tion is very 
strong, old. 
Between new Whole. 
and shabhy, 
Mahidera. Inara, 
Brahmans  § Brahmans 
anc minis- and minis. 
iGre. | bere, 
| 
Rigveda. | Yajurveda, 
The third The first 


month, in month, in 
which the 


limbs begin 


mixed. 


which the 
semen and 


Burned. 


| 
| Ό 
The sixth 


the hair 
crows, 


| 


month, when | 


Fiz 


‘FICNI SINQYAAIF 


sary, 


——a ἢ 


Satya. | Satya, ‘Tamas, 
on the three | 
primary forces. | 
“ες Friendly Jupiter, Mars, Bun, Jupiter, Bun, 
rs { planets. Moon. Mercury. Moon. 
ἀκα, { Hostile Saturn, There is no | Mercury. 
' | planets, Venus, planet hostile 
to her, 
Vi- ᾿ Indifferent) Mercury. | Saturn, Jupi- Venus, 
‘Misra, planets. ter, Mars, Saturn, 
| Venus, | 
What parts ofthe | The breath |Therootofthe! The flesh 
body they indicate.| and the tonrue and | anil brain. 
bones. the blood. 
| The seale of their I | 2 δ 
magnitude, 
Yeats of αὐ ἄμα, 19 25 15 
Years of naa- 20 I 2 


Character as based. 


Rajas, 


Sun, Venus. 


Satya, 


Ban, Moon, 


Mars, 
Moon. | Venus, 
| Mercury. 
Saturn, | Saturn. 
Jupiter, 
Mars. 
Voice and ~~ Intellect and 
slcin, fat. 
5 | 4 
| 
12 | 15 
a) 18 


Rajas. 


Saturn, 
Mercury. 


Sun, Moon, 


Jupiter, 
Mars. 


Semen. 


‘Tamas, 


Venus, 
Mercury. 


Mars, Sun 
Moon. 


| Jupiter, 


| i 
| Sinews, flesh, 


and pain. 


- 


20 


§o 


1 


] 
! 
| 
| 


" 
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The column of this table which indicates the order 
of the size and power of the planets, serves for the 
following purpose:—Sometimes two planets indicate 
exactly the same thing, exercise the same Influence, and 
stand in the same relation to the event in question. 
In this case, the preference is given to that planet which, 
in the column in question, is described as the larger or 
the more powerful of the two. 

The column relating to the months of pregnancy is to 
be completed by the remark that they consider the eighth 
month as standing under the influence of a horoscope 
which causes abortion. According to them, the embryo 
takes, in this month, the fine substances of thefood. Ii 
it takes all of them and is then born, it will remain 
alive; but if itis born before that, it will die from some 
deficiency in its formation. The ninth month stands 
under the influence of the moon, the tenth under that 
of the sun. They do not speak of a longer duration of 
pregnancy, but if it happens to last longer, they believe 
that, during this time, some injury is brought about by 
the wind. At the time of the horoscope of abortion, 
which they determine by tradition, not by calculation, 
they observe the conditions and influences of the planets 
and give their decision accordingly as this or that planet 
happens to preside over the month in question. 

The question as to the friendship and enmity of the 
planets among each other, as well as the influence of 
the dominus domils, is of great importance in their astro- 
logy. Sometimes it may happen that, at a particular 
moment of time, this dominium entirely loses its original 
character. [Further on we shall give a rule as to the 
computation of the dominium and its single years. 

There is no difference between us and the Hindus 
regarding the number twelve as the number of the 
signs of the ecliptic, nor revarding the manner in which 
the domintum of the planets is distributed over them. 

The following table shows what qualities are peculiar 
to each zodiacal sign as a whole :— 
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The Ζοιταοις 


Saerms. 


Ἢ ΠΡ ΕΝ eee ΠΥ ΣΕ ., |\@arci- | Capri- | Arm- | ies 
Aries, | Taurus | Gement. | Cancer, Jeo. Τ νης, ἔα. | Seorpia. ἐρόνδι | Gorciues, | jaunt: Pusces. 


| ) . ) 
= — του, ες σαί ξδε,.. τδ — Seen OSS 
| 


a ee Se 


ἘΞΞΞΞΞΞ- ΞΞΞ-ΞΞΞ |; js ar 
Whether turn- | Moving, | Resting. 


| 
Moving Moving, Resting. | Moving | Moving. | Resting: | apie “Moving. | Resting, | Moving 


ing, fixed or and nnd | ε-- | anel 
double-bodied, resting resting | | resting | reeting 
| together. | forether. | together, together. 
Whether at ΑἹ At At | At During | During | During | During | At At Daring | During 
night, or during | night. night, night. | night. day, ony. day. day. night. | night. day, day. 


day. according 
tu some people. | 


axe. 
ind 
Oo 
Ci 
bo 
What parts of | Head. Pace, Bhoul- | Breast. Belly, Hip, Under Mule The The The | The two = 
the body they ders and the and loins, knees, calves. feet. ra 
indicate, | | hands, | navel, female: [3 
| | ronitals. ὡς 
] ' ᾿ , = 
Seneons, Vazanta, | Grishma,, Grishma. Varsha, | Varsha, | Sarad, | Sarad. He- He- | Sifire.  Sisirn, | Vasanta.| Ὁ 
| | manta, tanta. | ἣν 
Their figures, | Aram | Anox. | A man Crab, Lion, | Agirl | Aseale, | Ascor-- A hey Abeing | Akind | Twa 
with αι | with an pion. with the | of boat | tlehes, 
lyre, and | @Atot. | head end face of | or barge, | 
a club in | orn in upper | ἃ goat. | 
his hand, | (herhand. | halfef | There is 
which much ) 
| aye | water in . 
human | its figure, | 
) | shape. 


“5. 
| a ae 


What kinds of | Quadru-| Quadra- Human | Amphi- | Quadra- | Biped. | Biped. | Amphi- | The | The first | The firet | Watery, 


| 
beings they are. | ped. ped. Ξ biped. | hious. perk. | bious, uP t er | half a half x 
; hate a | biped, biped, 
| biped, 2 the the | 
| the latter ether | 
| lower half | half | | 
half a Watery, | watery, | | 
| rymaedris- or the 
. | ped, whole a | 
haman 
| being. | 
| | | 
The times of vt At During | During At During | During | Doring The | Dering The During | 
their strongest | night. night, the the night, | the day, | the day, the human the human the 
influence se- day. | samadhi, | samdhi, part dur- | samdhi. | partin | sarhdhi. 
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different. kinds, | | fay, the | the 
| ] other at | ether at 
night, | night, 
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The height or ealfitawto of a planet is called, in the 
Indian language, wecasihw, its particular degree para- 
moceastha., The depth or dejectio of a planet is called 
nicastha, its particular degree paramantcastha, Miila- 
fritona is a powerful influence, attributed to a planet, 
when it 15 in the gaudzuwm in one of its two houses 
(cf. 11. 225). 

They do not refer the aspectus trigoni to the elements 
and the elementary natures, as it is our custom to do, 
but refer them to the points of the compass in general, 
as has been specified in the table. 

They call the turning zodiacal sign {τροπικύν) carardsi, 
i.e. moving, the fixed one (στερεόν) sthirardsi, te, the 
resting one, and the double-bodied one (δάσωμα) drvisve- 
bhive, 1.6. both together. 

As we have given a table of the zodiacal signs, we 
next give a table of the houses (domus), showing the 
qualities of each of them. ‘The one half of them above 
the earth they call chatra, i.e. parasol, and the half 
under the earth they call nau, 1.6. ship. Wurther, they 
call the half ascending to the midst of heaven and the 
other half descending tothe carde of the earth, dhanu, 
i.€. the bow. The cardines they call μεμα (xevrpov), 
the next following houses panaphera (érovadopa), and 
the inclining houses dpoklinua (ἀπύκλιμα) — 
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Page 307: The hitherto mentioned details are in reality the 
cardinal points of Hindu astrology, vis. the planets, 
zodiacal signs, and /ouses. He who knows how to find 
out What each of them means or portends deserves the 
title of a clever adept and of a master in this art. 
oa ihe Next follows the division of the zediacal signs in 
division ofa. : , : 
goliaeal Ὲ TmInor portions, first that in nimbaAres, which are called 
sip 11] icon 1 ᾿ ὁ “ 
nindatras. Hord, i.e, hour, becanse half a sign rises in about an 


a. ὅπ tree. 
ΓΡΗΙᾺ 


3. [ἢ πιεῆ- 
bohreg. 


hour’stime. The first half of each sale sign is unlucky 
as standing under the influence of the sun, because he 
produces male beings, whilst the second half is lucky as 
standing under the influence of the moon, because she 
produces female beings. On the contrary, in the female 
signs the first half is lucky, and the second unlucky. 

Further, there are the triangles, called drekhina. 
There is no use in enlarging on them, as they are 
simply identical with the so-called dreijindt of our 
system. 

Further, the nuhbahral (Persian, “the nine perts’’), 
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called nawinigake. As our books of introduction to the 
art of astrology mention two kinds of them, we shall 
here explain the Hindu theory regarding them, for the 
information of Indophiles. You reduce the distance 
between Οὐ of the sign and that minute, the nuibahkr of 
which you want to find, to minutes, and divide the 
number by 200. ‘The quotient represents complete 
auhbahras or ninth-parts, beginning with the turning 
sign, which is in the triangle of the sign in question ; 
you count the number off on the consecutive signs, $0 
that one sign corresponds to one nwitahr. That sign 
which corresponds to the last of the ninth-parts which 
you have is the dominant of the nwihbaky we want to find, 

The first muhtahr of each turning sign, the fifth of 
each jive? sion, and the ninth of each dovble-bodied 
sien is called vargottame, ie. the greatest portion. 

Further, the twelfth-parts, called the twelve rulers, 
For a certain place within a sign they are found in the 
following manner :—Reduce the distance between οἷ of 
the sign and the place in question to minutes, and 
divide the number by 150. The quotient represents 
complete twelfth-par fs, which you count off on the 
following signs, beginning with the sign in question, 50 
that one twelfth- “part corresponds to one sign. ‘lhe 
dominant of the sign, to which the last twelfth-part 
corresponds, is at the same time the dominant of the 
twelfth-part of the place in question. 

Further, the degrees called trinsdméaka, te. the 
thirty degrees, which correspond to our /imvits (or ὅρια). 
Their order is this: The first five degrees of each mule 
sion belong to Mars, the next following five to Saturn, 
the next eight to Jupiter, the next seven to Mercury, 
and the last five to Venus. Just the reverse order 
takes place in the feme/e signs, vis. the first five degrees 
belong to Venus, the next seven to Mercury, the next 
eight to Jupiter, the next five to Saturn, and the last 
five to Mercury. 
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These are the elements on which every astrological 
calculation is based. 

The nature of the aspect of every sign depends upon 
the nature of the eseendens which at a given moment 
rises above the horizon. Regarding the aspects they 
have the following rule :— 

A sign does not look at, ὼς does not stand iw aspectu 
with the two sions immediately before and after it. 
On the contrary, each pair of signs, the beginnings of 
which are distant Irom each other by one-fourth or one- 
third or one-half of the cirele, stand in aspect with each 
other. If the distance between two signs is one-sixth 
of the cirele, the signs forming this aspect are counted 
in their original order; but if the distance is five- 
twelfths of the cirele, the signs forming the «sper! are 
counted in the inverse order. 

There are various degrees of aspects, viz. :— 

The aspect between one sign and the fourth or 
eleventh following one is a fowrth-part of an aspect ; 

The aspect between one sign and the fifth or ninth 
following one is αὐ an aspect ; 

The aspect between a sign and the sixth or tenth 
following one is tiree-guarters of an aspect : 

The aspect between a sign and the seventh following 
one 15 a whole aspect. 

The Hindus do not speak of an aspect between two 
planets which stand in one and the same sign. 

With reference to the change between the friendship 
and enmity of single planets with regard to each other, 
the Hindus have the following rule :=— 

If a planet comes to stand in signs which, in relation to 
its rising, are the tenth, eleventh, twelfth, first, second, 
third, and fourth signs, its nature undergoes a change 
for the better, If it is most inimical, it becomes mo- 
derated ; if itis moderated, it becomes friendly ; if it is 
friendly, it becomes most friendly. If the planet comes 
to stand in all the other signs, its nature undergoes a 
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change for the worse. If originally it is friendly, it 
becomes moderate; if it is moderate, it becomes im- 
mical; if it is inimical, it becomes even worse. Under 
such circumstances, the nature of a planet is an acci- 
dental one for the time being, associating itself with its 
original nature. 

After having explained these things, we now proceed 
to mention the four forces which are peculiar to each 
planet :— 

1, The habitual force, called sth@uabala, which the 
planet exercises, when it stands in its a/titudo, its house, 
or the house of its friend, or in the παρ ῥα)" of its house, 
or ite e/fitude, or its muilutrilowe:, i.¢. its gawdin in the 
line of the lucky planets. This force is peculiar to sun 
and moon when they are in the lucky signs, as it 1s 
peculiar to the other planets when they are in the un- 
lucky signs, Especially this force is peculiar to the 
moon in the first third of her lunation, when it helps 
every planet which stands in aspect with her to acquire 
the same force. Lastly, it is peculiar to the wscendens 
if it is a sign representing a biped. 

Il. The foree called drishtibala, i.e. the lateral one, 
also called driybale, which the planet exercises when 
standing in the cro in which it is strong, and, accord- 
ing to some people, also when standing in the two houses 
immediately before and after the cvrdo. It 1s peenhar 
to the ascendens in the day, if 1618 a sign representing ἃ 
biped, and in the night, if itis a four-footed sign, and in 
both the sevidhes (periods of twilight at the beginning 
and end) of the other signs. This in particular refers 
to the astrology of nativities. Im the other parts of 
astrology this force is peculiar, as they maintain, to the 
tenth sign if it represents a quadruped, to the seventh 
sien if it is Scorpio and Cancer, and to the fourth sign 
if it is Amphora and Cancer. 

Tl. The conquering force, called cesh¢ibala, which 
a planet exercises, when it 1s In retrograde motion, 
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when it emerges from concealment, marching as a 
visible star till the end of four signs, and when in the 
north it meets one of the planeta except Venus. Tor 
to Venus the south is the same as the north is to the 
other planets. If the two (——-—? illegible) stand in 
it (the south), it is peculiar to them that they stand in 
the ascending half (of the sun's annual rotation), pro- 
ceeding towards the summer solstice, and that the moon 
in particular stands near the other planets—except the 
sun—which afford her something of this force. 

The foree is, further, peculiar to the ascendens, if its 
dominant is in it, if the two stand in aspect with Jupiter 
and Mercury, if the «seendens is free from an aspect of 
the unlucky planets, and none of them—except the 
dominant—is in the «scendens, For if an unlucky 
planet is in it, this weakens the aspect of Jupiter and 
Mercury, so that their dwelling in this force loses its 
effect. 

IV. The fourth force is called hitiahela, ie. the tem- 
poral one, which the daily planets exercise in the day, 
the nightly planets during the night. It is peculiar 
to Mercury in the sevidhi of its rotation, whilst others 
maintain that Mercury always has this force, because 
he stands in the same relation to both day and night. 

Further, this foree is peculiar to the lucky planets in 
the white half of the month, and to the unlucky stars 
in the black half. It is always peculiar to the ascendens. 

Other astrologers also mention years, months, days, 
and hours among the conditions, under which the one 
or other of the four forces is peculiar to a planet. 

These, now. are the forces which are calculated for 
the planets and for the escensdens. 

ΤῈ several planets own, each of them, several forces, 
that one is preponderant which has the most of them, 
If two planets have the same number of falas or forces, 
that one has the preponderance the magnitude of which 
is the larger, This kind of magnitude is in the table of 
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it. 215, called neisergitebala, This is the order of the 
planets in magnitude or force. 

The middle years which are computed for the planets 
are of three different species, two of which are com- 
puted according to the distance from the «liitude. The 
measures of the first and second species we exhibit in 
the table (11, 215). 

The sheddya and wtisargika are reckoned as the 
degree of wlfitvds. ‘The first species 1s computed when 
the above-mentioned forces of the sun are prepon- 
derating over the forces of the moon and the escendens 
separately. 

The second species is computed if the forces of the 
moon are preponderating over those of the sun and 
those of the wscendens, 

The third species is called misige, and is computed 
if the forces of the mseendens are preponderating over 
those of son and moon, 

The computation of the years of the first species for 
each planet, if it dpes not stand in the degree of its 
allitudo, is the following :— 

You take the distance of the star fom the degree of 
its alii/ado if this distance is more than six signs, or 
the difference between this distance and twelve signs, in 
case itis lessthan six signs. This number is multiplied 
by the number of the years, indicated by the table on 
page 812. Thus the signs sum up to months, the de- 
grees to days, the minutes to day-minutes, and these 
values are reduced, aach sixty minutes to one day, each 
thirty days to one month, and each twelve months to 
one year. 

The computation of these years for the ascendens is 
this :-— 

Take the distance of the degree of the star from 0° of 
Aries, one year for each sign, one month for each 2} 
degrees, one day for each five minutes, one day-minute 
for each fiye seconds, 
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The computation of the years of the second species 
for the planets is the following :— 

Take the distance of the star from the degree of its 
altitude according to the just-mentioned rule (ii. 227). 
This number is multiplied by the corresponding num- 
ber of years which is indicated by the table, and the 
remainder of the computation proceeds in the same 
way as in the case of the first species, 

The computation of this species of years for the 
ascendens is this :— 

Take the distance of its degree from o° of Aries, a 
year for each nufibaiv; months and days, &c., in the 
same way as in the preceding computation. The 
number you get is divided by 12, and the remainder 
being less than 12, represents the number of years of 
the scendens, 

The computation of the years of the third species is 
the same for the planets as for the «seendens, and is 
simular to the computation of the years of the ascendens 
of the second species. It is this 1 ὦ 

Take the distance of the star from οὐ of Aries, one 
year for each nuibehr, multiplying the whole distance 
by τοῦ. Then the signs som up to months, the degrees 
to days, the minutes to day-minutes, the smaller mea- 
sure being reduced to the larger one. The years are 
divided by 12, and the remainder which you get by 
this division is the number of years which you want 
to find. 

All the years of this kind are called by the common 
name dyurddya. Before they undergo the equation 
they are called madhyamdye, and after they have 
passed it they are called spiutdya, ie. the corrected 
ones. 

The years of the escendena im all three species are 
corrected’ ones, Which do not require an equation by 
means of two kinds of subtraction, one according 
to the position of the wscendens in the ether, and a 
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second according to its position in relation to the 
horizon. 

To the third kind of years is peculiar an equation by 
means of an addition, which always proceeds in the 
same manner. It is this:— 

If a planet stands in its largest portion or in its 
house, the νάπαι of its house or the drehhdina of 1ts 
altitude, in the nuhbahy of its house or the nuwhbakr οἵ 
its wliifido, or, at the same time, in most of these posi- 
tions together, its years will be the double of the middle 
number of years, But if the planet is in retrograde 
motion or in its «ififnde, or in both together, its years 
are the threefold of the middle number of years. 

Regarding the equation by means of the subtraction 
(vide 11. 228) according to the first method, we observe 
that the years of the planet, which 1s in its deectio, are 
reduced to two-thirds of them if they are of the first or 
second species, and to one-half if they belong to the 
third species. The standing of a planet in the house 
of its opponent does not impair the number of its years. 

The years of a planet which is concealed by the rays 
of the sun, and thus prevented from exercising an in- 
fluence, are reduced to one-half in the case of all three 
species of years, Only Venus and Saturn are excepted, 
for the fact of their being concealed by the rays of the 
sun does not in any way decrease the numbers of their 
years. 

As regards the equation by means of subtraction 
according to the second method, we have already stated 
in the table (ii. 221,222) how much is subtracted from 
the unlucky and lucky stars, when they stand in the 


houses above the earth, Τί two or more planets come: 


together in one house, you examine which of them is 
the larger and stronger one. The subtraction is added 
to the years of the stronger planet and the remainder is 
left as it is. 

If to the years of a single planet, years of the third 
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species, two additions from different sides are to be 
made, only one addition, viz., the longer one, is taken 
into account. The same is the case when two subtrac- 
tions are to be made. However, if an addition as well 
as a subtraction is to be made, you do the one first and 
then the other, because in this case the sequence is 
different, 

By these methods the years become eed/vstee, and the 
sum of them is the duration of the life of that man who 
is born at the moment in question. 

It now remains for us to explain the method of the 
Hindus regarding the periods (sic). Life is divided 
in the above-mentioned three species of years, and 
immediately after the birth, into years of sun and 
moon, ‘That one is preponderating which has the most 
forces and bales (vide 11, 225); if they equal each other, 
fhat one is preponderating which has the greatest 
poriio (ste) in its place, then the next one, &e. The 
companion of these years is either the scendens or that 
planet which stands in the eardines with many forces 
and portiones. The several planets come together in the 
cordines, their influence and sequence are determined by 
their forces and shares. After them follow those planets 
which stand near the cardines, then those which stand 
in the inclined sions, their order being determined in the 
same way as in the preceding case. Thus becomes 
known in what part of the whole human life the years 
of every single planet fall. 

However, the single parts of life are not computed 
exclusively in the years of the one planet, but accord- 
ing to the influences which companion-stars exercise 
wpon it, ie. the planets which stand in aspect with it. 
For they make it partake in their rule and make 1t 
share in their division of the years. A planet which 
stands in the same sien with the planet ruling over the 
part of life in question, shares with 10 one- -half, That 
which stands in the fifth and ninth signs, shares with 
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it one-third. That which stands in the fourth and 
eighth signs, shares with it one-fourth. That which 
stands in the seventh sign, shares with it one-seventh. 
If, therefore, several planets come together in one 
position, all of them have in common that share which 
is necessitated by the position in question. 

The method for the computation of the years of such 
4 companionship (if the ruling planet stands in aspect How one 


᾿ , ἃ ᾿ = i 1 ef; is 
with other planets) is the following :— ἐπρριθς Ὡν 


Take for the master of the years (i.e. that planet of antce 
which roles over a certain part of the lifeof aman) one — 
as numerator and one as denominator, 1.6. 1, one whole, 
because it rules over the whole. Further, take for each 
companion (7.¢. each planet which stands in aspect with 
the former) only the numerator of 1ts denominator (not 
the entire fraction). You multiply each denominator by 
all the nomerators and their sum, in which operation the 
orivinal planet and its fraction are disregarded. There- 
by all the fractions are reduced to one and the same 
denominator. The equal denominator is disregarded. 
Each numerator is multiplied by the sum of the year 
and the product divided by the sum of the numerators. 
The quotient representa the years ἐπί λα (μάζα 
bkage ?) of a planet. 

As regards the order of the planets, after the question 
as to the preponderance of their influence has been 
decided (ἡ feat am disordey),in so far as each of them Pees su. 
exercises its individual influence. In the same way as 
hag already been explained (vide it. 230), the preponde- 
rating planets are those standing in the cardines, first 
the strongest, then the less stroug, &c., then those 
standing near the ecardines, and lastly those standing in 
the inclined signs. 

From the description given in the preceding pages, Special 
the reader learns how the Hindus compute the dura- inquiry of 


tion of human life. He learns from the positions of astroiogers, 
the planets, which they ocenpy on the origin (i.e. at 
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the moment of birth) and at every given moment of 
life in what way the years of the different planets are 
distributed over it. To these things Hindu astrologers 
join certain methods of the astrology of nativities, 
which other nations do not take into account. They 
try, e.., to find out if, at the birth of a human being, ifs 
father waa present, and conclude that he was absent, if 
the moon does not stand in aspect with the ascendens, 
or if the sign in which the moon stands is enclosed 
between the signs of Venus and Mercury, or if Saturn 
is in the ascenclens, or if Mars stands in the seventh sign. 

Chap. iil. 4 (7).—Further, they try to find out if the 
child will attain full age by examining sun and moon. 
If sun and moon stand in the same sign, and with them 
an unlucky planet, or if the moon and Jupiter just quit 
the aspect with the asrendens, or if Jupiter just quits 
the aspect with the united sun and moon, the child 
will not live to Tuil age. 

Further, they examine the station in which the san 
stands, in a certain connection with the circumstances 
ofalamp. If the align is a turning one, the light of the 
lamp, when it is transferred from one place to the other, 
moves. Ifthe sign is a fiaed one, the light of the lamp 
is motionless ; and if the sign is a dowble-hodied one, it 
moves one time and is motionless another. 

Further, they examine in what relation the degrees 
of the ascendens stand to 30. Corresponding to it is 
the amount of the wick of the lamp which is consumed 
by burning. If the moon is full moon, the lamp is full 
of oil; at other times the decrease or increase of the oil 
corresponds to the wane and increase of the moonlight. 

Chap. iv. §.—From the strongest planet in the cer- 
dines they draw a conclusion relating to the door of the 
house, for ita direction is identical with the direction of 
this planet or with the direction of the sign of the ascen- 
dens, in case there is no planet in the eca#rdines, 

Chap. iv. 6.—Further, they consider which is the 
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light-giving δοῦν, the sun or moon. If it is the sun, 
the house will be destroyed. The moon is beneficent, 
Mars burning, Mereury bow-shaped, Jupiter constant, 
and Saturn old. 

Chap. iv. 7—lt Jupiter stands in its altitude in the 
tenth sign, the house will consist of two wings or three. 
If its indici#wm is strong in Arcitenens, the house will 
have three wings; if it is in the other double-bodied 
signs, the house will have two wings. 

Chap. iv. 8.—In order to find prognostices for the 
throne and its feet they examine the third sign, its 
squares and its length from the twelfth till the third 
signs, lf there are unlucky planets in it, either the 
ἔπος or the side will perish in the way that the unlucky 
planet prognosticates. If itis Mars, it will be tur ned ; 
if it is the sun, it will be broken; and if it is Saturn, it 
will be destroyed by old age. 

Chap. iv. 1a.—The number of women who will be 
present in a house corresponds to the number of stars 
which are in the siens of the ascendens and of the moon. 
Their qualities correspond to the images of these con- 
stellations. 

Those stars of these constellations which stand 
above the earth refer to those women who go away 
from the house, and those which stand under the earth 
prognosticate the women who will come fo the house 
and enter it. 

Further, they inquire into the coming of the spirit 
of life in man from the dominant of the drekiina of 
the stronger planet of either sun or moon. If Jupiter is 
the drekkiina, itcomes from Devaloka; ifit is Venus or 
the moon, the spirit comes from Pitriloka ; if it is Mars 
or the sun, the spirit comes from Vriscikaloka ; and if it 
is Saturn or Mercury, the spirit comes from Bhriguloka. 

Likewise they inquire into the departing of the soul 
alter the death of the body, when it departs to that 
planet which is stronger than the dominant of the 
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drekkiina of the sixth or eighth houses, according to a 
similar rule to that which has just been laid down. 
However, if Jupiter stands in its e/tifdoe, in the sixth 
house, or in the eighth, or in one of the cardines, or if 
the ascendens is Pisces, and Jupiter is the strongest of 
the planets, and if the constellation of the moment of 
death is the same as that of the moment of birth, in 
that case the spirit (or soul) is liberated and no longer 
wanders about. 

I mention these things in order to show the reader 
the difference between the astrological methods of our 
people and those of the Hindus. Their theories and 
mathods regarding aerial and cosmic phenomena are 
very lengthy and very subtle at the same time. As 
we have limited ourselyes to mentioning, in their 
astrology of nativities, only the theory of the determina- 
tion of the length of life, we shall in this department 
of science limit ourselves to the species of the comets, 
according to the statements of those among them who 
are supposed to know the subject thoroughly. The 
analogy of the comets shall afterwards be extended to 
other more remote subjects, : 

The head of the Dragon is called rdw, the tail ζει, 
The Hindus seldom speak of the tail, they only use the 
head. In general, all comets which appear on heaven 
are also called ἐπείη, 

Varahamihira says (chap. 111. 7-12) :— 

“The Head has thirty-three sons who are called 
timasakilake, They are the different kinds of the 
comets, there being no difference whether the head 
extends away from them or not. Their prognostics 
correspond to their shapes, colours, sizes, and positions. 
V.8.—The worat are those which have the shape of a 
crow or the shape of a beheaded man, those which 
have the shape of a sword, dagger, bow and arrow. 
V.9, 10.—They are always in the neighbourhood of 
sun and moon, exciting the waters so that they become 
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thick, and exciting the air that it becomes glowing red. 
They bring the air into such an wproar that the tornadoes 
tear out the largest trees, that flying pebbles beat against 
the calves and knees of the people. They change the 
nature of the time, so that the seasons seem to have 
changed their places. When unlucky and calamitous 
events become numerous, such ag earthquakes, land- 
ships, burning heat, red glow of heayen, uninterrupted 
howling of the wild beasts and screaming of the birds, 
then know that all this comes from the children of the 
Head, YV. 11.—And if these oecurrences take place 
together with an eclipse or the effulgence of a comet, 
then recognise in this what thou hast predicted, and 
do not try to gain prognosties from other beings but the 
Sons of the Head. V. 12.—In the place of the calamity, 
point towards their (the comets) region, to all eight 
sides with relation to the body of the sun.” 

Varahamihira says in the Seiihifd (chap. xi. 1-7) :— 

“T have spoken of the comets not before having 
exhausted what is in the books of Garga, Pariisara, 
Asita and Devala, and in the other books, however 
numerous they may be, 

“Tt is impossible to comprehend their computation, 
ifthe reader does not previously acqmre the knowledge 
of their appearing and disappearing, because they are 
not of one kind, but of many kinds. 

“Some are high and distant from the earth, appearing 
between the stars of the lunar stations. They are called 
chvoyit, 

“Others have a middle distance from the earth, 
appearing between heaven and earth. They are called 
dntarikshye, 

“Others are near tothe earth, falling down upon the 
earth, on the mountains, houses and trees. 

“ Sometimes you see a light falling down to the 
earth, which people think to ba a fire. Lf it is not 
fire, it is δε ρα, 1.8. having the shape of a comet. 

“Those animals which, when flying in the air, look 
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like sparks or like fires which remain in the houses of 
the pisdcas, the devils, and of the demons, efflorescent 
substances and others do not belong to the genus of 
the comets. 

‘Therefore, ere you can tell the prognosties of the 
comets, you must know their nature, for the prognostics 
are in agreement with it. That category of lights which 
is in the air, falling on the banners, weapons, houses, 
trees, on horses and elephants, and that category coming 
from a Lord which is observed among the stars of the 
lunar stations—it a phenomenon does not belong to 
elther of these two categories nor to the above-men- 
tioned phantoms, it is a telluric hetw. 

V. 5.—* Scholars differ among each other regarding 
the number of the comets. According to some there 
are 101, according to others 1000. Aceording to 
Narada, the sage, they are only one, which appears in 
a multitude of different forms, always divesting itself of 
one form and arraying itself in another. 

V. 7.—' Their influence lasts for as many months as 
their appearance lasts days. If the appearance of a 
comet lasts longer than one and a half month, subtract 
from it forty-five days. The remainder represents the 
months of its influence. If the appearance lasts longer 
than two months, in that case state the years of its 
influence to be equal to the number of the months of 
its appearance. ‘lhe number of comets does not exceed 
the number 1000. ἡ 

We give the contents of the following table in order 
to facilitate the study of the subject, although we have 
not been able to fill out all the single fields of the 
diagram, becanse the manuscript tradition of the single 
paragraphs of the book either in the original or in the 
copy which we have at our disposal is corrupt. The 
author intends by his explanations to confirm the theory 
of the ancient scholars regarding the two numbers of 
comets which he mentions on their authority, and he 
endeavours to complete the number 1000. 
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The author (Varahamihira) had divided the comets 
into three classes: the high ones near the stars; the 
lowing ones near the earth; the midd/e ones in the alr, 
and he mentions each one of the τ ἦν and middle classes 
of them in our table separately. 

He further says (chap. x1. 42) — 

“Tf the light of the middle class of comets shines on 
the instruments of the kings, the banners, parasols, 
fans, and fly-flaps, this bodes destruction to the rulers, 
If it shines on a honse, or tree, or mountain, this bodes 
destruction to the empire. Ii it shines on the furni- 
ture of the house, its inhabitants will perish, If it 
shines on the sweepings of the house, its owner will 
perish.” 

Further Varfhamihira says (chap. xi. 6) :— 

“Tf a shooting-star falls down opposite to the tail of 
a comet, health and wellbeing cease, the rains lose their 
beneficial effects, and likewise the trees which are holy 
to Mahideva—there is no use in enumerating them, 
since their names and their essences are unknown 
among us Muslims—and the conditions in the realm of 
Cola, Sita, the Huns and Chinese are troubled.” 

Further he says (chap. xi. 62) :— 

εἰ Hxamine the direction of the tail of the comet, 1t 
being indifferent whether the tail hangs down or stands 
erect or is inclined, and examine the lnnar station, the 
edge of which is touched by it. In that case predict 
destruction to the place and that its inhabitants will be 
attacked by armies which will devour them as the pea- 
cock devours the snakes, 

“From these comets you must except those which 
bode something good. 

“As regards the other comets, you must investigate 
in what lunar stations they appear, or in what station 
their tails lie or to what station their tails reach, In 
that case you must predict destruction to the princes 
of those countries which are indicated by the lunar 
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stations In question, and other events which are in- 
iicated by those stations.” 

The Jews hold the same opinion regarding the 
comets as we hold regarding the stone of the Kaba 
(viz. that they all are stones which have fallen down 
from heaven). According to the same book of Vari- 
hamihira, comets are such beings as have been on 
account of their merits raised to heayen, whose period 
of dwelling in heaven has elapsed and who are then 
redescending to the earth. 

The following two tables embody the Hindu theories 
of the comets :— 


"TOA 


Ἢ 
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TABLE OF COMETS OF THE GREATEST ΤΠ ΠῊΤ ΙΝ THE THER, 


ἘΠ ΜΝ ] " ΠΕΣ τὸ μος: 
I Vasu. West. | Tt is flashing and thick, and extends ‘It bodes death and excessive wealth 
itself from the north. and fertility. 
Ashtt. | | West. “Tess bright this: thin the frst, nee Tt bades hunger and naa 
Sastra. West. Similar to the first, | It pee bs flee fighting οἱ ΕΝ kings with 


| | each other, 


4 | Kapilaketu. | Hast, its taal extends tall nearly the midstof It boils the abundance of rain, much 
heaven, It has a smoke-colour and hanger, illness and death. 
| | appears on the day of new-moon, 


ca | | 
| 
— 


AXNT Yald FAO 


5 fraudra, =| From the east With a ae edge, surrounded by rays, It bodes the fighting of the kings with | 
in Pairvéa-| Bronze-eolonred, It occupies one- each other, | 
shiatha, Pir- third of heaven, 
vabhadrapa- 

di, and He- 
| ΔΕΙ͂, 
6 8] Calsketas West. “During the first time of its appearance | ‘It ruins tlie .country. from the tree 


‘it has a tail as long as atingertowards| Prayiea till Ujjavini. It ruins the 
| the south. Then it turns towards) Middle Country, whilst) the other 
| the north, tillit becomes as long asto| regions fare differently, In some 
| the sonth, tha Great Bear and the places there is pestilence, in others 
| Pole, then the Falling Hagle. Ris-| drought, in others war. It is visible | 
| ing higher amd higher it passes rahe | between 10-12 months. : | 

to the south and disappears there. 


bal 
Ἐν 


“gue aug | 


| TABLE OF COMETS OF THE GREATEST HEIGHT IN THE ®THER—Continued, 


|» | Svetaketu. South, It appears at the beginning of night | 
and is visible during seven days. Its 
tail extends over one-third of heaven. || When these two comets shine and 
| ΤΡ 18. green and passes from the right lighten, they bode health and wealth. 
side to the lett. If the time of their appearance ex- 
eceds seven days, two-thirds of the 
affairs of men and of their lives are 
ruined. The sword is drawn, revolo- 
| tions prevail, and there will be mis: 


Ka. al West. Ἴπ appears in the first half of night, its fortune during ten years. 
flame is like seattered peas, and τ: 
mains visible during seven days. 
| g | Rasmiletu (7) | The Pleiades. | It has the colour of smoke. It ruins all human affairs and creates 
| 


numerous revolutions, 


] 
| eS Se = .--.. . ----- ee ee ce 


10 | Dhrovaketu (ἢ Appears be- | It has a big body, it has many sides (7) | It bodes health and peace, 
tween heayen and colours, and is bright tlashing. 
and earth 
wherever it 
likes, 


ba 
La 


“FICNI SUNDA TF 
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TABLE OF COMETS OF MIDDLE HEIGHT IN THE SKY. 


=| 
ΗΞ From what . 
= 6 | Their nantes, direction they Deseriptien, Their progncetics, 
ἘΞ appear. | 
ΓΙ 
! 


pared with it, It remains one night,| for ten years, 
and its tail is directed towards the 
south, 


Wast. It lasts only one quarter of a night. | It bodes a great number of wild animals | 
Its tail is straight, white, similar to} and perpetoal fertility during four | 


the milk which spurte out of the and ἃ half months. 
breast when it is milked, : | 


] 
| 1 Kumuda., West. Namesake of the lotus, which is com-|It bodes lasting fertility and wealth | 
2 Maniketa. sae 


——— | —— = = -ι -π- π.. | --ὄ. = = ee ———— 


3 Jalaketa, | West. Flashing. Its tail has a curve from the It bodes fertility and well-being of the | 
west side, subjects during nine months, 

4 | Bhavaketu. ὦ Eaat. It has a tail like that of a lion towards | It is visible only one night, It bodes 
the south. perpetual fer tility and well-being dur- 


| ing as many months as its appear: 
ance last muhd@rtas. If its colour 
becomes less bright, it bodes pesti- 
| Jence and death, 


“£1E ase] 


‘AMAT Yatd PHO 


ΡΣ 


Their 


nhomber, 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


‘Their names. 


Padmaketn. 


Avarta. 


Sam varta. 


TABLE OF COMETS OF MIDDLE HRIGHT INS THE SKY—Contnuce, 


From what, 


direction they Description, Their prognosticea. 
appear, | | 
Res 7 ee 9 
mouth. | It is as white as the white lotus. It | It bodes fertility, jov, and happiness for | 
lasts one night. seven years. | 
=e 
West. It appears at midnight, bright shining Τὸ bodes wealth during as many months 


and light grav. Its tail extends from #5 its appearance lasts muhdrtas. 
the left to the rizht. 


West. With a tail with a sharpedge. It has The lunar station in which it appears | 
the colour of smoke or bronze, It becomes unlucky, It ruins as well | 
extends over one-third of heaven, anc | that which it bodes, as the lunar 
appears during the δἰ δὲ, station, It bodes the unsheathing of 

| the weapons and the destruction of 
| | the kings. Its influence lasis as many 
years as 108 appearance lasts mahirtes, 


FFz 
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CHAPTER LXXX. 245 


This is the doctrine of the Hindus regarding the Pave 318, 
comets and their presazes, 

Only few Hindus occupy themselves in the same On meteore- 
way as physical scholars among the ancient Greeks ~~ 
did, with exact scientific researches on the comets and 
on the nature of the other phenomena of heaven 
(ra. perewpa), for also in these things they are not able 
to rid themselves of the doctrines of their theologians. 
Thus the Mateya-Purina says :— 

“Thera are four rains and four mountains, and 
their basis is the water. The earth is placed on four 
elephants, standing in the four cardinal directions, 
which raise the water by their trunks to make the 
seeds grow. They sprinkle water in summer and 
snow in winter. The fog is the servant of the rain, 
raising itself up to it, and adorning the clouds with 
the black colour.” 

With regard to these four elephants the fool of the 
Medicine of Blephants says :— 

“Some male elephantsexcel manincunning. There- 
fore it 15 considered a bad omen if they stand at the 
head ofa herd of them, They are called mangunzhe (7). 
Some of them develop only one tooth, others three and 
four; those which belong to the race of the elephants 
bearing the earth. Men do not oppose them; and if 
they fall into a trap, they are left to their fate.” 

The Vayu-Purina says :— 

“The wind and the sun's ray raise the water from 
the ocean to the sun. If the water were to drop down 
from the sun, rain would be hot, Therefore the sun 
hands the water over to the moon, that it should drop 
down from it as cold water and refresh the world,” 

As regards the phenomena of the sky, they say, for 
instance, that the thunder is the roaring of Airdretu, 
ie, the riding-elephant of Indra the ruler, when it 
drinks from the pond Minasa, rutting and roaring with 
a hoarse voice, 


Conelusion, 
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The rainbow (lit. bow of Kuzah) is the bow of 
Indra, as our common people consider it as the bow of 
Tiustam, 

We think now that what we have related in this 
book will be sufficient for any one who wants to con- 
yerse with the Hindus, and to discuss with them 
questions of religion, science, or literature, on the very 
basis of their own civilisation. Therefore we shall 
finish this treatise, which has already, both by its length 
and breadth. wearied the reader. We ask God to 
pardon us for every statement of ours which is not 
true. Weask Him to help us that we may adhere to 
that which yields Him satisfaction. We ask Him to 
lead us to a proper insight into the nature of that which 
is false and idle, that we may sift it so as to distinguish 
the chaff from the wheat. All good comes from Him, 
and it is He who is clement. towards His slaves. Praise 
be to God, the Lord of the worlds, and His blessings be 
upon the prophet Muhammad and his whole family! 


ANNOTATIONS. 


— ie 


ΤῸ, 1, 


Pea; 2 SPF author proposes to investigate the 
reality ( =hekilea) of Hindu modes of thought in the entire 
extent of the subject. He deseribes the religions, literary, 
and scientific traditions of India, not the country and its 
inhabitants. However, in some chapters he gives more 
than the title promises; ¢f his notes on the roads and on 
the courses of the rivers. 

The contents of the eighty chapters of the book may be 
arranged under the following heads :— 

Chap, 1. General Introduction. 

Chap. 2-11. On Religious, Philosophical, and cognate 
subjects. 

Chap. 12-17. On Literature and Metrology, Strange 
Customs and Superstitions. 

Chap. 18-31. On Geography, Descriptive, Mathemati- 
eal, and Traditional, ¢.e, Panranic. 

Chap. 32-62. On Chronology and Astronomy, inter- 
spersed with chapters of Religions Tradition, «ey. on Niri- 
yana, Vasudeva, de. 

Chap. 63-76. On Laws, Manners and Customs, l’estivals 
and Fast Days. 

Chap. 77-80. On Astrological Subjects. 

The word παρα, translated by category, is a technical 
term of Arabian philosophy. It was coined by the first 
Arabian translators of Aristotle for the purpose of render- 
ing κατηγορία, and has since become current in the school 
language of Islam (cf. the Arabic title of Aristotelis Cate- 
gorue Grace cum versione Arabica, &c., edid. J, Th. Zenker, 
Lipsiz, 1846). The Syrian predecessors of those Arabian 
translators had simply transferred the Greek word just as 
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10 15. into their own language; ef. eg. Jacob of Edessa im 
G. Hoffmann’s e Hermeneutic: sapud Syros Aristoteteis, 
Lipsiw, 1869, p. 17. 

That. a Muslim author should investigate the ideas of 
idolaters, and not only such as Muslims may adopt, but 
also snch as they must reject and condemn, that he quotes 
the Koran and the Gospel side by side (p. 4-5), 15 ἃ proof 
of a broadness of view and liberality of mind more fre- 
quently met with in the ancient times of Islam, in the 
centuries before the establishment of Muhammadan ortho- 
doxy by Alghaz#ali (died A.p. 1111), than later. There 
was more field for utterances of mental individuality before 
the ideas of all the nations of Islam were moulded into a 
unity which makes it difficult to recognise the individual 
influences of every single nation on the general develop- 
ment of the Muhammadan mind, before all Islam had 
become one huge religious community, in which local and 
national differences seem to have lost most of their original 
importance for the spiritual life of man. The work of 
Alberuni is unique in Muslim literature, as an earnest 
attempt to study an idolatrous world of thought, not pro- 
ceeding from the intention of attacking and refuting it, 
but uniformly showing the desire to be just and impartial, 
even when the opponent's views are declared to be inad- 
missible. There can be hardly a doubt that under other 
circumstances, in other periods of Muslim history and 
other countries, the present work might have proved fatal 
to its author; and it shows that the religions policy of 
King Mahmdd, the great destroyer of Hindu temples and 
idols, under whom Alberuni wrote, must have been 80 
liberal as to be rarely met with in ‘the annals of Islam 


(ef pp. 268, 269). 


P. 5. The master “Abi-Sall, &e.—Al-tiflisi, τὸν a native 
of Tiflis in the Caucasus, is not known from other sources. 
I suppose he waz one of the high civil functionaries of the 
realm or court of Mahmiid. The name Sehi occurs very 
frequently among men of Persian descent of those times, 
and the title {ἰ ει τε master, is in the ''a’rikh-i-Baihaki 
always prefixed, if not precisely as an official title, at all 
events as a title expressive of profound respect on the 
part of the speaker, to the names of the ministers and 
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highest civil officials of Mahmid and Mas‘id, such as 
Bi Sahl Aauzani, Bi Sahl Hamdiini, Bi Nasr Mushkin, 
the minister of state, whose ΒΕΘΕΘΡΑΙ Al-baihaki was, as 
well as to the name of Alberuni(A™% , 16); but never to the 


names of the g¢ isk military men (of. on titles in the (thaz- 
nawi empire, A. de Biberstein Kazimirski, Menoutchehri, 
Paris, 1887, p. 308). Administrative skill was a legacy 
left by the organisation of the Sasanian empire to the 
Persians of later centuries, whilst military qualities seem 
entirely to have disappeared among the descendants of 
Rustam. For all the generals and officers of Mahmiid 
and Mastid were Turks, as Altuntash, Arslan Jidhib, Ari- 
yarok, Bagtagin, BilkAtagin, Niydltagin, Noshtagin, ke. 
The Ghazna princes spoke Persian with their civil function- 
aries, Turkish with their generals and soldiers (οἷς, Elhot, 
History of India, 11. $1, 102). 


P. 5. Phe Miutozila sect—The dogma, (fod has no hnow- 
ledge, is part of their doctrine on the qualities of God, 
maintained especially by Mamar Ibn “Abbid Al-Sulami. 
(Cf. on this and related subjects the treatise of H. Steiner, 
Ihe Mutaziliten oder die Freatenker wm Islam, Leipzig, 
1865, pp. 50, 52, 59, and Al-Shahrastini’s ‘‘ Book of Reli- 
gious and Philosophical Sects,” edited by Cureton, London, 
1846, p. 30,11. 7-9). Proceeding from the study of Greek 
philosophy, the doctors of this school tried to save the 
free will of man as against predestination. ‘There was 
once in Arabic a large literature composed by them and 
by their opponents, most of which is unknown, at all 
events not yet brought to light. Most of these books 
were of a polemical nature, and it is against their polemi- 
cal bias that the criticism of Alberuni is directed, With 
regard to his own work, he expressly declares (p. 7) that 
it is not a polemical one. The book which Abti-Sahl had 
before him, and which gave rise to the discussion between 
him and our author, was probably one like that of Abul- 
hasan Al-’ash ari (died A... 935), the great predecessor of 
Alghazazili, * On the Qualities of God,” in which he attacks 
the Mutazila doctrine of the negation of God's omni- 
science. ((/. W. Spitta, 4ur Geschichte Abulhasan Al- 
"Asharts, Leipag, 1876, p. 64.) The same author has 


also written an extensive work against the antagonists of 
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the orthodox faith, against Brahmins, Christians, Jews, 
and Magians (v. ib. p. G8), 

Onur information regarding the ancient literature on the 
history of religion and philosophy (the latter proceeding 
from a work of the Neoplatonist Porphyrius) is very 
scanty, and mostly limited to titles of books. ‘lhe work 
of Shahrastani (died A.D. 1153) is a late compendium or 
poses {τὶ his pref., 1,8). His editor, Cureton, intended to 
give “ Observations respecting the sources from which this 
author has probably derived his information” (Mnglish 
pret., p. iv.), but, as far as 1 am aware, he has not carried 
out his intention. There is an excellent treatise on the 
history of religions in the Miviriet of Al-nadim (composed 
about A.p.987)onp. A—*e1, The same author mentions 


(P- ivv) an older work on doctrines and religions by 
Alhasan Ibn Misi, Alnaubakhti (mentioned by Mas‘idi), 
who also wrote against metempsychosis. Parts of a simi- 
lar work of Ibn Hazm, an Arab of Spain (died A.p, 1064), 
are extant in the hbraries of Vienna and Leyden. Mr. 
CG. Schefer has recently published in his Chrestomathie 
Persane, Paris, 1883, a useful little book in Persian called 
eal we W235, composed by Abul-Maitili Muhammad Ibn 
‘Ukail, who wrote in Ghagna, under the king Magid Ibn 
Tbrihim (A.D, 108g-1099), half a century after Albernuni, 


whose Jndica he quotes in his book. He calls it a.4! οἱ], 


ie. "The Doctrines of the Hindus” (p.” A), Two more 


treatises in Persian on the history of religions are men- 
tioned by C. Schefer, Chrestomathie Persane, pp. 136, 137. 

An author who seems to have written on subjects con- 
nected with the history of religions is one Abu-Yakib of 
Sijistan, as Alberuni (1, 64-65) quotes his theory on the 
metempsychosis from a book of his, called Avleb-bashj- 
celmeahjiih, 


Pp. 6-7. Alérinshahet and “Zurkdn—Onur author has 
not made any use of the Muhammadan literature on the 
belief of the Hindus, as far as such existed before his 
time; evidently he did not give it the credit of a bond jide 
source of historical information. Throughout his book 
he derives his statements exclusively either from Indian 
books or from what he had heard himself. He makes an 
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exception of this rule only in favour of Aleranehahri, the 
author of a general work on the history of religions. 
Alberuni seems to have known this book already (A.D. 
1000) when he wrote his “ Chronolocy,” for there he gives 
two quotations, one an Eranian, and the other an Armenian 
tradition, on the authority of Aléranshahri (vy. “ Chrono- 
logy of Ancient Nations,” é&c., translated by Dr. C. Edward 
Sachau, London, 1879, pp. 208, 211). 

The word Erfinshahr was known to the Arabs as the 
name of the whole Sasanian empire, from the Oxus to the 
Euphrates. So it is used, eg. by Abt-Ali “Ahmad [bn 
‘Umar Ibn Dusta in his geographical work (British 
Museum, add. 23,378 on fol. 120%), where he describes the 
whole extent of it. If, however, Erinshahr here means 
the place where the author Abul'abbis was born, we must 
take the word in the more restricted meaning, which is 
mentioned by Albaladhuri. For it is also the name of a 
part of the Sasanian empire, viz. one of the four provinces 
of Khuriisiin, the country between Nishipur, Tis, and 
Herat. Accordingly, we suppose that Alériinshahri means 
a native of this particular province. Cf. Almukaddasi, 
p. im, Yaikdit, i. FA, According to another tradition, the 
name Hrinshahr also applied to Nishapur, ¢.¢.-the name 
of the province was used to denote its capital. Cf. Almu- 
kaddasi, p. Γ ἢ ἢ. 

Alérinshahri, a sort of freethinker according to Albe- 
rum, is only once quoted (i, 326, a Buddhistie tradition 
on the destruction and renovation of the world). But as 
Alberuni praises his description of Judaism, Christianity, 
and Manichxism, we may suppose that the information of 
the nica on these subjects, e.g. the quotation from the 
Gospel (p. 4-5), was taken from Erfnshahri. 

Incorporated in the work of Erinshahri was a treatise 
on Buddhism by an author, Aurkin, who is entirely 
unknown, Although Albernni speaks very slightingly 
of this author, and although he does not mention him 
anywhere save in the preface, he seems to have borrowed 
from him those notes on Buddhistie subjects which are 
scattered through his work (vy. Jndex Merum, sv. Bud- 
dhists). This sort of information is not of a very high 
standard, but other sources on Buddhism, literary or oral, 
do not seem to have been at the command of Alberuni. 
The Hindus with whom ἦε mixed were of the Brahminical 
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ereed, not Buddhists. In the countries where he had 
lived, in Khwirizm, Jurjin, the country round Ghasna 
(4abulistin), and the Panjib, there had been no oppor- 
tunity for studying Buddhism; and also among the nume- 
rous soldiers, officers, artisans, and other Indians in the 
service of Mahmid in Ghazna and other places, there do 
not seem to have been Buddhists, or else Alberuni would 
have used such occasions for filling ont this blank in his 
knowledge. 

In the Fifivist (ed. ἃ, Fliigel, Leipzig, 1871), on p. 
MF4—s: there isan extensive report on India and China, 
which is derived from the following sources :-— 

1. The account of Abti-Dolaf of Yanbit, who had 
travelled to India and China about A.D. 941. 

2, That of a Christian monk from Najriin, who by order 
of the Nestorian Katholikos had also travelled to India 
and China in the years A.D, 980-987. 

3. From a book dated a.p. 862, of an unknown author, 
a book which had passed through the hands of the famous 
Alkindi, ‘Was this perhaps the work of Alcranshahri, and 
the note on Buddha on p. ΓΝ by Aurkiin τὶ 

The origin of the chapter on Indian subjects in Shah- 
rastini (ed. Cureton, London, 1846), on p. FFF seq. is not 
known, At all events, this author has not made use of 
Alberuni's work. 


Pp. 7-8. Greeks, Sajits, Christians—ln order to illustrate 
the ideas of the Hindus, and to bring them nearer to the 
understanding of his Muslim readers, Alheruni quotes 
related ideas— 

. Of the Greeks (ef. 1. 24). 

. The Christians. 

. The Jews. 

. The Manicheans; and 
The Siifis. 

Pantheisin ἢ in Islam, the doctrine of the Siifis, is as near 
akin to the Neoplatonic and Neopythagorean schools of 
Greek philosophy as to the Vedinta school of Hindu 
philosophers. [Ὁ was in our author's time already repre- 
sented by a very large literature. He quotes some &Siifi 
sentences, σῷ. of Abii Bakr Al-shibli, and Abi Yazid 
Albistami, who are known from other sources (i. 87, 88), 


fe Ob "πὶ 
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and a Siifi interpretation of a Koranic passage (i, 88). 
Cy. besides, the Index Rerwm, s.v. Sifiem. He gives 1. 33, 
34, several ‘etymologies of the word Safi, which he himself 
identifies with Soci. 

The notes relating to Mini and the Manicheeans (v. 
fadex Terum), and the quotations from their books, are 
probably mostly taken from Alérinshahri (v. p. 18). 
However, it must be kept in mind that, at the time of 
our author, the works of Miini still existed, and he him- 
self found the “ Book of Mysteries” and others in his 
native country, though perhaps at a time subsequent to 
the date of the composition of the /udira. Cf Chronologie 
Orientalischer Volker, heraus sgegeben yon Ed, Sachan, 
Leipzig, 1878, Vorwort, pp. xi. and xxxvi. The following 


works of Mani are quoted: “Book of Mysteries,” CokS 


suetl; Thesaurus vivijicationis clo!) ase 39. CF, Mant, 


seine Lehre und seine Sehrifien, by G. Fliigel, Leipzig, 1862. 

As regards the Jews, | am not informed to what degree 
Jewish colonies were in those times spread over Cen- 
tral Asia. Alberuni derived probably his knowledge of 
Judaism also from Alérinshahri (p. 253). ‘That in earlier 
years, during his stay in Jurjin, he was acquainted with 
a Jewish scholar is apparent from his chronological work 
( Chronology of Ancient Nations,” p. 269). 

Alberuni’s knowledge of Christianity may have been 
communicated by various channels besides the book of 
his predecessor Alérinshahri, as during his time it was 
far spread in Central Asia, and even at the court of 
Mahmiid in Ghazna (εἰ. Abulhhair Alkhammdr, p. 256), 
there lived Christians. It has not yet been investigated 
in detail how far Nestorian Christianity had been carried 
eastward across Central Asia towards and into China. 
Cy. Assemani's Nolitia Leelestarum Metropolitanarum et 
fmscopalium que sunt Patriarch Nestoriana Suljecter 
(Liblietheca Orientalis, vol. iv. p. pccv. seq.) Barhebrieus 
speaks of Uigiiri monks boon Ἰυ 7} (ib. ἢ, 256), and 
from the same time date some of the Syriac inscriptions 
on Christian tombstones recently found in Russian Central 
Asia and published in Petersburg, 1886. Alberuni men- 
tions Christians tn his native country Khwariam (Khiva), 
and in Khuriisiin, and not only Nestorians, but also Mel- 
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kites, whilst he expressly states that he does not know 
the Jacobites. Cf “Chronology of Ancient Nations,” pp. 
283, 4: 202, 12: 205, 2321 312, 16. 

Where Alberuni learned Greek philosophy, and who 
introduced him to the study of Plato’s Dialogues and Leges, 
he does not state himself, The Arabic translations which 
he used, and which are tolerably correct, had passed 
through ‘Sy riac versions which are now no longer extant 
(c.g. those of Plato). Alberuni was personally acquainted 
and had literary connections with a man who was one of 
the first representatives of Greek learning in the Muslim 
world in that age, Abulkhair Alkhammar, and it was 
perhaps to him that Alberuni owed part of his classical 
education, Abulkhair was born 4 Christian in Bagdad, 
AH. 942. He lived some time in Khwairizm, and migrated 
thence, together with Albernni and others, to Ghazna, 4.p. 
1017, after Mahmdd had annexed that country to his 
empire. He died in G hazna during Mahmid’s reign, ie. 
before A.D. 1030, and is said to have become a Muslim 
towards the end of his life. He was a famous physician, 
and wrote on medical subjects and on Greek philosophy ; 
besides he translated the works of Greek philosophers 
(e.g. Theophrast) from Syriac into Arabic. Of his writ- 
ings we may mention a “Book of Comparison of the 
Theory of the (Greek) Philosophers and of the Christians,” 
‘‘Hixplanation of the Theory of the Ancients (i.e. Greek 
philosophers) rewarding the Creator and regarding Laws,” 
‘The Life of the Philosopher,” “On the ὕλη," On Meteo- 
rology,’ &c. His pedigree points toa Persian descent. ΟἿ᾽ 
Chronologie Orientalischer Volker, Kinleitung, p. xxxii,, 


Fihrist, p.? Ie, and the work of Shahraztiri ἄρδειν oll ὟΝ 


Val (manuscript of the Royal Library of Bed ‘lin, MSS. 


δήθην. oct. 217, το τ441ὖ- τάδα); OC. Schefer, .Chresto- 
mathie Persane, Ὁ. 141. 

Tt must be obser τὰ that Alberuni, in comparing Hindu 
doctrines with those of Plato, follows in the wake of 
Mevasthenes, who BAYS : ΠῈαραπλέκουιι fe καὶ μύθους, 
ἤσπερ καὶ Πλάτων, περί τε ἀφθαρσίας ψυχῆς καὶ τῶν καθ’ 
{πὲ ΓΊΓΕ Ὠ καὶ τ τυ Te pre Té ad pera s ways Kilt. Tt Kobo 
(jdov κρίσεων καὶ ἄλλα τοιαῦτα (Schwanbeck, Bonn, 1846, 


p- 138). 


Ρ 8, Sdaikhya (or Sdiikhyd) and Pdatatjela.—The 
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former word is here written sdngu eet, It may be 
doubtful whether the second is to be read Pdtaijale or 
Patatijalt. Alberuni generally says head ly wlsS, which 
may be translated the book of (the author) Pataijali, or 
the book (which is called) Paiafjali or Lataijala. Only 
in one place, i.68(Ti*, 5), hesays Nagi eS Cals, the 
author af the book of Pataijal, where apparently eal 
means the title of the book, not the name of the author. 
The long @ in the Arabic writing would rather indicate the 
pronunciation Pdteijela than Patanjali, but in this respect 
the transliteration is not always uniform, as sometimes 
a short Indian @ has been rendered by a long ὦ in Arabic, 
eg. SU tala, a> brakman, avid gandharva, 2 )iccle 
madhyatoku, gw sttald,ooiex vijayanandin, sy pare, poly 
ἘΞ, ὁ ἡδὺν πε γα, σφ τσ δάνεια, Only in two places 
the word , \avJb evidently means the author, 1, 70 {ΓἼ, 20), 
and 87 (Γ΄, 3). ‘The name of the author seems to have 
been current also as meaning his book. ‘Therefore, and be- 
cause in Sanskrit generally the name ἐπ γε is quoted, 1 
have given the preference to the latter form of the name. 

Alberuni has transferred large portions of his transla- 
tions of the books ἀπε and Κα απ) οι, which he had 
published at an earlier date, into the indica, 


Pp. 17—19,—In a similar way to Alberumi, the poet Mir 
Khusrau discourses on classical and vernacular in his 
Nuh-sipihr, He mentions the word Sanskrit, whilst Albe- 
runi only speaks of /7Zindé (vy. Elliot, * History of India,” 
iii. §62, 556; also y. 570, “On the Knowledge of Sanskrit 
by Muhammadans .)- | 

There were Hindu dragomans in the service of Mahmid, 
both in the civil administration and in the army, large 
portions of which were Hindus under Hindu officers 
(Elliot, ii. 109; some fought in Karman, Khwiriam, and 
before Merw for their Muslim master, ib. ii, 130, 131). 
Part of these troops were Kannera, i. natives of Karni- 
tadefa (here 1. 173). 

A specimen of these interpreters is Tilak, the son οἱ 
Jai Sen (i.e. Tilaka the son of Jayasena), After having 

VOL, TI, Ἢ 
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pursued his studies in Kashmir, he became interpreter first 
to Kadi Shirfizi Bulhasan ‘Ali, a high civil official under 
Mahmid and Mas‘tid (Elliot, ii. 117, 123), then to Ahmad 
Ibn Hasan of Maimand, who was grand vizir, A.D, 1007— 
1025, under Mahmiid, and a second time, 1030-1033, 
under Masiid, and rose afterwards to be a commanding 
officer in the army (Elliot, ii. 125-127). This class of 
men spoke and wrote Hindi (of course with Arabic char- 
acters) and Persian (perhaps also Turkish, as this language 
prevailed in the army), and it is probably in these circles 
that we must look for the origin of Urdti or Hindustini. 
The first anthor who wrote in this language, the Dante of 
Muhammadan India, is one Mas tid, who died a little more 
than a century after the death of King Malimid (A.n. 525 
=A.D. 1131). Cf. A. Sprenger, “ Catalogue of the Arabic, 
Persian, and Hindustany Manuscripts of the Libraries of 
the King of Ondh,” Calcutta, 1854, pp. 407, 485. If we 
had any of the Hindi writings of those times, they would 
probably exhibit the same kind of Indian speech as that 
which is found in Alberuni’s book. 


P. 18,—The bearing of the words ral cl sh λαλῶ, (0, 
14, 15), which [have translated “and must pronounce the. 
case-endings either,” &c., 13 doubtful. The word ‘dr rib 
means the process ov mode of Arabizing a foreign word, and 
refers both to consonants and vowels. An ‘irdb aeashdabr 
would be « generally known Arabie mode of pronunciation 
of a word af Indian origin, an ‘Vréh mami! such a pro- 
nunciation of an Indian word in Arabic as is not yet 
known, but invented for the purpose. #9. the Sanskrit 
word dvipa appears in two different forms, as dij, «2.9. 
which must be classed under the first head, and as dbin, 
9, which belongs to the second class, If itis this the 
author means, we must observe that the former class, 7.4, 
the class of words which had already general currency in 
Arabic before he wrote his ‘neice, is insignificantly small 
in comparison with the large number of words which by 
Alberoni were for the first time presented to a reader of 
Arabic (v. preface of the edition of the Arabic original, 
Ῥ. XXV1L). 

Another meaning of the word ‘ard is the vowel-pronun- 
creation «tt the end af the words, chielly the nouns; in fact 
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the ease-endings. Accordingly, ‘irit mashhiiy may mean 
case-ending (in German, vocalischer Auslint) as uf is gene- 


radly used in Hindi, eg. os gifd, st) revati, and ραν 
ma mil, a case-ending added to a word purposely in order to 
make it amenable to the rules of Arabie declension (dip- 
toton and triptoton),¢.7- κτλ} danku =Skr. νη δᾶ, ap eee 


=Skr. Geurt, sa. biadu=Skr. Vindhya. The yvocalisation 
of these words is liable to lead us into an error, Is 44, an 


Arahbie diptoton, or 15. its final yvoeal the termination of the 
noun in Hindi? If the former were the case, we ought 


also to have 43, in genitive and accusative, and we ought 


an G 
to read Lap & caste {νη}, “Ὁ al in vnpure one Gnlecehue), 


π ᾿ : , ᾿ ; 
ὡἱὖν © mectstesre πο), &e. But these forms do not occur 


in the manuseript, and therefore I hold the termination u to 
be the Indian nominative, developed out of the ὦ of Prakrit, 
and still extantin Sindhi. (ΟἿ E. Trumpp, Die Stammbil- 
dung des Sindhi, “ Journal of the German Oriental Society,” 
xv1.p.129; his ‘Grammar of the Sindhi Language,” p. 32). 
The Arabic manuscript is not sufficiently accurate to enable 
ue to form an opinion to what extent names in Alberuni’s 
Hindi terminated in «, but we must certainly say that 
this is the case in the vast majority of nouns. If we are 
correct in this, the term ᾽ν γᾶν mama! cannot mean en 
artificial case-ending or one invented or added for the pur- 
nose, because 10 existed already in the Indian dialect whence 
Alberuni took the word. 

Ofthe γον δὶ... ΔΑ] . ct! 5 Law! uy i Neb) Play 


aan Let ΠΝ Lol wo! cl, the ἜΠΗ half refers to the 


writing of the consonants (and perhaps of the Lesezeichen’. 
Accordingly the latter half ought to refer to the vowels ; 
but ἡ γῶν does not mean vowels or vocalisation jit only means 
the vocalisation of the final consonant of the word.  There- 
fore | am inclined to prefer the first of the two interpreta- 
tions here proposed, and to translate for in order to fix 
the pronunciation we must change the joints (ἔν the dia- 


critical points of the consonants, Sf us ΕἾ ἢ γα δὰ ἢ 
and the signs (perhaps he means the Hamza, which cannot be 
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applied to Indian sounds), and mual seewre its vorrect pro- 
nunciation by such a process af Arabising as ts either already 
im general use or is carried out (or invented) for the pur- 
pose, This is an example (and there are hundreds more) 
of the concise style of the author, so sorely fraught with 
ambiguity. very single word is perfectly clear and cer- 
tain, and still the sentence may be understood in entirely 
different ways. 


P. 19. 3. Whieh in our Persian grammetical system 
ave considered as, d&e.—Laterally, ** Which ows companions 
call having,” &c. Speaking ‘of his fellow-Muslims in 
opposition to the Hindus, the author always says eur com- 
panions, our people, not meaning national differences, Arab, 
Persian, or ‘lurk, but exclusively the difference of creed. 

In Sanskrit a word (a syllable) may commence with 
one, two, or three consonants, v.g. dvi, jy, stri, hshvede, 
which is impossible in Arabic, where each syllable begins 
and ends with exe consonant only. Alberuni’s comparison 
eannot, therefore, refer to Arabie. 

In Persian, the rules for the beginning and end of the 
syllable are different. Whilst in the ancient forms of 
Eranian speech a syllable could commence with two con- 
sonants, a8, δια, fratamea, Lhsapa, Neo-Persian permits only 
one consonant at the beginning of asyllable, fardum, shab. 
However, the end of a syllable may consist of two con- 
secutive consonants, as in yiff 2, baksh Lac, hush 
Gin, mard Op; &c. Alberuni seems to hint at these ex- 
amples, and at a doctrine of certain grammarians, who are 
not known, to this effect, that the first of these two conso- 
nants is to be considered as having not a complete or 
τ πὶ yowel, but an indistinct Aidden one, something like 

achica. mobile of Hebrew grammar. 

” Shares is a stall number of words (or syllables) in Neo- 
Persian which ane commence with the two consonants 


sas, 2g, (Ag, lat, ὐμαλωῖ, ole, chely, but 
they were at the anthor’s time pronounced as a single one, if 
we may judge from the metrical system of the Sidhndma of 
his contemporary lirdansi, who was only a little older than 
himself. (ΟἿ similar remarks of the author, 1, 138, 139.) 

P. 20. Sagera,.The story of Sagara is related in Fishn- 
Purina, translated by Wilson-Hall, vol. i. p. 289-295. 


The words ,»goaa (sdgc. and 2! sled cor Cas might make 
| - Ἔ i - 
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us think that these events happened within the recollec- 
tion of the author; but this is not necessarily the case. 
‘The former words may be interpreted, ‘J recollect the story 
of a Hindu who,” &e., ie. * 1 recollect having heard the 
story,” &c.; and the words with which he winds up the 
story may mean, ‘1 feel thankful to my fate that it was 
not 1 and my contemporaries whom he treated thus, but 
former generations, | 


ui | ein Arabic called 
by this name, which is derived from a Prakritic form of 
Sanskrit: sramence (Strabo Sappaves, Hieronymus Srem- 


cnet), and by the word &.ta0!', ic. the red robed-people 
(=rektapata), which refers to the red-brown (= hushdy«) 
cloaks of the Buddhist monks. Cy. Kern, Der Luddhismus 
wn seine Geschichte im Inedien, ihersatet von H, Jacobi, 
Leipzig, 1882, πὶ 45. Sea another note of our author's on 
Buddhism in his ‘Chronology of Ancient Nations,” pp. 
186, 189. It is extremely difficult, from the utter lack of 
historic tradition, to check the author's statements as to 
the western extension of Buddhism, which certainly never 
reached Mosul. Before all, it will be necessary to examine 
how far Alberuni, when speaking of the ancient history 
and institutions of Eran, was en the influence of the 
poets of his time, Dakiki, Asadi, and Firdansi, who 
versified Hranian folklore for the edification of the states- 
men of the Samanian and (shaznavi empires, all of them 
of Eranian descent. Hearing the songs of the heroic 
exploits of their ancestors consoled them to a certain 
degree for the only too palpable fact that their nation was 
no longer the ruling one, but subject to another; that 
Arabs and 'Turks had snecessively stepped into the heritage 
of their ancestors. 

It must be observed that the negotiators of the cities 
of Sindh, whom they sent to the Muslim conquerors when 
first attacked by them, were invariably sramanas (v. 
Albalidhuri), which seems to indicate that Sindh in those 
times, t.¢ about A.D. 710, was Buddhistic. (ΟἿ H. Kern, Der 
Buddhismus wid seine Geschichte in Indien, αἰ. 543. 


Po 21. Muhammed Ibn Alkastm—The brilliant career 
of the conqueror of Sindh falls into the years A.p. ΤΟΣ .- 
7i4, By Albaladhuri (p. Ff), Tbn-Alathir, and others 
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he is called Muli. Ibn Alkdsim /én Mahemmed, not Ibn 
Almunabbih, as here and p. 116. When Alberuni wrote, 
Islam was known in Sindh already 350 years (since A.D. 
680), and was established there 320 years (since about 
A.D. 710), On the history of the conquest of Sindh, εὐ 
Albalidhuri’s Avidb-alfutdh, γι. FT: translated by Reinaud, 
“Fragments,” p. 182; Elliot, History of India, 1. 113. 
Instead of Bahmanva read δον = Srakmanavdta, 


P. 23. The words of Varihamihira are found in his 
Brikat-Samhud, translated by Kern in the “Journal of 
the Royal Asiatic Society,” 1870, p. 441 (i. 15): “The 
Greeks, indeed, are foreigners, but with them this science 
is in a flourishing state. Hence they are honoured as 
though they were Kishis; how much more then a twice- 
born man, 11 he be versed in astrology.” 

P. 25. Think of Socrates, &e.—The author speaks of a 
Socratic fate or calamity, meaning a fate like that which 
befell Socrates. I do not know from what particular 
source Alberuni and his contemporaries derived their in- 
formation about the history of Greek philosophy. There 
is a broad stream of literary tradition on this subject in 
Arabic literature, but it has not yet been investigated 
what was ifs origin, whether it proceeded from one source 
or from several, ‘Those men, mostly Greek heathens from 
Harriin or Syrian Christians, who had enjoyed the Greek 
education of the time, not only translated Greek literature 
into Syriac and Arabic for the benefit of their Arab mas- 
ters, but wrote also general works on the history of Greek 
learning and literature, probably translating and adopting 
for their purpose some one of the most current school- 
hooks on this subject, used in the schools of Alexandria, 
Athens, Antioch, ἄς, Among authors who wrote such 
books, some being mere compilations of the famous sen- 
tences of Greek sages (doxographic), others having a more 
historic character, are Hunain Ibn ‘Ishak, his son ‘Ishak 
Ibn Hunain, and Kustii [bn Lika (2c. Constans the son 
of Lucas). But what were the Greek works from which 
they took their information, and which they probably 
communicated to the Arabs exactly as they were? I am 
inclined to think that they used works of Porphyrius and 
Ammonius, the Greek originals of which are no longer 
extant. 
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Ῥ, 25. Jurare in verba, &e—The Hindus consider, ει. 
the sciences of astronomy and astrology as founded upon 
(radition, and their authors produce in their books side 
by side their own perhaps more advanced ideas and some 
silly notions of any predecessors of theirs, although they 
are fully aware that both are totally irreconcilable with 
each other. (/ the words of Varahamihira to this effect 
in Arikat Savvietd, ix. 7, and the note of hs commentator 
Utpala to v.32. Alberuni pronounces most energetically 
against this kind of scientific composition when speaking 
of Brahmagupta in chapter lix. on eclipses. 


P, 27. Beyond all likeness and wnhilikeness, an expression 
frequent in the deseription of the Deity. Literally trans- 
lated : things that are opposite to each other and things thet 
avré dike each other, Perhaps the rhyme didd and nadd, 
‘adddd and ‘endid, has contributed to the coining of this 
term. As for the idea, it may be compared with the term 
drandvds in Hindu plilosophy=pairs of opposites, as 
pleasure and pain, health and sickness. Lhagerad-Gita, 
Ἡ. 45, vu. 27: “ Yoga Aphorisms of Patafijali” (edited by 
Rajendralila Mitra), ii. 48, p. 111. 


P. 27. Who is the worshipped one? dee—The greater 
part of this extract from Patatijali has been translated into 
Persian by Abulmadli Muhammad Ibn ‘Ubaid-Allih in 
his Avidb-baydn-alpalyan ; vy. C, Schefer, Chrestomathie Per- 


sie, 1. es ῚΣ ol dem S&S yes οἱ eel dS Jan 
Lael dor AGL Colye ἡ Croke aul aly al eee 


1, 27. Pataijali.—The book of this name used and trans- 
lated by the author had the form of a conversation between 
two persons, simply called “the asking one,” and ‘‘the an- 
swering one, and its subject was the search for liberation 
and for the wnion of the soul with the object of its medtta- 
tion {i, 132), the emancipation of the soul from the fetters 
of the body (i. 8). It was a popular book of theosophy, 
propounding in questions and answers the doctrine of the 
Yoga, a theistic philosophy developed by Patanjal1 ont of 
the atheistic Siahkhya philosophy of Kapila. Cf J. Davies, 
“ Hindu Philosophy,” Sdikhywd Κανᾶ of [svara Krishua, 
London, 1881, p. 116. The latter is called nerigrara= 
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nob having a lord, the former sesvare¢=having a lord, It 
mostly treats of moksia (salvation) and metempsychosis. 
It contained not only theory, but also tales (1. 93), Hag- 
gadic elements by way of illustration. 

Alberuni’s Patatijali is totally different from “ The Yoga 
Aphorisms of Patanjali” (with the commentary of Bhoja 
Raja, and an English translation by Rajendralila Mitra, 
Calcutta, 1883), and, as far as I may judge, the philosophic 
system of the former differs in many points essentially 
from that of the Sitras. 

Moreover, the extracts given in the Jidiea stand in no 
relation with the commentary of Bhoja Raja, although the 
commentator here and there mentions ideas which in a 
like or similar form occur in Alberuni’s work, both works 
being intended to explain the principles of the same school 
al philosaphy. 

Besides the text of Patanjali, a commentary also 1s 
mentioned and quoted (1. 232, 234, 236, 238, 248), μων 
leas ssl ols or chen pul, tis most remarkable that 
the extracts from this commentary are all of them not of a 
philosophic, but of a plainly Pauranic character, treating 
of cosmographic subjects, the foes, Mount Aferv, the 
different spheres, &c. The name of the commentator is 
not mentioned. If the quotations on 1, 273 seq. may be 
considered aa derived from this commentary, the author 
was Balabhadra, YV. index 1. sv, Patafyali. 


P, 20, Gité.—The book Gita is, aceording to Alberuni, 
a part of the book Bidraty (ie. Mahdbhdrate, which term 
does not occur in the fndice’), and a conversation between 
Visudevaand Arjuna -- youl εἰ 2). Ttislargely quoted 
in chapters relating to religion and philosophy. We have 
now to exainine In what relation Alberumt's Gia stands to 
the well-known Shayarad-Gitd as we have it in our time, 
Cf. “Hindu Philosophy,” “The Bhagavad-Gita, or the 
Sacred Lay,” translated by J. Davies, London, 1882. The 
latter is deseribed as αὶ shailful anion of the systems of Kapila 
and Patenjal with «a large admixture of the prevailing 
Briimanie doctrines. Although the opinions rewarding its 
origin differ widely, it can scarcely be denied that if is not 
free from having been influenced to a certain degree by 


Y Of, Alberuni on the ἀμ ρει μι, 1. 132, 133. 
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Christianity, and that it could not have been composed 
betore the third Christian century. Chapter x1. cives the 
impression of having been modelled after a Christian 
apocalypsis. 

The quotations from the G@itd (or Song) may be divided 
into three classes :- 

(1.) Such as exhibit a close relationship with certain 
passages in the Ghagevead-Gifa, Parts of sentences are 
here and there almost identical, but nowhere whole sen- 
bences ; v. i. 40,2, 73, 74, 86, 87, 103, 104, 218 (wv. note), 
352; iL 169. 

(2.) Such as show a certain similarity, more in the ideas 
expréssed than in the wording, with passages in the 
Hhagavad-Gitd ; voi. 29, 70, 71, 78, 79, 103, 104, 122. 

(3.) Such as cannot be compared, either in idea or in 
wording, with any passage in the Shagavad-Gita ; v.1. 92, 
53, δή, 70,.71,.73. Py 78, 7, 78, 70, GO, 02, 123: Th 117, 
1 35. 

The single texts will be discussed in the notes to the 
places in question, 

The quotations given by Alberuni cannot have been 
Praudiated toon tic Bhagavad-Gitd in its present form. 
Admitting even that the translator translated as little 
literally and accurately as possible (and the texts of Albe- 
runi do vet give this impression), there remains a great 
number of passages which on no account could be derived 
from the present Sanskrit text, simply because they do not 
exist there. Or has Alberuni translated a commentary of 
the Bhagavad-Gild instead of the original? The text of 
the extracts, as given in the /Jndic#,1a remarkably short 
and precise, extremely well worded, without any repeti- 
tion and verbosity, and these are qualities ot style which 
hardly point to a commentary. 

Alberuni seems to have used an edition of the Bhagavad- 
αὐ totally different from the one which we know, and 
which also in India seems to be the only one known. It 
must have been more ancient, because the notorious Yoga 
elements are not found in it, and these have been recog- 
nised by the modern interpreters ns interpolations of a 
later time, Secondly, 1b must have been more complete, 
because if exhibits a number of sentences which are not 
found in the Lhagavad-Gitd, 
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Various generations of Hindu scholars haye modelled 
and remodelled this book, one of the most precious gems 
of their literature, and if seems astonishing that an edition 
of it which existed as late as the time of Alberuni should 
not have reached the nineteenth century. 

As regards the quotation on this page (29), if exhibits 
only in the substance a distant relationship with Bhagavad- 
Gitd, x. 3: He who knows Me as unborn and without 
beginning, the mighty Lord of the world, he of mortals is 
free from delusion, he is free from all sin.” 


P. 30. Sdiiddija.—The book Simkhyo, as used and 
translated by Alberumi, had the form of a conversation 
between an anchorite and a gage, and it contained a 
treatise on the origines and αι deseription of atl ereated 
leiuys (1. 8), a book on divine subjects (1. 132). It was 
composed by Kapila, he author quotes it largely on 
questions of religion and philosophy. The Βῆμα 
philosophy of Kapila is the most ancient system of 
thought among the Hindus, the source of the Yoga doc- 
trine of Patanyjali. CY. Colebrooke, “ Hasays, 1. 239-2793 
J. Davies, “ Hindu Philosophy,” &c., p. 101 seg. 

The relation between Alberunts Stinkhya and the so- 
called Sdinkhyapravaconam (“ The Sankhya Aphorisms ot 
Kapila,” translated by Ballantyne, London, 1885) is a 
yery distant one, and is imited to this, that there occurs 
a small number of passages which show a similarity of 
matter, not of form. The latter book (the Sitras) seems 
to be a late secondary production; v. A. Weber, Vorle- 
sungen ther Indisehe Literaturgesch ichte, p- 254, note 250. 
Besides, the philosophic system propounded by Alberuni 
under the name of Sdvikhye seems in various and essen- 
tial points to differ from that of the Siifres; it seems 
altogether to have had a totally different tendency. The 
Siltras treat of the complete cessation of pain; the first one 
runs thus: “ὁ Well, the complete cessation of pain, (which 
is) of three kinds, is the complete end of man;” whilst the 
Sdikhya of Alberuni teaches mokska by means of know- 
ledge, 

Next we have to compare Alberuni’s Sdriukhya with 
the Sdiiuk hye Kévikd of Tévara Krishna (y, Colebrooke, 
“ Essays,” i 272; J. Davies, Hindu Philosophy,” London, 
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1661). Goth works teach wolske by means of knowledge, 
and contain here and there the same subject-matter. It 
must be observed that of those illustrative tales which 
Alberuni’s Séiitvkhya gives in full length, short indications 
are found in the Sdikhye Κανᾶ. Its author, [évara 
Krishna, says at the end of his book that he has written 
his seventy Sutras, excluding illustrative tales, This is not 
quite correct, as sometimes, thongh he has not told them, 
he has at all events indicated them. His words show 
that he has copied from a book like the S#rvindhye of Albe- 
rani, in Which the tedes were not only indicated, but related 
at full length. Οὐ A. Weber, Τὶ orlesungen {δον Indische 
fateraturgesehiehte, Berlin, 1876, p. 254, note 250, Hall 
considers the 5. Pravacanam fs be younger than the S. 
Kari. 

If, in the third place, we examine the Pivishya of 
Gandapida, we find that it is not identical with Alberuni’s 
Sdinkhya, but a near relative of it. CA the Sdvibhya 
Adritd, ὡς, translated by Colebrooke, also the Bhdshiye_ 
of Gaudapada, translated by H. H. Wilson, Oxford, 1837; 
Colebrooke, “Essays,” 1, 245. Most of the quotations 
given by Alberuni are found only slightly differing in 
Gandapiida, and some agree literally, as I shall point out 
in the notes to the single passages. Almost all the illns- 
trative tales mentioned by Alberuni are found in Ganda- 
pada, being, as a rule, more extensive in Alberuni than in 
Gandapida. The latter seems to have taken his informa- 
tion from a work near akin to, or identical with, that 
Sdiittiye book which was used by Alberuni, 

According to Colebrooke (in the preface of the work 
just mentioned, on p. xill.), Gaudapada was the teacher of 
Satikara Acarya, who is said to have lived in the eighth 
Christian century. C/. also A. Weber, Vorlesungen, pp. 
179, 254,and 260, Alberuni does not mention Gandapiida, 
as faras [can see. Oris he perhaps identical with Gawda 
the anchorite, whom Alberuni mentions even before Kapila? 
Cf, the passage, 1, 131-132: “Besides the Hindus have 
books, &c.. on the process of becoming God and seeking 
liberation from the world, as, e.g. the book composed by 
Ganda the anchorite, which goes by his name.” 

Kapila, the father of the Sarnkhya philosophy, is men- 
tioned by Alberuni also as the author of a book called 
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Νά με, ‘on the Veda and its interpretation, also 
showing that it has been created, and distinguishing 
within the Veda between such injunctions as are obliga- 
tory only in certain cases and those which are obligatory 
in general” (i, 132). ‘The subject of this book is evidently 
not related to the Nyaya philosophy, but to the tenets 
of the Mimérthsi philosophy, ic. the Piirvamimamsi, 
(Colebrooke, ὁ Essays,” 1. p. 31¢-349; J. Davies, “* Hindu 
Philosophy,” p. 2; Thibant, Arthasmigraka, Benares, 
1882), a system of rules which are applied to the text of 
the Veda and its eacrifical prescriptions. 


P. 31. The anthropomorphic doctrines, the teachings af the 
Jabyiyya sect, &de—The sect, called Jabriyya, Jabariyya, 
and Mujbara teaches that the actions of man proceed 
from God. ‘Chey are the followers of Al-naqjir. Cf Pihrist, 
1, 170. seg. 

The Akl-altashbih, or anthropomorphists, teach that Ged 
is similar to His creatures. Cf. Stelio Quinta et Serta εἰ 
appendia libri Mevalif, edit. Th. Saorensen, Leipzig, 1858, 
p. 302; Kul@b-i- Famini of Al-Uthi, translated by J, Rey- 
nolds, London, 1858, preface, pp. xxv. xxix.; ‘ Book of 
Relgious and Philosophical Sects, “by Alshahrastini, edited 
by Cureton, pp. 59, 61, and 75 seg, 

Maal jog jocty (18, 11, 


I understand the passages = | 4 , 
12) as meaning the prohibition of the stucly (not diseussion, as 
LT have translated, which would be « Seal!) of a subject, 1.0. 
a question of a religious bearing ; but Iam not aware what 
particular event the author hints at by these words, At 
the intolerant religions policy of the Khalif Alkfdir? 
King Mahmid wasa great Aefzerrickter. Probably a stout 
adherent of the theory of the harmony of throne and altar, 
which his contemporaries Al-Utbi (in his preface) and 
Alberuni (1.99) call ¢wins, he tried to cover the illegitimate, 
revolutionary origin of his dynasty, which was still fresh 
in the memory of the men of the time; he maintained the 
most loyal relations with the spiritual head of Islam, the 
Khalif of Bagdad, Alkadir (A.W, 381-422), who had clad 
the usurpation of his family with the mantle of legitimacy ; 
and in order to please him, he hunted down the heretics 
in his realm in Khurasan as in Multin (εὐ Reynolds, 1, 1, 
p- 438 seg.), Impaling or stoning them. He tried to rid 
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the Khalif of the real or suspected votaries of his oppo- 
nent, the Anti-Khalifin Heypt, the famous Hakim, famons 
by his madness and by being considered by the Druzes as 
the originator of their creed. The religious policy of Mah- 
mid may be retraced to the following principles :— 

(1.) Perfect toleration for the Hindus at his court and in 
his army. 

(2.) Persecution of certain Muslim sectarians in the 
interest of the Khalif, of the Karmatians and other sects 
of Shiitic tendencies. (Cf. A. von Kremer, Geschichte der 
herschenden Ideen des Islam, Leipmig, 1868, p. 127.) 

(3.) Predilection for a Muslim sectarian from Sijistin 
by the name of Abji--Abdillah [bn Alkiram, by whose 
influence both Snunnites and Shiites had to suffer (ef. 
Alshahrastdéni, p. τὶ ). How long the influence of this man 
had lasted, and how far his doctrines had been carried into 
practice, does not appear from Alshahrastani’s account. 

That, notwithstanding all this, there was a large margin 
for liberty of religious thought under the rule of Malmiid 

and his immediate successor, is sufficiently illustrated by 
the tenor of Albernni’s work. Altogether, it must be 
kept in mind that before Alghazzili the Muslim Church 
was not that concentrated organisation nor that all-over- 
whelming foree which it has been ever since and keeps up 
in our days. To those who only know the centuries of 
Muslim history after the establishment of the orthodox 
Church, it sounds next to incredible that the military chief 
of a Khalif should have been an infidel (a Aoroastrian ?). 
Cf the story of Afshin, the general of the Khalif Almu- 
tasim, in Menoutehetri, Poele Persan, par A, de Piberstein. 
Kazimirski, p. 149. 


P. 33. τὸ λανθάνειν..---- 8 word twimiin, which 1 have 
thus rendered, means to be fiidden, Not knowing to what 
school of Greek philosophers the anthor refers, | can only 
give the note of Reiske, j.46]) Jo, Philosophi qui omnes 
animas simul et semel creatas ef reconditas in Adamo 
putant” (Freytag, Lecieon Arabicum, s.h.v.). 


Ἐ΄ 1:1. Paildsope., de.—As Syrian scholars were the 
author's teachers in Greek philosophy, he knows the Greek 


word duAdrodos only in its Syrian garb aac So, 
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The All-agsujfa were certain persons, poor refugees and 
houseless men, who during the first years of Muhammad's 
stay in Medina passed the night in the swf of the mosque 
of the Prophet in Medina, which was a covered place, an 
appurtenance of the mosque, roofed over with palm-sticks 
(Lane). 

Ainlfath Albusti was a famous poet of the time. A 
native of Bust in Northern Afghanistan, he was in the 
service of the governor, who held the place under the 
Bimini dynasty, and after the conquest of Bust by Sabuk- 
tavin he entered the service of this prince and of his son 
Malhmiid. Under Masid he lived still in Ghazna, for 
Baihakt mentions that he had fallen into disgrace and 
had to carry water for the royal stables. By the inter- 

vention of Baihaki, he was restored into the good graces 
of the prime minister, Almad Ibn Hasan of Maimand. 
C7. Elhot, “ History at India,” 11, 82, 84, 1v. 161; Ethe, 
fiidagi's Forldufer und Aeitgenossen, Ὁ, 55. According to 
Haji Khalifa Gi. 257, iv. 533), he died A.H. 430 (A.D. 1039). 
For further information see Shahraziiri, Nuzheat-alermih, 
fol. 1824 (MS. of the Royal Library, Berlin, MSS. Orient. 
octav. 217}: Al-Baihaki, Vatimmat-suwdn-alhitma, fol. 
226 (MS. of the same library, Petermann, 11. 737); also 
Mirchondt Historia Gasneridarum Persice, by F. Wilken, 
Berlin, 1532, p. 144. ‘Towards the end of his life he 15 
said to have travelled with an embassy of the Khakén of 
Transoxiana to that country, and to have died there. 


P, 34. Galenus—The author quotes the following works 
of Galenus :— 

(1.) Adyos προτρεπτικύός, 

(2.) A commentary to the aphorisms of Hippokrates, a 
See of which I do not know the Greek original (ef 1, 35, 

3 

i. 168). 

(3) -aaal! Cols (from the Syriac 1: ΟΪΔΟῚ = περὶ συνθέ- 
Tens Soir Tink κατὸ τύπους. 

(4.) loll ols =the book of the proof, of which 1 do not 
know the ἘΠΕ original; ef, 1. 97. 

(5.) Gatall ba! =de indole anime (rept ἠθῶν %), οὐ which 
the (sreek ἘΠΕ ΑΕ likewise is not known to me; οὐ 1. 
Lea, 1324. 
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(6.) Une = ola lS -- περὶ συνθέσεως φαρμάκων κατὰ γένη. 

Besides, the author gives some quotations from Galenus 
without mentioning from what particular book they were 
taken; ¢f. i, 222, 320. C/. on Galen’s works in Arabic 
Dr. Kisinroth: ‘Journal of the German Oriental Society,” 
vol. xl. 189 seg. 

The passage here given is found in I[Iporperrixts ἐπὶ 
τὰς τέχνας, ed, Abrah. Willet, Lugduni Bat., 1812, chap. ix, 
pp. 29, 320 -- -ὠΟὀς καὶ τῶν ἀν ριύπων τοὺς ἀρίστους Hetas 
ἀξιωθῆναι τιμῆς, auy ὅτι καλῶς ἐῦραμον ἐν τοῖς ἀγῶισιν i} 
ὄίσκον ἔῤῥιψαν ἢ διεπάλαισαν: ἀλλὰ διὰ τὴν ἀπὸ τῶν 
τεχνῶν εὐεργεσίαν. ᾿Ασκληπιὴς “ye Tt καὶ Διόνυσος εἶτ᾽. 
ἀνθρωποι πρότερον στὴν εἴτ ᾿ ἀρχῆθεν, τιμῶν ἀξιοῦνται 
μεγίστων, ἧ μεν. διὰ ΤῊΝ ἰατρικὴν, a i ὅτι τὴν περὶ TOUS 
ἀμπέλους ἡμῶς τέχνην ἐδίδαξεν. 

The two passages on Ὁ. 36 are probably taken from the 
Protreptieus too. With the former compare the words in 
chap. ix, (on p. 22 editio Kiihn, vol. 1.): Ei & οὐκ ἐθέλεις 
ἐμοὶ πείθεσθαι, τῶν ye θεὸν aioe τὸν Πύβδιον. 

shortly afterwards follows the second quotation, verses 
quoted by Galen from Herodotns, 1. 65: 


Ἥκεις, ὦ ὦ Auxdepye, ἐμὸν ποτὶ πίονα νηὸν, 
Atte a {ΓΕ Heav μαντεύομαι ἢ ἂν ἘΡΕΝΠαΙν, 
GAA’ ere καὶ pot Aew ἢ εἶν ἔλπομαι, ὦ Auntepye, 


ΤΠ, 35. #fato.—The author quotes the following works 
of Plato :— 

(1.) Pheevdo. 

(2.) Timeeus (ef. also Proclus), 

(3.) Leges. 

Of the three quotations on this passage, the middle one 
is found in Vimeus, 41A:—'Eret 6’ οὖν πάντες κι τ. AL, 
λέγει πρὸς αὐτοὺς ὁ τόδε τὸ πᾶν γεννήσας τάδε * θεοὶ θεῶν 
πὸ Ts A, abavarot μὲν οὐκ ἐστὲ οὐῶν ἀλντοὶ TO πάμπαν" 
OUTL μὲν by λυθήσεσθε ve οὐδὲ τεύξεσθε Βανάτου μοίρας, 
τῆς ἐμῆς βουλή reo ᾿Μείζονος ἔτι der pow καὶ KUp Lewrepaw 

αχόντες ἐκεῖνιων οἷς or ἐγέγνεσθε ξυνεδεῖσ δε, 

The first and third quotations are not found in the Greek 
text, and Kid, Zeller, to whom I applied for help, thinks 
that both are taken from a commentary on Timeceus by 
some Christian author, as κι. Johannes Philoponus, the 
former having being derived from 40D (rept δὲ τῶν ἄλλων 
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δαιμόνων εἰπεῖν καὶ γνῶναι τὴν γένεισεν κιτ.λ.), the latter 
from passages like 328 and g2n, 

The index of the works of Johannes Pliloponus or Seho- 
lasticus (Steinschneider, Al-Frirdbi, p. 152 seq.) does not 
mention a commentary on 7%meus, 11 it is not concealed 


under the title of one of his books, ols, iJ) ὅδ, on 
Pa eee 


existing aud perishing., As he was a literary opponent of 
Nestorius, he seems to have been a strict Monophysite, 
which would be in keeping with the third quotation, * God 
is in the single number,’ &c. ΟἿ᾽ the note to pp. 56, 57. 


DP. 36, Johannes Granimedieus (identical with J. Philo- 
ponus and Scholasticus) is five times quoted. here are 
three extracts from his fefutatio Proecli, and two more, the 
origin of which is not mentioned, but probably taken from 
the same book. The passace here mentioned is found in 
Joannis Grammatic: Pialoponi Alewandrint contra Proctum 
le Muni eternitate, bri xviit., Venetis, 1551, Greek and 
Latin, in the 18th λύγος, chap. ix, (there is no pagination ; 
ef. the Latin translation, Ῥ: 95): -- ' 

μὴ) δὲ γὰρ εἰδέναι ἄπ {3} ἐκείνους ἀλλό Tt θεὸν ia πλὴν τῶν 
φαινα μένον τιν μλύττο i ἡλίωι Km f me AG ΜΞ. Kol i τῶν ‘oer iv, 
OMPTTE/ καὶ μέχρι Vy ΤῊ]: βαρβάρων ὑπολαμβάνειν τοὺς 
πλείστους. στερον fe qayperey εἷς EUVOLLY KALE τῶν ἀλλων 
Geo τῶν ἀιπτωμάτων ἔλληνας ἐλβόντας, τῷ αὐτῇ κακείνους 
τ POCO Oe UIE OPO MATL. 

1 have not succeeded in identifying the other four 
quotations, 1.65, 226,231,284. Cf. on this author, Mhrist, 
p. 254, and Dr, Steinschneider, Alférabi, pp, 152, 162. 


P. 37, Beal. The form ot the word Ja (Syriac (jas) 
shows that the Arabic Bible-text which Albernni used had 
been translated from Syriac. 

Ρι 39. Mdnt.— Vide note to pp. 7, 8. 

P. 40. Gila.— CF. with these words the Bhagerad-Gitd 
(of J. Davies), xv. 14, 15 :— 

‘Entering into the earth, I sustain all things by my 
vital force, and becoming ἐλ savoury juice, I nourish all 
herbs (τ, 14). 

“T become jive, and enter into the bodies of all that 
breathe. &c. And I am seated in the hearts of all: from 
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Me come memory, hacivledge, and the power of reason,” 
&e, (v. 15}. 

Davies supposes the whole of verse 15 to be an interpo- 
lation, but this remark must, as it seems, be limited to the 
final sentence of verse 15 only, ¢.¢.to the words: “1 form 
the Vediinta, and I am one who knows the Vedas.” 


P. 40, Apollonivs—A Greek book of Apolloning of 
Tyana of this title is not known to me, but it exists m 
Arabic μα | 3 ως (Liber de Cousis), in the library of 
Leyden, ¢f. Wenrich, De Auetorum Greecorunm Versionibus 
et Commentariis Syriacis, Arabicis, de. pP. 239. 


Pp. 40-44.—The Samkhya doctrine of the twenty-five 
iattvas is found in the commentary of Grandapiida to the 
Sdiikhya Karikd of Tsvara Krishna, where also the saying 
of Vyiisa (here 1. 44 and 104) is found. Cf the translation 
of ΠΗ, H, Wilson, p. 79, 1. 14. 


P. 40. Buddha, dharma, senghe.—This note on the 
Baddhistic trinity probably rests on the authority of 
Aurkiin, as he was quoted in the book of Krénshahri: ef. 
note to pp. 6, 7. It shows that Alberuni had no original 
information regarding Buddhism, and it justifies his harsh 
judgment on the worth of the tradition of Zurkan, v. 1, 7. 

The name Buddhodane is nothing, and by mistake 
derived from Sudiuhodana, the name of Buddha's father. 
Perhaps Zurkin had read not ΣΑΣ but woe, which 
would be Scudidhodeni, ie. the son of Suddhodana or 


Buddha. 


P. 41. Veaee Purdénea.—Of the Purinas the anthor had 
the Aditya, Matsya, and Vayu Purdnas, i.e. only portions 
of them (1. 130), and probably the whole of Visinw- 
Purdne. Most of his Pauranic quotations are taken from 
Vayu, Vishnu, and Metsya Purdnas. Cf. on the Puranas, 
A. Weber, Forleswnagen, Ὁ. 206, and note 206 on p. 208. 


P. 42.—The five mothers are a blunder of the author's 
instead of the fire measures, Le. pilicandtrdnd (patieaten- 
mdr), 

The combination between the senses and the elements, 
as it is given here and on Ὁ, 43. also occurs in the Vaise- 
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shivar—philosophy of Kaniida: οὐ Colebrooke, “ Essays,” i 
293 seg. Compare also Pishnu-Purdna,. 2,p. 35,and Hall's 
note 1, ‘There are similar elements in the philosophy of 
the Bauddhas or Saugatas: vy. Colebrooke, ἐκ, 1. 416, 417. 


P, 42.—The quotation from Homer is not found in the 
Greek text, nor do Τ know the Greek original of the second 
verse, Were they taken from some Neo-Pythagorean 
book ? 


P. 43. Porphary.—This is the only quotation from Por- 
phyry, from a book of his which is not extant in the Greek 
original. According to Wenrich, /.c. p. 287, there has 
once been in Syriac a translation of tlie fourth book of a 
fiber Historiarum Philosophorum, probably identical with 
the work here mentioned. The note on the Milky Way 
(i. 281) is perhaps taken from this same source. 


P. 43. Lacune.—In the Arabic text {ΠῚ 15) is missing 
the relation between the Aearing and the air, the comple- 
ment to the words fearing airy in 1. 14. 


P. 43. Plato.—As the author does not mention the 
source whence he took these words, [ conjecture that they 

were derived from Tuimeus, 77, A,B, or from some commen- 
tary on this passage: ef: note to Pp: 35. 


P. 45. Matres simplices —Cf, note to p. 42. On the 
Bdmikhya theory rewarding the union of soul and matter, 
ef, Sdriukhya Kérikd, vv. 20, 21, 42, and Gandapida’s 
Sheasheaye, 


P. 47. Danetny-girl.—This example is likewise found in 
Gandapiida, p. 170 (Bhdshya to wv. τὸ of the Sarikhya 
Kérikd); that of the blind and the lame on p. 76 (to 
v.32), 


P. 48, Jfdnt— Vide note to pp. 7, 8. 
P. 48. Phe book of Sdiikhya, de—The theory of pre- 


dominance among the three primary forees (guna), ¢. in 
Gandapada, pp. 92, 93, tov. 25, p. 49 to τὶ 12; the com- 
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parison of the soul with a spectator on p, 72 to v, 19 (also 
Lhagacad-Gitd, xiv, 23); the story of the innocent among 
the robbers on p. 74 to v. 20. 


BP. 49. Phe soul is in matter, de— The soul compared to 
a charioteer, v. in Gaudapiida, Ὁ. 66 to 1, 17. 


Pp. 52-54. Fdsudeve speaks to Arjun, dte.—Of these 
quotations from Gifd, compare the passage. * Hternity is 
eommon to both of us, &e., whilst they were concealed 
from you,” with Bhagavad-Gitd, iy. 5: “ Many have been in 
past time the births of me, and of thee also, Arjuna, All 
these [ know, but thou knowest them not, Ὁ slayer of foes!” 

Of the other quotations on these two pages, 1 do not 
see how they could be compared with any passage im 
Ghagavad-Gid, except for the general tenor ‘of the ideas, 
With the phrase, * For he loves God and God loves him,” 
ef. Bhagaved-Gild, xii, 14-20, ‘‘ Who worships me is dear 
to me,” 


P, $4. Vishnw-Dharma.—Alberuni gives large quota- 
tions from this book. He speaks of it i, 132, and trans- 
lates the title as fhe religion af God. 

I do not know the Sanskrit original of the book, for it 
is totally different from the Vishnu-Smyriti, or Vishnu- 
Sitra, or Vaishnava Dharmasdstra, translated by J. Jolly 
(“The Institutes of Vishnu,” Oxford, 1880), a law-book in 

a hundred chapters, similar to those of Apastamba, Yiljna- 
pice a, Vasishtha, the Grihyastitras, &e. Our Vishnie- 
Dharma is a sort of Purina, full of those legends and 
notions characteristic of the literature of Purinas: but 
the author does not assign it to them. Most of the ex- 
tracts here given are conversations between the sage 
Markandeya and Vajra, others a conversation between the 
king Pariksha and the s sage Satinika. ‘The extracts treat 
of mythological subjects (i. $4); the twelve sums (i. 216, 
217); the pole (1. 241); the planets and fixed stars (1. 287, 
288); star-lerends (1. 291); the story of Hiranyaksha (1. 
140): the names of the Manvantaras (1. 387); the domi- 
nants of the planets (ii. 121); in particular, of chrono- 
logical and astronomical subjects. ‘The author has taken 
several series of names from the [ashnu-Dherma. He 
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seems to quote if sometimes without mentioning tts title. 
So, e.g [am inclined to attribute the traditions of Saunaka 
(i. 113, 126) to this book. The quotation (11. 398) on 
Vasudeva, Sarhkarshana, Pradyumna, and Anirnddha, as 
the names of Hari in the four Fwgas, is found likewise 
among the doctrines of the Vaishnaya sect, the Pisicari- 
tras, or Bhigavatas: οὗ, Colebrooke, ‘ Essays,” 1. 439, 440. 
Vishnu is the chief god of those Hindus with whom 
Alberuni held relation. Were they Vaishnava sects, and 
was the Fushnu-Dhermea a special code of theirs’ On 
the heterodox sect of Vishnu-or Vasudeva worshippers 
just mentioned, εὐ. Colebrooke, f.c. pp. 437-443. 

Coiebrooke mentions a book, Vishnw- Dharmottara- 
Purine, which is said to haye comprehended the Brahma- 
siddhinta of Brahmagupta: ef. “ Essays,” i. 346. ‘This 
work is perhaps identical with the Visinu-Dherma used 
by Alberumi, As he had a copy of the Brakmasiddhdinta, 
he had it perhaps as a portion of this larger work. 


P. 54. Lakshmt, whe produced the Amrita.—For the 
legend of Lakshmi v. Vishnu-Purdnc, 1. 9, where it is 
Dhanvantari who brings the Amrita-cup, not Lakshmi. 
Apparently this goddess is meant here, and not Lakshmana, 
as the manuscript has if, the brother of Rima. When 
Alberuni wrote this, he seems to have mistaken Lakshmi 


for a masculine being, or else we must write d=... in the 


text TV, 3, instead of <= 

The Arabic hana (=isenee, félietté) is an attempt of 
Alberuni’s to translate the Sanskrit amrit# ambrosia, 
which scarcely any one of his readers will have understood. 
Cf. the Arabic text, 11,6 (here i. 253). 


DP. 54. Dakshea, who wes beaten by Mahddeva.—Cf. the 
story of the destruction of Daksha’s sacrifice by order of 
Siva, a3 communicated by Hall in his edition of Wilson's 
Vishnu-Purdne as appendix to i. vill. p. 120 seq. (Sacrifice 
of Daksha, from the Pttyu-Puriua). 


P.§4. FParethemikire.—Of this anthor Alberuni quotes 
the following works :— | 

[τὺ Briheatsamhate, 

(2.) “rihadtabam, 1. 158, 219, 220, 11. 118, 
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(3). Laghuwjeatakoin, 1.158. 

(4.) Poicasiddiindila, | 1, 195; 11, 7, Tic. 

Books of the same author, which Alberuni mentions 
without giving extracts from them, are Shafpaicisika aud 
S72 ea? (Ὁ), both with astrological contents (1. 158). 
Perhaps the two books called Yogaydtra and Tikani(?)- 
ydtra (i. 158) are also to be attributed to Varihamihira. 
Besides there are mentioned several commentaries, one of 
the Briket-Saridata by Utpala, from Kashmir (1. 298), 
and one of the Arifajjdiakam by balabhadra, 

Qne of the sources whence Alberuni has drawn most 
copiously is the Prihat-Sevihitd, or, as he calls it. the 
Swrihité: τς the edition of the Sanskrit original by Dr. 
Kern, Calcutta, 1865, and his translation in the “Journal 
of the Royal Asiatic Society” for the years 1870, 1871, 
1873, 1875. Alberoni praises Varihamihira as an honest 
man of science (i. 366), and maintains that le lived 526 
years before his own time, which is a.p. 1030. Accord- 
ingly, the date of Varihamihira would be a.p. 504. (iy. 
il. 86. 

In the preface to the edition, p. 61, Kern mentions the 
Shatoahedsikd and the Foyaytiré. Both the Brihat-Sari- 
iti and Layhujdtakam had been translated into Arabic 
by Alberuni. 

The passage here (p. §4) quoted is found in chap. 11]. 
Ὁ. 13-15 (“Journal of the Réyal Asiatic Society,” 1870, 


p. 446). 
‘P. 54. JAftint— Fide note to pp. 7, 8. 
P. 55. Palanjalt.— Vide note to p. 27. 


Pp. 56, 57. Pheedo.—The two quotations from hedo are 
the following :— 

70," παλαιὰς μὲν. ory Erte λύγυς, el μεμνήμεθα, ὡς eur 
ἐνθένδε ἀφικόμεναι ἐκεῖ, καὶ πάλιν γε δεῦρο ἀφικνοῦνται καὶ 
γίγνονται ἐκ τῶν reboadr τς καὶ εἰ TOU οἵἷντως ἔχει; πάλιν 
γίγνεσθαι, ἐκ τῶν eo Hapecrany τοῦς ζῶντας, ἄλλο τι ἢ εἶεν ἂν 
αὐ Weyl ἡμῶν ἐκεῖ, K.TLA, 

ap! αὐ τιυισὶ ΤΣ  εταὶ πάντα, αὖκ ἄλλοθεν ἢ ἐκ τῶν evap 
τίων τὰ ἐναντία, «K.T.A, 

The sentences which in the Arabic follow after these 
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words (“Our souls lead an existence of their own,” &e.) 
cannot be combined with the Greek text, and I suppose 
they were taken from some commentary, 

The second quotation is found 

jal OTE ἡμῖν ἢ μάθηιις OuK AAG Th ἢ ἀνάμνημσις τύγχανει 
oun, καὶ κατῷ Τοῦτος cL PLY RG wow ἡμᾶς ἐν προτέρῳ τινὶ χρόνῳ 
μεμειθηκέναι a νῦν ἀναμεμνησκύμθια, TowTe be ἀδύνατον, εἰ “μὴ 
ἣν Tow ἡμῶν ἢ ψυχὴ, πρὶν eV Tinde τ ἀνθρωπίνῳ εἰδει εἶναι 
KATA, 

738}, οὐκοῦν οὔγθῳ ὅτε οἱ ἐρασταὶ, ὅταν WE Avpaw i] ἱμάτιον 
i ἄλλο 7 TL, οἷς τὰ παιδικὰ αὐτῶν εἴωθε χρῆσθαι, πάσχουσι τοῦτο. 
ἔγναιγάν ΤῈ Τὴν λύραν καὶ ἐν ΤῊ διανοίᾳ ἔλαβον τ τὸ εἶδῶς τοῦ TELUS, 
οἷ ἣν ἢ ἀύρι; τοῦτο de ἐστιν VOLVO eS, 

In some sentences the Arabic and Greek texts agree 
literally ; in others they differ to such an extent that this 
extract, too, does not seem to be taken from a simple trans- 
lation of the text of hedo, but rather from a work in 
which text and commentary were mixed together, and the 
original form of a dialogue was changed into that of a 
simple relation. Alberuni erroneously | held this to be the 
original form of the book. We have arrived at a similar 
result in the case of Plato’s Timers, 

Proclus has composed a commentary on the saying of 
Plato that the soul is immortal, in three sections: v. Wen- 
rich, De Auctorum Greeorium Fersioniius, &e., p. 288+ and 
Zeller, Philosophie der Grieehen, m1. 6, 750, 1. This was 
probably an Arabic editiow of Phedo, and possibly that 
one which Alberuni used. ΟἿ. note to p. 35. 

The quotations trom Piedo given farther on (pp. 65-67) 
agree more accurately with the Greek original, but in 
them, too, the dialogistic form has disappeared. 


P. 57. Proclus is twice quoted, here and 1, 86. Both 
extracts seem to be derived from some commentary on 
Timeus, which was differené from that commentary known 
in our time and edited by Schneider, Breslau, 1887. The 
words here mentioned probably refer to Pumeus, 44 4 BC:— 
καὶ διὰ δὴ TUTE. Tay Ti Tih παθήματα μὰν κατ᾽ ἀρχάς TE paws 
ψυχὴ γίγνεται τὸ πρῶτον, ὅταν εἰς σῶμα ἐν δεβῃ rae ue KT AG 
χωλην Tow Siow διαπορευθβεῖς ζωήν, ἀπε λης καὶ ὧν ONTOS € “Ατῆσιι 
παλιν EP yeTae, 

The commentary of Proelus referring to these words 
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(pp. $42, $43, ed. Schneider) is entirely different from the 
Arabic words. 

The other quotation (1. 86) 1s derived from the same 
book, and reters to Tanceis, 44D ".--εἰς σφαιροειδὲς keyg 
ἐν ἐδησαν, τοῦτο a Puy κεφαλὴν ἐπονομάζομεν, ᾧ θειύτατον το ἐστὶ 
καὶ τῶν ἐν ἡμῖν Sr chr Gh δεισποτοῦν, κιτ.ὰ. 

The commentary of Proclus (ed. Schneider) breaks off a 
little before this passage, at the beginning of 44D. 

I am inclined to believe that the work, simply intro- 
duced by “ Proclus says,” is identical with that one which 
he calla Timews (ef. note to page 35), a work which was— 

(1.) Nota simple translation of the book, but a transla- 
tion and a commentary together, the one running into the 
other ; and which | 

(2.) Was different from the now extant commentary of 
Timecus by Proclus. Therefore Proclus must either have 
made two editions of Times, or he is not really the author 
of the book used by Alberuni. In the one place the name 


is written Le, “> in the other wha, Ji, 


P.57.—The seat ( cael) and the throne ( ce sl) of God. 


By these two words Muliammad calls the throne of God 
in the Koran. Allah's sitting on his throne, as mentioned 
in the Koran, has been a subject of deep speculation among 
Muslim theologians. Cf. 4ur (reschiehte Aluthasan Al- 
As‘ari’s, von W. Spitta, Leipzig, 1876, pp. 106, 107, and 
the note on p. 144. 


P. 60. Fishuu-Purdna.—The passage is found in Book 
ΤΙ. chap. γι. (Wilson-Hall, ἢ. p. 216). The order in 
which the hells are enumerated and their names differ to 
some extent :— 


τῷ, Rudhirandha. 


ἀἠενμπί, Δα ΤῈ original, 
Raurava. Raurava, 
Rodha. Rodha. 
Taptakumbha, sitkara. 
Mahadjvala, Tala, 

. ΒΥ ΙΗ, . Taptakumbha. 
Krimisa, Taptaloha. 
Lalibhaksha. Mahajviala. 
Visasana, Lavana. 
Adhomukha, Vimoha. 


10. Krimibhaksha. 
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Afheruane. ἐπε πα ἐν orie ture, 
Rudhira. Aurimisa., 
Vaitarani. Lalibbaksha, 
Krishna. Vedhaka, 
Asipatravatt, Visasana. 
18, Vahnijvila. 15. Adhomukha, 
pandamsaki., Piivavaha. 
Rodhiraindha, 
Vaitarani. 
Krishna. 
20, Asipatravana. 
Vahnijviila, 
Sancarisa, 
avabhojana. 


P. 62. Si thye—l do not ind anything corresponding 
in the Staite Keérikd nor Gaudapida’s commentary. 
As for the idea, εὐ “Βα Κα γα Aphorisms,” iv, 32. 


Po ἘΠ, the dhvikite=that which is 
swifter than the wind in passing Trom body to body, ef. 
Adnikhye Kariba, ed. Colebrooke-Wileon, p. 133. 

The μεμα έν, is mentioned in the Koran, 23, 102; 25, 


553 55, 20. 


", 63. Vishwa-Puritine,—This ἀΘΟΡΜΕΙΕΣ is related in 
substance to Book 11. chap. vi, pp. 221-224: ¢f the unin- 
terrupted thinking (saiamearei) with the remembrance 
of Heri, the meditation on Fiisudleve. Are the words of 
Alberuni an extract from this passage ? 


P. 64. Séiikhye.—The S. αὐ μὴ and Gandapida do 
not seem to offer anything analovous to this passare. 


DP. 64. A theosopl, dv.—The paseage relating to the 
fonr degrees of metempsychosis has been translated τ 
Persian by Abulmaali Muhammad Ibn “Ubaid-Allah 1 
his Baydn al adydn: v. O. Schefer, Chrestomathie Pisin 

SPAR do 3=8, 

«ἡ νὦ- Κα δ and his work are not known to me τς 
other sourees. 


P. 65. Juhannes Gremmaticus.— Vide note to p. 36. 
Phoedo—The quotations on pp. 65-67 agree pretty 
accurately with the Greek text. 
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The body is earthy, de, 81 Ὁ τι τ--- 


‘hpppides de γε, ὦ φίλε, τοῦτο οἴεσθαι yoy εἶναι καὶ βαρυ καὶ 
mal. 4k ae moos Ἅ πὶ ι [ἡ bs j f # 
VeUoeEs Ad OPeT OV "ἢ ny) ATED ex Overn y TOMLUTH ψυχὴ Gapuverat τε 
καὶ ἕλκεται πάλιν εἰς τὸν ὁρατὸν τύπον φόβῳ τοῦ πειδοὺς τὲ καὶ 

ΤᾺ my τ ¥ : 4% 4 r ir x Lae % 
ALOU, GMrTrep λέγεται, Tel Τὰ μυηματα τὲ καὶ τῦυς τάχους 
᾿ a0 1 : ᾿ ᾿ 
καλενδουμένῃ, περὶ ἃ Oy καὶ ably ἅττα ψυχῶν σκιοειδῇ φαντάι- 
ἜΣ i ao - “πὶ Zz ; ᾿ = 
ματα, οὔκ παρέχονται at τοιαῦται ψυχαὶ εἴδωλα at pap καθαρῶς 


i = = oF = ἱ Seat ae 
ἀπολυθετγαι, ἀλλὰ καὶ TOU ὥρα ΤΟΊ! peTeyourat, eat κιιὶ ὅμῶνται, 


ft appears that these are not the souls, de, 81}-- 
S2A s— 

fee Be re 1 a i Ke Dear 4 ba # 4 κι 1 Elen : es 

Likoy μέντοι, ὦ KeSas* Kat ov Te ye Tas τῶν ayalew ταύτας 
ν᾿ δι ᾿ 4 Lal Btls We A Lf a my Ρ Fi 
clvime, ἀλλὰ τὰς τῶν φαύλων, ἐν περ Th TOUT ἀμ καΝ ἀντία 

’ my - ᾿ “- Ψ - “- " 

τ λανίασ αι δίκην τίνουσσαι τῆς προτέριις Tpodiys κακῆς οὐσηφ' 
4 # Fd Cal ἐῤ ΠῚ - * 
καὶ μέχρι ye τούτου πλανῶνται, ἕως ἂν τῇ ξυνεπακολουθοῦντος 
δον σον A = ae ᾿ ΤᾺ. 1 ἢ Han Ξ ΓῚ =F 
TOU μα Τοεεύσις ἐπιῴυμίῃ TUALLY ἐνοεθώισεν εἰς σώμα, 

‘Kvéovrrat Ge, ὥσπερ εἰκός, εἷς τοιαῦτα ἤθη ὑποῖ arr’ ἂν καὶ 
μεμελετηκνῖαι τύχωσιν ἐν ΤῸ βίῳ, Ta ποῖα ὅη ταῖντα λέγεις, 
ὧᾧ Σώκρατες ; (γον τοὺς μὲν γαστριμαργίας τε καὶ ὕβρεις καὶ 

rd ΠῚ & 1 a ie Ἵ i ἔπι, 
φιλυπυσίαφ μεμελετηκύτας καὶ μὴ διευλαβημένους εἰς τὰ τῶν 
in ᾿ ᾿ - ᾿ , ΠῚ " πο “ 5 "' 
μων γέ καὶ τῶν τοιούτων θηρίων εἰκὸς ἐνδύεσθαι " ἢ οὐκ οἴει; 

᾿ = τ κα rs ΓΙ τ Γ αὶ 1 ᾿ ᾿ mm 
πάνυ μὲν οὖν εἰκὸς Λέγεις, Τοὺς de ye ἀδικίας Te καὶ Tuparvidag 
καὶ ἁρπαγὰς προτετιμηκύτας εἷς τὰ τῶν ἀὐκων τὲ καὶ ἱεράκων καὶ 


ἐκτίνων γένη. 


Tf I did not think that I am going, &e,, 638 :— 


t oe 4 " Ὁ. : = 5 * % il ra 
εἰ μὲν μὴ (ppp ἥξειν πρῶτον μὲν mapa Geovs aAAovs coors 
τε καὶ ἀγαθούς, ἔπειτα καὶ wap’ ἀνθρώπους τετελευτηκότας 


Ἔ ἧ - 4 a, a ἢ ι 1 γι ΓῊ ὁ ὁ δ 
LER VOLS Te evifane, WOLKOUP icy Ove ἘΠΕ ΤῊΝ] Ti δανάτῳ, 


P, 66. When a man dies, a datimon, &e., 107, 108C :— 


ι.1 Ch " r il Bo tos af ea 
λέγεται OF OUTS, ws pd τελευτήσαντα ERT TOY ὦ ER OePT ow 


Behe et # -ι, a a Em : " 1 - 4 a oF 
CLG, OTe ζῶντα et Ay χει, PUT OS yee ered εὐ με ELS δὴ τιν 
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Li i oe 4 ᾿ Pal ὑῶν δῦ + a oe ἱ 
τύπον, of det τοὺς συλλεγέντας διαδικασαμενους εἰς Αἰδὸν 
ra + . F 1 * ᾿ a a 
Topeve (es μετα ἡγεμόνος ἐκείνου, tu ὧν) TPO Te TAT Cle Τοῖς 
2 ¥ 4 - - my ΨΨ * , μὰ - % 
evGevde ἐκεῖσε πορεῖνσαι, τυχόντας δ᾽ ἐκεῖ, ὧν det τυχεῖν, καὶ 
μείναντας ὃν χρὴ χρόνον, ἄλλος δεῦρο πάλιν ἡγεμὼν κομίζει ἐν 
᾿ - = a i 
πολλαῖς χρύνον καὶ μακραῖς περιύδοις, ἔστι oe ἄμα ἢ Topeta 
4 +r x r ἥ ἃ ~ ᾿ τα τ, P 
οὐχ ὡς ὃ Αὐγχύλου Τήλεφος λέγει: ἐκεῖνος μὲν γὰρ ἁπλὴν οἷμόν 
1 ΣΝ 4 é i + ad πὲ ' ἡ, f 
φησιν εἰς “Acdov φέρειν, ἡ Corre ἁπλῇ οὔτε μία, φαΐνεταί poe 
ΡῈ a Ἢ "of ᾿ " ᾿ ᾿ # ἡ ΠΝ ᾿ 
ett, OUOE VOD "γέμων εὗξι, OU γὰρ WOU τιῷ ὧν Gln μα τοι 
+r # >, ἐπ ὧς ™ mm ἜΝ κὶ ὯΝ a 4 Pe 
OVOCUOTE Plas οὐδ GUYS, FUN O€ εὐὐκε Oy UFELS fe καὶ περιυύους 
πολλὰς eye ἀπὸ τῶν ὑσίων Te καὶ νομίμων τῶν ἐνθάδε 
# F r f aT ἂν 
TER μαινόμενος ἀξγω, ἢ μὲν KOOP, τὲ καὶ φρόνιμος ψυχὴ ἕπεται 
oa 4 3 = ; F [ἡ Ων ? mh my ir Ἴ- 
τε καὶ OVK ἄγνοει τὰ παρόντα" ἢ 6 ἐπιθυμητικῶς ToL σωμπτὸς 
" ae Ἵ - Mm - = ᾿ # 
eyourd, ὥπερ ἐν τῷ ἔμπροσθεν εἶπον, περὶ ἐκεῖνο πολὺν γρόνον 
Ψ ΤΣ Ξ Petey 4 ΕἾ Γ +, ' Cie, 8 Ε # 4 
ἐπτυημένη καὶ περὶ τὸν ὑρατὸν τύπον πολλὰ ἀντιτείνασιι καὶ 
πολλὰ matoven βία καὶ μόγις ὑπὸ τοῦ προστεταγμένου δαΐμονος 
olyeTat ἀγομένη. ἰῥεκομένην δὲ oburep at ἄλλαι, τὴν μὲν ἀκα- 
; ‘ae εἰς, δῃ μ᾽ 
θαρτὸν καὶ τι πεποιηκυῖαν τοιοῦτον, ἢ φόνων ἀδίκων ἡμμένην ἢ 
πῇ ᾿ " = : π cy - πὰς 
ἄλλ᾽ ἅττα τοιαῦτα εἰμγασμένην, ἃ τούτων ἀδελῴι Te καὶ ἀδελῴων 
La = a Η ’ oT F 4 
ψυχῶν ἔργιε τύγχανεν ὄντα, ταύτην μὲν ἅπας φεύγει TE καὶ 
4 # a " ᾿ * a f a Pd ed # r 
ὑπεκτρέπεται καὶ οὔτε ξυνέμπορος οὗτε ἡγεμὼν ἐθέλει yeyrer (imi, 
nes Re Ge nee ἢ ; pet ry ee Soi τῷ , 
auTy ὃε πλανᾶται ἐν πάσῃ ἐνύμένη ἄπορα, ἕως ὧν δή τινες 
is ἢ τ΄ 2 ἢ Γι ι + 5 - 3 Agee J 4 ‘an 3 -ι 
χρύνοι γένωνται, ov ἐλθόντων ia ἀνάγκης φέρεται εἰς τὴν αὐτῇ 
F ow 3 τ ΓᾺ Ly # Ἵ 
πρέπουσαν οἴκησιν" ἡ δὲ καθαρῶς Te καὶ μετρίως τὸν (ον 
it Seeds my. ν # 7 4, es r mh x 7 " 
ὀιεξελθοῦσα καὶ ξυνεμπόρων καὶ ἡγεμόνων θεῶν τυχοῦσα, mieyirer 


4 a. ae, ᾿ ᾿ 
TOL LUT} ΕΚ ΤῊ TOTO TPO ΤΊ, 


hose of the dead who led a middle sort of life, &e., and 
Those who repented of their sins, dte., 113D—1140 :— 


re. Let 4 Η + ae — * - # f 3. Ai, 
ΚΙ OL μὲν Lt oo ΓΙ peo ws εβεωκεέναι, πορευθέντες Ent TOV 
"Δ Lal 5, : # a: Γι} 7. q 1 i ᾿ # + > καὶ a 
J XeEporra, ἀνα αρτες τὸ ἢ} ΤΌΝ ΘᾺ ματα ἘΓΓΤ ert ΤὨΤΤΙΩΝ 
Ε {πε 4 1 rd " ἢ «= 4 a eee ee 4 y ᾿ 
πα ΡΟ ΤΊ ELS ΤῊΡ λέμνην, κα €REC ἐκ γι TE κ͵ καθαιρόμενοι 
eat ἐν Σ fa o fF GF a 4 πὰ 2 a a 
THY Τὰ LOK Tp LT iT! διδόντες OLS ἀποΐλνόνται, El TiS Th ηδίκηκεν, 
ον 3 a 4 , : i 4, Pee τὴ it 
Τῶν TE EVEN YETIOY τιμὰς chéepovTa. κατὰ THI aig bau ἐκαστος, 6 
δ᾽ ἂν δύξι Γ ὙΠ ἔχει διὰ τῷ ef Ὧν ὦ TH Le 
1 ΗΓ ἀμ τοὺς ἜΧΕΝ ἐϊὶ Tek jreye 4) Tul ΠΩ LOT 


Ε Ξ be ri L ἔ = a 
ἱεροσυλίας πολλὰς καὶ μεγάλας ἢ φόνους ἀδίκους καὶ παρανόμους 
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πολλοὺς ἐξειργασμένοι i] ἄλλα Gore τοιαῦτα, τον χάνει ὄντα, 
- ἕν ἢ r e a tr + % ἐπ ἃ es 
τούτους ὃὲ Ἢ προσήκουίγα. μοῖρα, pirTTes εἰς τὸν Γάρταμρον, afer 
αὐπῶτε ἐκ Παίνουισιν, on ἃ ἂν eke i pu μέν, μεγάλα δὲ δόξωντιν 
ἡμαρτηκέναι ἁμαρτήματα, οἷον πρὸς ποτέρου, i] μητέρα wr ἀργῆς 
βίαιάν Tr πράξαντες, καὶ μεταμέλον αὗτοῖς τὸν ἀλλον [row 
=“ 4S: f F ᾿ = r a v 
Grocer, ἢ ἀνδροφόνοι ToLoVTM TLVE ἄλλῳ TpoTE γενώνταιε, TaLov- 
my," q - a, LT - ᾿ a i Π ᾿' a 
TOUS G€ ἐμπεσεῖν μὲν εἰς τὸν Τάρταρον ἀνάψκη, ἐμπεσόντας ὧξ 
a 4 5 3 " LI 7 i Kar * aie 7 
αὐτοὺς καὶ ἐνιαυτῶν ἐκεῖ yevomevaus ἐκβάλλει τὸ κῦμα, τοὺς 
, " ὦ ᾿ 4 ᾿ - ἢ κι A , 4 
μὲν GVvopomevevs κατὰ τὸν Ἰζωκυτόν, τοὺς δὲ πατραλοίας καὶ 
μητμαλοίας KOTO τὸν TlupupAeyetiovra _ ἐπειδάν Ge φρερύμενοι 
fF ᾽ a, - ra 5, 4 aL 4a Ξ τὰ ; Γ ia * 
γένωνται. κατὰ τὴν Αἴμνην ΤῊΡ Ἀχερουσιάδα, evraveu Bowet 
u ἐπὶ [3 ΕΞ, τί 5 [ἡ a a [1 ef 
TE καὶ καλοῦσιν, οὐ μὲν. OVS ἀπέκτειναν, οἱ δὲ οἷς UB pura, 
# 1 Γ] a i ae et cat a = ᾿ 
καλέσαντες O° LKETEDOUTL καὶ δέωνται ἐάινσαι φὰς ἐκβῆναι εἰς 
ΤῊΝ λίμνην καὶ δέξασθαι, καὶ ἔαν μὲν πείσωσιν, ἐκ αϊνοιντ TE 
i a ? ca a ai fe a f ra ; a) y 
καὶ AyOUTL TV κακῶν, εἰ ὃὲ μη, φέρονται αὖθις εἰς τὸν 
| 4 ἐν ἢ i ca tal 
Τάρταρον καὶ ἐκεῖεν πάλιν εἰς τοὺς ποταμούς, καὶ TOUTE 
# ‘ Γ 
Tur youTes ou πρύτερον παύονται, πριν ἂν πείσωσιν οἷς ηδίκησαν" 
τῇ ἣν t ποῦ τ Pe τς ὑπ 3 a a * ΚΝ τ τὶ ni 
Ὁ ΤῊ yap ἢ ὑϊκν ὑπὸ τῶν δικαστῶν αὐτοὺς eray lay’ aL Ge cap ἂν 
᾿ ° Π ᾿ - 4 * 
ὑῤξωσι διαψερύντιως πρὺς τὸ ὑσίως βιῶναι, οὕτοϊ εἰσιν οὐ τῶνδε 
μὲν τῶν τύπων τῶν ἐν ΤΊ yall ἐλευθερούμενοί τε καὶ ἀπαλλατ- 
ΝΥ, i τι τ ΝΜ. 4 ? _ Kk hi, i 
TOMEVOL ὠσπὲμ δεισμωτηριων, ἀντ δὲ εἰς THY καθαρὰν CLA HUFL 


r f fF πῆρ ας | fie eae ge 4 ᾿ aa 
αὐδεκνούμενοι κ €7 4 THs fp οἰκιζόμενοι, 


P. 68. Jynerence, knowledge. —tCf. Sciiukhya Kerik, 
v. 44, ‘By knowledge is deliverance; by the reverse, 
bondage,” 


P. 69. These eight things, de—Cf. the Commentary of 
Bhojariija to “The Yoga Aphorisms of Patanjah,” &ce., ». 
xlv., also Gaudapida’s bhashya to the Stiihya Arild, 
v. xxill. (pp. $3, 84), where he quotes the work of Patat- 
jali (Γαι), 


LP. 69. Passing through several stages.—Cf. with these 
four stages of knowledge the “ seven dinds of enlightenment ™ 


- τ 


in * The Yoga Aphorisms,” il. ¢. xxvi., and Commentary. 
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The fourth stage of Alberuni’s Patatjali corresponds to the 
seventh kind of Bhojadeva. 


P. 70. Jn the book Gitd.—There is no passage like this 
in the Bhayavad-Gitd. The words, * pleasures which in 
reality are pains” (p. 71, 6), may be compared with 
Gheaqavad-Gild, v. 22: “ For the pleasures that are born 
of (these) contacts are the wombs of pain.” 

A similar sentence peoUrS in another quotation from 
(ila here on p. 78,1. pen: “ * Pleasures of a kind which, in 
reality, are disguised pains,” 


P. 71. Soerates—The following quotation is composed 
of the two passages, Jhcelo, 65 B—b and 674 |— 

ταν μὲν γὰρ μετὰ TOU σώματος ἐπιχειρῃ TL Koel, ὅπλον 
ὅτι τύτε ἐξυπατᾶται ὑπ΄ αὐτοῦ, ᾿Αληθῆ λέγεις, ΤΑρ' οὖν οὐκ 
ev τῷ λογίζεσθαι, etre Ἰλλοβ LTO AV αὐτῇ γίγνετας 

WAY Ἔ; powov ἀλλοῦι, κατάδηλον αὐτῇ γίγνεται 

ἐπε a! +r τὰ Fi # # ul # τὶ 
τι τῶν ὄντων : Nal, ἀογέξζεται δὲ ye πὸν τῦτε κάλλιστα, ὅταν 
μηδὲν τούτων αὐτὴν παραλυπτῃ, μήτε aKoy μήτε ὄψις μήτε 
* . i oe 3. καὶ a 4 
ἀλγηδῶν μήτε Tis ἡδονή, GAA ὅ τι μάλιστα. αὐτῇ Kal? αὐτὴν 
γίγνηται ἐῶσι χαίρειν» τὸ σῶμα, καὶ Kal? ὅσον δύναται μ᾿) 
κοιυμωνοῖνγα, αὐτῷ μηδ' ἁπτομένη ὑρέγηται τοῦ ὄντος, “Hore 

ΤῊ εν γ᾿ ἮΝ ᾿ΕΝ γι © ~ ‘hel ae i “᾿ Hd : 
ταῦτα, (ἡὐκοῦν καὶ ἐνταῦθα. ἢ tou duAdorodou ψυχὴ μάλιστα 
Ἰ = 7 1 r # 1 3 i oo ἐπ Ἶ, Σ᾿ tl i" 
ἀτιμάζει τὸ σῶμα καὶ φεύγει am’ αὐτοῦ, ζητεῖ de αὐτῇ Kall 
αὐτὴν yivver tet, 

G7A.— kat ev ᾧ ἂν ζῶμεν, οὕτως, ὡς ἔοικεν, ἐγγυτάτω ἐσόμεθα 
τοῦ εἰδέναι, ἐὰν ὅ Te μάλιστα μηδὲν ὑμιλῶμεν τῇ σὠματι μηδὲ 
κοινωνῶμεν, O Tt μὴ πᾶσα ἀνάγκη, μηδὲ ἀναπιμπλώμεθα τῆς 

rs H ἃ 5 * “f Phat | J ss τῇ " [- ἸῸΝ 
τούτου φύσεως, ἀλλὰ καθαρεύωμεν ἀπ᾿ αὐτοῦ, ἕως adv ὦ feds 

7 ἐπ, ar ᾿ & 4 δ Γ 
ἀυτὺς ἀπολύσῃ ἡμᾶς, καὶ οὕτω μὲν καθαροί ἀπαλλαττόμενοι 

- ty a ἥ, ΟΣ ὁ i 
τῆς τοῦ σώματος ἀφροσύνης, μετὰ τοιούτων Te ἐσόμεθα. καὶ 


e ; 7  Ε ὐῦ ἕξι * eK oe ἔν fia =F μ᾿ " ἧς 
γνωσόμεθα ihe 4) Pee τῶν Τὸ €LALK OLIVES, ΤΌΤ O ἐστ hws TO 


ἀληθές, 
The words 4... λάλλςς παρ εὶς (fc, 8) are barbaric 
Arabic = tore efarararat ur αὐτοῦ. Ὁ robably the Syriac 


translation had a passive word with gato - ὑπ΄ αὐτοῦ, and 
this was literally rendered in Arabic by giv. The reading 
of the MS, 42. cannot be accounted for in any way, 
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P.9t, From the bool Gtid.—The text is not found in the 
. jhagavad-Gitd, 


Ψφ. ῬΑ, τυ, for he was born knowing. 
εἰ εν. γα ἢ i. 3.4.2. 


sbrooke, 


P. 72. Cupidity, wrath, and ignoranee,—* The Yoga 
Aphorisms,” ii, 3 seg,, meution fire afflictions: ignorance, 
egolsm, desire, aversion, and ardent attachment to life. 
Perhaps we may also compare Sdiihhya Κρίμα, τς Ixui., 
where seven modes are enumerated by which nature binds 
herself: virtue, dispassionateness, power, vice, iwnorance, 
passion, and weakness. | 


P, 73,—The three primary forces are rajas, tamas, saltve, 


P. 73. Yo step all inotions, and even the breatheng.—Cf. 
con. the sloppa ge af motion and the expulsion ΠῚ retention 
of breath, “Yoga Aphorisms of Patafijali,” 1. xxxiv., and 
the notes of Rajendralili Mitra, 


P. 73. fn the book Gité.—The two quotations as given 
here are not found in the Lhagavad-Gitd. Only the com- 
parison with the lamp occurs in vi, 19: “As a lamp 
sheltered from the wind does not flicker;” this is 
the wonted simile of the Yogin who is subdued in 
thought,” &e. | 

Also the comparison with the waters of the rivers not 
increasing the ocean is found 1. 7o: “He attains to 
peace into whom all desires enter as rivers enter into the 
ocean, which is ever filled, and (yet) remains within 118 
bounds,” de. 


P. 74. The following nine rules.—Five of these command- 
ments are mentioned in “The Yooa Aphorisms,” 1. xxx., 
and the other four seem to be identical with the five 
obligations mentioned in 11, ΧΑ ΧΗ, 


P. 75,—Pythagoras.—I do not know the Greek original 
of this saying. ‘lhe idea of the body being a fetter to the 
soul is frequently met with in the book of the Neopytha- 
gorean philosophers, as Apollonius of Tyana and others ; 
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ef, Zeller, Philosophie der Griechen, il. 2, p.156. For two 
more sentences of Pythagoras, τ. 1, p. ἃς, where Alberuni 
states that he has taken them from Ammonius, Ὁ. note to 


p- 95. 


P. 75. The bool Sdimkhya says. —lt is diffienlt to say 
whether the Arabic manuscript has aca; or 4s4:, and not 
knowing a Sanskrit parallel to this saying, | am thrown 
upon conjecture. Preferring the latter reading, | trans- 
late: “Everything which man opines (i.e. on which he 
forms an opinion) is a terminus to him, for he does not go 
beyond it,” which may mean that as long as the thinking 
ΠΝ of ‘soul has not ceased, it is not liberated, has 
not attained moatsha, Of. Sdmkhya Kevikd, v. lxviil.: 
“When separation of the informed soul from its corpo- 
real frame at length takes place, and nature in respect 
of it ceases, then is absolute and final deliverance accom- 
plished.” 


Pp. 75, 76. Gité.—The three quotations from this book 
are not found in the Bhagevad-(itd, 


P. 76, Soeraies—The quotations given here are found 
in Phedo, 848-8 58 :— 
᾿ - 5, iF 3. Γ᾿ ταὶ ι oF Ls = + ἔμ 
KELL, os EOLKE, THY KURT tl δοκῶ «βανλύτερος UpLLY Εἰ 1 Π ΤῊ]! 
ἧ, a o+F fa wv Γ i ΓΙ. ἐπ a a i = Le 
POP TiRD, OL ἐπειδὰν αἰἴσιθωντιι ἅτε O€6 AUTOUS ἀποβανεῖν, {δα μ τες 
4 9 τι ἡ a a ἔν ἢ - ᾿; 4 oe 
AQ. ΕἸ, Τῷ πρύσϑεν ΡΟ, ΤΟΤΕ ΕἸ} πλεῖστα καὶ μάλιστα CLOUT, 
ΕἾ - 7 4 ἢ # 
yeyr llores ἧτι μελλουσε ἀρ κα τὰ τὴν δεὼν ἀπίεναι οὗπερ εἰσὶ eye. 
TovrTes, κιτιὰ, GAN ἅτε, οἶμαι, τοῦ ᾿Απόλλωνος ὄντες μαντικοΐ 
i εν ΠΝ " 4 4 oh oh 4 Le, ὃν μ # ᾿ 
TE ElFA Καὶ πτροειδότες Το ΕἸ! Ακδον ἀγαθὰ ἀαΓ KELL ΤΕ ΤῊ 
Ἔ a 1, Ε r Τὰ F el 4 “7 i Ἶ ᾿ ¥ 4, 
ἘΚΈΔΡΗΝΡ ΤῊ Peper δεακβερόντιως 7) ΕἸ" Ty eum porter XPORM. ey tu 
my % leek. ι: aad ΕἸ ῥ τὰ ἐ oF 7 τ 5 ἢ ἥς 
He Καὶ Gyros apy Ow ee as ae TE ΕΓ Tiel?’ AWAD Ae Leos 
ta 3 ca ἔα a 3 ee 1 a 5" 4 - 
ΤῸ {ΚΊΡΤῸ βεοὶ:, AEE GEL Metpov ERECT thy ay pac eee i 
παρᾶ ΤΟΊ! δεσπότου, οὐδὲ διισθυμότερον a αὐτῶν Tov iow ari A- 


λάττεσθαι, 


In the middle ἃ passage has been left out by Alberuni, 
or by the author of that edition of Pho which he used. 


P. 76. 1 the book of Pataijali—To the explanation of 
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the four parts of the path of liberation on pp. 76—80 I do 
not know a parallel from a Sanskrit source. 


PL 77. dn the book Vishnu-Dharma—tf on this the 
note to p. 54. The Arabie text has not Parikshit, but 
Pariksha, which name is mentioned by Hall in a note to 
Vishwu-Purdna, w., chap. xx. p. 154. 


Pp. 78, 79. The book Gita.—These three extracts are not 
found in the Bhagavad-Gitd, ‘he words, “He who mor- 
tifies his lust,” d&e., compare with Bhagavad-Gitd, iv. 21, 
“Void of hope, self-restrained in thought, performing 
merely bodily work, he contracts no sin.” Negarding the 
passage, ᾿ς Pleasures of a kind which, in reality, are dis- 
guised pains,” δ. note to p. 706. 

The expression, the nine doors of thy body (p. 79, 8), is 
also found in Lhagarad-Gitd, v.13: “in the city of nine 
gates, ic. in the body, Cy. also δ δα Kérikd, 
ΧΧΧΥ. 


Pp. 79, 80. The book Gifd,—These quotations cannot be 
compared with anything in the Ghagaved-Gitd, 


P. 81. PatetijaliiThere is a certain resemblance be- 
tween these words and the last of “The Yoga Aphorisms ”’ 
(iv. xxxvill.): “Isolation 1s the regression of the qualities 
devoid of the purpose of soul, or it is the abicing of the 
thinking power in its own nature.” 


Pp. 81, 82. Séaiihiiae—The comparison with the wheel 
of the potter (not the silk-weaver) is also found in 
ἀν Kariba, τὶ xv. 


Ρ, 82. fn the book af Pataijali—l have not found these 
two passages anywhere else. As to the faculties of the 
perfect Yogin, ef. Yoga Aphorisms,” 111. 42, 44, 45. 


P. 83. The Sift explain the Keranie verse, &e—Being 
asked about the story of Dhwharncind (Bicornutus, ἐδ, 
Alexander), Muhammad says, ** We (i.e. Allah) have made 
room for him on earih;” or, as Sale translates, “Ἢ We stab- 
ished for him on earth,” which means, We heave given ham 
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a position of well-established authority or power on earl, 
and this authority or power is interpreted by Siti com- 
mentators in accordance with their tenets, perfectly har- 
monising with those of the Yoga philosophy. 


Pp. 82, Sd. Siiaiedheare, —With the tale of 'the man tra- 
velling in the might with his pupils compare a similar one 
in Gaudapida’s Alvishye to Sdvikhya Kivikd, τς xxx. (on 
p. 106). 


P. 85.—Ammonius, a philosopher of the Neoplatonic 
school, v. Aeller, Philosophie der Gtriechen, ile, 829 seg. 
A Greek book of his which contains these extracts from 
Pythagoras and Empedocles is not known. He has been 
known to the Arabs as commentator of Aristotle: y. Wen- 
rich, De Auctorum Greecorum Versionibus, p. 289; Fibrist, 
pe fel 

By Heracles in the passage, ὁ Minpedocles and his sue- 
cessors as far as Heracles,” is probably meant Heraclides 
Ponticus. 


Pp. ὃς, 86. Socrates says.—The first extract is identical 
with Phedoe, 79D, the second is composed of 80R, 804, 
Si 4 B, the order of the Greek text having been aban- 
doned. 


ORS asic el oa ᾿ ; 4" # Ds ee ; εκ = ; 
i hiceed a, ΚΟ, ὅταν oe ve αὈΤῊ καὶ δ᾽ auryy koa, exeure 
” i %, * ar ee ee, ἃ Ya ee, Seer ee 
OLN CT OLE ets 70: καβαρὸν TE Κα ἡ Με te AL αὐ Τ ΝΜ ΚΙ ΓΙ ΊΎ ΡΤ 
i RA ᾿ i RN Sane ene αν # 
EyOr, Kit We συγγενὴς ONTO UPTO Gel JET EKELVOU TE yuyVeTaty, 
εν Ἢ» ᾿ ε a os a of es ΒΞ ed =. Mets ae δεν a Ses | ἐν δ ' ; 
OTaNTED αὐτὴ καὶ αὐτὴν yeryrie καὶ Efi AUTH, καὶ WETOUTaAL ΤῈ 
μι ᾿ 1 1 3 - .- a δ᾿ a Γ ΠῚ ΠῚ Ww 
7 OU το ΚΠ Katie Fe pe ERELPYR TEL KTH TOUT We pToy eye it or et 
Fr ? 4 ᾿ ῥῶ 5». ἡ ᾿ 1 # 
τοιούτων ἐφαπτομένη " καὶ τοῦτο auTys τὸ πάθημα, φρύνηιις 
a 
κέκληται, 


τον ee ' κα e Tre » go - 

HOB, Σκάσει ΠΕ eqn), teh Κέβης, εἰ ἐκ πάντων Tir εἰνημένων 

fo τ = : a = a j a 7 - 
τάδε ἡμῖν ξυμβαΐνει, τῷ μὲν Geen καὶ ἀθανάτῳ καὶ νοητῷ καὶ 

J i. 

᾿ πι τι 4, 1 a a 17.4% = ἢ 4, i ΕἸ ᾿ m 
Μμ ΤΕ oe i. HALE OGL πλύτω Κα {ΓΕ L fern toy Καὶ ἡ Κα Τα THULE tl [- ἈΏΙΤ 
σαν sho μεῖς Pr peel eet ἤκτὸ i. ᾿ τας μὰ τα ΠῚ ῥ ᾿ ᾿ 
ἑαυτὰ ὁμοιότατον εἶναι ψυχὴν, τῷ ὃ ἀνθρωπένμω καὶ Gyre καὶ 

2 oo ee : see τ 2 eas r Als = = ᾿ pe Ν A ἐ 
ar Pom μ Kt OAVWELOEL AEE Git ἡ ἀγα ACE μηδέποτε Και ΤῊΝ miner EYOrTE 


Ε πε ἐδ ᾿ ἘἜ ΠῚ 
ELUTE μοιότατον αὖ εἶναι σῶμα. 
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2 Hae ay eee aie ey = ! aati = a sp j ee yas Ἀπ ἢ eo ΠῚ 
SOA. ἐπειδὰν ἐἰ τί αὐτὶ ἄκγὲ ψυχὴ καὶ Mo, τῷ μὲν δουλεύει! 


Pens ot ἢ "ἢ - fa ee 4 oo Lg 
καὶ ower Gate a (Percy πργτάττει, Τῇ Oe ἄρχειν καὶ δεσπόζειν, 


SI ἃ and B. Οὐκοῦν οὕτω μὲν ἔχουσα εἰς τὸ ὅμοιον AUTY, τὸ 
3 δι, Led Ν hy, a δ᾿ . ὙΠῸ (tl ey oe a ᾿ ᾿ τὰ 
ἀειῆές, ἀπέρχεται, τὺ θεῖάν τε καὶ abdvarav καὶ φρόνιμον, οἱ 
7 PORE ies Stag ern RR ee re sot aap eee pete Se eee eet τος 
ἀφικομένη ὑπάρχει αὐτῇ εὐδαίμονι εἶναι, πλάνης καὶ ἀνοίας Kat 

᾿ a 4 # | * i εις, il ΓΟ * a # 
cbofuwy καὶ ἀγρίων ἐμώτων καὶ τῶν ἄλλων κακῶν τῶν ἀνθρωπείων 
3 ᾿ Fa " 4 F 4 τι τ r 
ἀπτη Ἀλαγμένῃη, ὥσπερ de ἀξγεται κατὰ Th μεμνημένων, tg 
5 Ἰ ‘ain ik re doy ans . Gs) ἔ μη ἢ oF 
ἀληθῶς τὸν Aourdy ypovoy pera τῶν few drayoura; οὕτω 

f A ᾿ : F 
φῶμεν, ὦ Κέβης, ἡ ἄλλως; οὕτω νὴ At’, ἔφη ὁ Κέβης" ᾿Εὰν δέ 
γε, οἶμαι, μεμιασμένη καὶ ἀκάθαρτος τοῦ σώματος ἀπαλλάττηται, 
ἂν τ f 4 mi 4, γι # "κα ἃς Π 
ἅτε τῷ σώματε Hel ξυνοῦσα καὶ τοῦτο Heparevoura καὶ ἐρώισαᾳ καὶ 
Ἷ na Ε } i : τα, a f ἐπ 5 = i, eos = AF 

γεγοητευμένῃ vr avTev, Ure TE τῶν ἐπιθυμιῶν καὶ ἡδονῶν, ὥστε 
weer ἀλλο δοκεῖν εἶναι ἀληθὲς ἀλλ᾽ ἢ τὸ σωματοειᾶες οὗ τις ἦν 
μηδὲν ἀλλο ὃ i An AA) ἢ τὸ Γ ὃ r 


ἀψαιτο, κυτιὰ, 


Pp. 86, 87. Arjuna seys—The comparison of Brahman 
with an μέρη ἔζη. tree is found in Bhagavad-Gitd, xv. 1-6, 
and x. 26, 

The doctrine of Patanjatt—Ideas similar to these Sifi 
sentences are found in Bhegerad-Gitd, vi, 28-31, deserib- 
ing the union of the soul with Braliman. 


Pp. 67, 85.—On Abti-Bakr Ash-shibli οὐ [bn Khallikan, 
translated by De Slane, i, 511-513; Abulmahisin, Anneles, 
1]. 313. He lived in Bagdad, was a pupil of Junaid, died 
A.H. 334=4.D. 946, in Bagdad, and was buried there. On 
Abdi-Yazid Albistiimi οὐ, Ibn Khallikin, nr. 311. He 
died a.m. 261=a.D, 875. -Iiimi has articles on these two 
mystics with many quotations from them in his Afehet- 
mwas (Lee's ** Persian Series,” the Nafahdt-alons, &e., or 
the Lives of the Soofis,-by Jimi, Caleutta, 1859, pp. 201 
anc 62), 


PL 88, The Sufi explain the Koranie passage (Sura 2, 68), 
dc.— And when you had killed a person and were dis- 
puting among yourselves (the one throwing the blame 
on the other), whilst God was bringing to hight what 
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you concealed, then we spoke: Beat him (the killed per- 
son) with part of her (the killed cow mentioned in the 
preceding”), In that case the killed person will again 
become alive and tell who murdered him. “Thus God 
brings to life the dead ones,” &e. Cf. A, Geiger, Was hat 
Mohammed aus dem Judenthume aufgenommen? Bonn, 
1833, p- 172. Muhammad has moulded this part of 
Stra 2 from elements taken directly or indirectly from 
Numb, xix, 2 seg., and Deut, xxi. 2 seg. 

The Sufies try to show by this sentence that the body 
must be mortified before the heart can become alive by 
mystic knowledge. 


P. 89. Sédaiikhye—For the two enumerations of created 
beings, v. Gaudapiida to &. Kiriki, 111, p. 162, and xliv. 
Pp. 143. 

The reading of the MS Q» 1s certainly wrong. The 
author means saumie= s*3*> but it would have been 
better to write @? in accordance with “4 — daitya, As 
all the other words of this enumeration stand in the sin- 
gular, it is not allowable to read this word in a plural 
form, gs" like wt) the Hishis, ox Ὁ the Pitris. 


P. go. fn the book Git?.—The first quotation on the 
prevalence of one of the three qunes, δα ἐστι, rajes, tames, 
is to be compared with Bhugarad-Gitd, xvi, 3, 4, seg., and 
xiv. 6-8 sey. 

The second extract, “ Belief and virtue,’ &e. 1 am 
inclined to combine with Ghagavad-Gitd, XV. 3, 4, sei. 


P. ot. People say that Zoroaster, &ée—The author was 
aware of the identity of the Persian dév (demon) with the 
Indian deve (god), It is in this way that he tries to 
account for the discrepancy of the meaning. 


P.g2. Sdiinkhye, vy. p. 89; Vasudeva, vy. p. go, or Bhaga- 
rad-Gitd, XVIL 4. 


P.9 5. Gralents, περὶ συνθέσεως φαρμάκων τῶν κατὰ τόποις, 
ed. Kiihn, vol, xii, p. 268 :— 
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Ξανθην μὲν τρίχα βάλλε μυρίπνοον ἱσοθέοιο 
Οὗ Αὐθρος ᾿ϑρμείας λάμπεται ἐν βοτάναις, 
Kpoxey δὲ σταθμὸν φρένας ἀνέρος, οὐ γὰρ ἄδηλον, 
Βάλλε de καὶ δμραγμὴν Ναπλίου δ υβοέξως, κιτιλ, 
ἄραγμην καὶ ῥίξης ψευδωνύμον, ἣν ἀνέβρεψε 
Νῶρος ἡ τὸν Πίσσῃ Aya Ag γψειγίμενος, 


The second quotation, v. on p. 271 :- 

ἀξιοῖ βάλλειν ἣν ψευδώνυμον εἴρηκε ῥίζαν, ἐπειδὴ στάχυς 
ὑνομάξεται νᾶρδουν" βούλεταί 6 αὐτὴν εἶναι Κρητικὴν, ἔνθα 
φησὶν, ἣν ἀνέθρεψε χῶρος ὁ τὸν Πίσσῃ ὅῆνα λοχεύσαμενος, 
ἐπειδὴ τὸν Δία φωσὶν οἱ μυθολόγοι κατὰ τὸ Δικταῖον ὅρος ἐν 
Ἰζρήτῃ τραφῆναι, κρυπτόμενον ὑπὸ τῆς μητρὺς “Ῥ' ας, ὅπως μὴ καὶ 


5 ἑ ΤῊ ; 
αὐτὸς ibd Tov πατρὺς τοῦ Kporov καταπόβῃ, 


P, 96. ἔπιγομε, the daughter of Pheeniz, &e.—In the 
source whence the author drew his information about 
Greek lerends, Greek, Hebrew, and Persian traditions seem 
to have hasan mixed together. It was synehronistic like 
the Chronicon of Husebins, with which it is nearly re- 
lated (note to p. 105), comparing the dates of Greek his- 
tory with those of the Biblical and Persian history. Julius 
Africanus and Kusebius are the fathers of this kind of 
literature, but I do not know by whom the book which 
Alberuni used had been composed. C7. Husel chronicorum 
cononun que supersint, ed. A. Schoene, u. p. 13 (Zeus), 
26 (Cecrops), 32, 34 (Asterius); also the Syriac Epitome, 
Pp. 204, 206 


P, 96. The story of Alexander is derived from the 
romance of Pseudo-allisthenes (ed. Didot), which Eastern 
scholars have mistaken for a historic record. 

“Man cannot oppose the gads” (Pp. 97, j= pos πάντας 
γὰρ δυνάμεθα οἱ βασιλεῖς, πρὸς δὲ τοὺς θεῦυς οὐ δυνώμεθα 
(ed, Didot, 1. 9). 

When then he died,” &c., ‘from a wound in the neck,” 
de. (p. ay, aj πεστὼν δὲ Νεκτανεβὼς λαμβάνει φοβερὸν τραῦμα 


4 mF r ΑΙ κι - 
κατα TOU UF YboU avToy (1. [4]. 
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P. 97. Galenus.— CF. note to p. 34. 


Ῥ 97. Aretus—The author quotes the Phenomena and 
a commentary to them, which exhibits certain relations 
with the scholia edited by Immanuel Bekker, but is not 
identical with them. As I learn from my colleague, Pro- 
fessor C. Robert, this commentary is to be combined with 
the Cefasterismt of Pseudo-Hratosthenes. 

The first quotation from Aretus is v. 1 seg. 


Ἔκ Διὸς ἀρχώμεσθα, τὸν οὐδέποτ᾽ ἄνδρες ἐῶμεν 
A a τὶ 4 i Ay δε ᾿ 4 ἀν 
Αῤῥητον" μεσταὶ δὲ Διὸς πᾶσαι μὲν ἀγυιαΐ, 
Idea. δ' ἀνθρώπων ἀγομαὶϊ, μεστὴ δὲ θάλασσα 
Καὶ λιμένες " πάντῃ δὲ Διὸς κεχρήμεθα πάντες, 
T om 5, 4 " “-.ἕ ἢ - Zs oe Μ' a + oe ie 

ov γὰρ καὶ γένος εἶμεν " ὁ δ' ἥπιος ἀνθρώποισιν 
Δεξιὰ σημαίνει, λαοὺς δ' ἐπὶ ἔργον ἐγείρει, 
M Lanse Guitare * λέγει a ὅτε βῶλος ἀρίστη 
Βουσΐ τὲ καὶ μακέλησι" Ἀέγει & ὅτε δεξιαὶ ὧραι 

ps i Υ F 

ie 4, i 4, / ™ 4 ᾿ : " i a 
Cat dura γυρώσπε, καὶ σπέρματα πάντα βαλέσθαι. 
Αὐτὸς yap τάγε waar’ ἐν οὐρανῷ ἐστήριξεν, 
ΛΑυτρα διακρίνας " ἐσκέψατο δ' εἰς ἐνιαυτὸν 
ΔΛυτέρας, οὗ Ke μάλιστα τετυγμένα σημαίνοιεν 
ἀνδράσιν epawr, op ἐμπεῦν, πάντα φύωνται, 
Ta μὲν ἀεὶ πρῶτόν τε καὶ ἔστατον ἱλάσκονται, 
Χαῖρε, πάτερ, μέγα θαῦμα, pey ἀνδρώποισεν ὄνειαρ, 
Αὐτὸς καὶ πρυτέρη γενεή, χαίροιτε δὲ Motors 


Μειλέίχιαι μᾶλα τὰσιν, «7A, 


P. 97. Commentary on the Phenomene of Aratus—The 
following quotation from the Scholit Sengermenensia, p. 
55, owe to the kindness of Professor Robert: ‘“ Crates 
autem Jovem dictum ccelum, invyocatum vero merito verem 
et wtherem, quod in his sint sidera, et Homernm Jovem 
dixisse in aliqua parte ccelom.” 

ὡς δ᾽ ὅτε ταρφεῖπι νεφέλαι Athg ἐκποτίονται 


—(ilins, i. 3571). 
The common tradition of this verse is— 


-- ΠΝ: i  κ- Ι π ε * 
i, O OTL ταρίβεῖαι μεμτέθεες Anos ERT OT LOT id, 
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and thus it has been rendered by Albernni. (ΟἿ on the 
Scholia Sangermanensia, C. Robert, Lratosthents Cofasteris- 
morum Meliquice, Berlin, 1878, p. 21. 


IP. οὐ, These twins, state and religion.— Fide note to p. 79. 


P. 100. When <Ardashir fin BGebel—cy. with these 
ranks of the Persian nation under the Sasanians the 
“Chronology of Ancient Nations,” translated by Dr. 
Kdward Sachau, London, 1875, pp. 203 and 206; Geschichte 
dev Perser und Aruber eur Zeit der Sasaniden, by Th, Noldeke, 


P. 437 Seq: 


P. ror. The Peasy whe were erected from—ln the 
Arabic text, ΕἾ, 4,thereis a lacuna, where originally stood 
the words “ from the thigh (ἡ γν) οἱ Brahman. The Stfidra 
who were created from.” Cf. Mann, Diarmasdsira, 1, 87, 
weubha-bahuru-poy-janaiie. 


P. ror, dedi, these classes of outcast 
people, the Badhatau are not known to me. The Candila 
are well known, called Sendéia by Ibn Khurdaidhbih 
(Elhot “ History of India,” 1. 16), The Hadis and Dom 
are mentioned by Colebrooke, “ Wesays, i, ‘ Enumeration 
of Indian Classes,” p. 169, note 3. bn the latter (¢/. Rom, 
the name of the gipsies), v. “Memoirs on the History, 
Folk-lore, and Distribution af the Races,” &c., by Elliot, 
edited by Geames, London, 1869, 1. p. 84. Are the Bad- 
hatau identical with the Bediy4is, mentioned in the note 
of Colebrooke just quoted ? 


P. 103. Vdsudeva answered.—The first quotation from 
Gifd is identical with Bhagavad-Gitd, xvili. 41-45; the 
second is similar to 11, 31-35. 


P. 104. The sewing af Viisa.— Vide note to pp. 40-44. 


P, 104. Fdswiera.—This quotation from {δἰ ἃ much 
resembles Blagawed-Gitd, ix, 32, 33. 


P. 105. AMines—I cannot acquit the book on ancient 
history which Alberuni used of the blunder of having 
split the Minos of Greek traditions into two persons, a 
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Minos and a Mianos (siz). C/. on this source note to 
Ῥ. Οὔ. 

At the time of νέαι, de—Exeept the synchronism of 
Persian history, the whole passage relating to Numa 
Pompilius may be derived from Kusebius, Chronicon, 


ll, 82 :— 

Novas pera ᾿Ρωμύλον βασιλεύσεις Ῥώμης πρῶτος νόμους 
Ῥωμαίοις εἰσήγαγεν " [6 αὐτὸς τὸ Καπετώλιον ἐκ θεμελίων 
ὠκοδόμησεν "] ὁ αὐτὸς τῷ ἐνταυτῷ δύο μῆνας προσέθηκε, τὸν τὲ 
᾿Ιανουάριον καὶ τὸν ᾿ρεβρουάριον, δεκαμηναίου tov ἐνιαυτοῦ πρὸ 
τούτου χρηματίξοντος " ὁ αὐτὺς καὶ κογγμάριον ἔδωκεν, LOPE Lp be 


oor μ a 4 Ἢ a 
ξύλινα ΚΡ ORKUT κα στρα κε, 


P. τὸς, Plato.—These extracts from Plato's Lees are the 
remnant of an Arabic translation. We give the Greek 
text for the purpose of comparison :— 

I. 1, ᾿Αθηναῖος, Gets ἢ res ἀνθρώπων ὑμῖν, ὦ ξένοι, εἴληφε 
τὴν αἰτίαν τῆς τῶν νύμων διαθέσεως ; Καὶ Ἀενίας. Θεὺς, ὦ ξένε, 
θεός, ὥς γε τὸ δικαιότατον εἰπεῖν, παρὰ μὲν ἡμῖν Aevs, Tapa δὲ 
Λακεδαιμονίοις, ὅθεν δ᾽ ἐστίν, οἶμαι φάναι τούτους ᾿Απόλλωνα, 


‘a 


' ; ἤ a i ma Ξ ἢ. 

I. 6, “Ὥσπερ τό τε ἀληθές, οἶμαι, καὶ τὸ δίκαιον ὑπὲρ γε θείας 
: δ. ἐς Fr ΕἸ Ε 3 = τ πε, ἘΝ Ἂ 
διαλεγομένους λέγειν, οὐχ ὡς πρὸς ἀρετῆς τι μόριον καὶ ταῦτα TO 
φαυλύτατον ἐτίθει DAcrwv, ἀλλὰ πρὸς πᾶσαν ἀρετήν, κιτιλ, 


I. 6. οἱ Κρητῶν νύμοι οὐκ εἰσὶ μάτην διαφερόντως ἐν πᾶσιν 
ΤΊ Ἶ : . e ᾿ ᾿ 
εὐδόκεμοι τοῖς “λλησιν " ἔχουσε yap optus, τοὺς αὐτοῖς χρωμένους 
im αὶ a ἴω a 4, 4 a a, fp 
εὐδαίμονας ἀποτελοῦντες " ὅπαντα yap τὰ ayaa, πορίζουσι, 
ΤΙ. 1, Geot ὃὲ, οἰκτείραντες τὸ τῶν ἀνθρώπων ἐπίπονον τεφυκὸς 
γένος, eae τε αὐτοῖς τῶν πόνων ἐτάξαντο Tag τῶν eopTin 
; ᾿ i, - a 
ἀμοιβάς, Kat Moveas ᾿Απόλλωνά Te μουσαγέτην καὶ Διόνυσον 


ξυνεορταστὰς ἔδοσαν, 


Ξ " i ἐ 

II. 1, ἡμῖν δὲ οὖς εἴπομεν θεοὺς ξυγχορευτὰς δεδύσθαι, τούτους 

a a a he γι τ ἕω i yf ra 4 + # " 
Eiht KL TOUS ἀξ ατ ας ΤῊΡ ἔνρυξ μόν TE κ͵αὶ EVOL OO Oy aber Ghper en 
3 & mh. Fr We =~ [ἡ τι ᾿ = F = i mm = 
joel ηδονῆς, i or ALPEtY ΤῈ TOS RL VORP VEL μι TOUTOVS, (OL ES 
4 Ἵ bo ee Ὁ a " 4 ΓΙ a, 
TE Κα ΒΡ a ἀλλήλους ἐυμνειράντας, Kopous TE μαι ΚΕἸΔΗ ὁὶ το 


παρῇ, τῆς χαρᾶς ἔμκϑυτον ὑνυμα, 
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P. τοῦ. Stintanu.—Cf, Vishnu-Purdaa, iv. ch. xx. p. 
158, and the notes, The story of the curse of Pandu is 
given in the Mahwibjuivata. . Adiparvan, V. 3912 seq. 

Fydse.—His mother is Satyavati: v. Pishnu-Purdaa, 
l.c. The birth of Vyasa is mentioned in Mahdbhdrata 
Adiparvan, ¥. 3802. 


P, 108. Pancahkir, better Panehiv—The author means 
the alpine countries of the Hindukush between Kashmir 
and a line from Faizabad to Kabul, 7.¢. the Hazira country, 
Svat, Citral, and Kafiristan. It is well known that poly- 
andry exists among the ‘Tibetan tribes in the Alps between 
Kashmir and Tibet, but | am not aware whether it is also 
found among the inhabitants of the more western exten- 
sion of the Himalaya which he mentions, e.g. among the 
Siyabposh, On polyandry in the Panjab +, Kirkpatrick 
in “Indian Antiquary,’ 1878, 86. 

The Panchir mentioned by the author is the tributary 
of the Kiibul-Riid. Another Pancahir (sic) is mentioned 
by the Arab geographer Yukiit as a city in Bactriana with 
rich silver mines. 

Among the heathen Arais Cf, here 1. 185, 


P. τοῦ. A certerin Jewish marrige. —On this custom in 
India and Indian tradition, ¢/, Elliot-beames, “ Memoirs,” 
L. 274, 5... Aerio, 


P. 100. Bersheuir the Goreshdh—bPBThis seems to be a mis- 
take, and 1 propose to ian as I have done in the edition 
of the Arabic text, sls $ a Wye, t¢, the Shih of Padashvargir 
or Prince of Tabaristiin (as. eg. Gilanshih=the Shah of 
Gilin). Cf. 1, 46 Lagarde, Beitrdge sur Baktrischen Lext- 
cographie, Ὁ. 50; Sachau, “Chronology of Ancient Nations,” 
Ρ. 47, τῷ, and note; Nildeke, Geschichte der Perser und 
Araber zur Zeit der Stsaniden, p. 462. 


P. 112.—The story of Romulus is drawn from the Chro- 
nographia of Joannes Malalas, book vi. (Bonn edition, p. 


172). 


P. 113. Ambarisha.—The story of this king seems to 
have been taken from the Vishnu-Dharme, v. note to p. 
54. Probably Ambarisha, the son of Nabhiga, is meant, 
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famous as a worshipper of Vishnu, (ἡ. Vishun-Purdna, 
book iv. chap. ἢ. p. 257, note 1. 


P. 116. Méreda.—The story of this saint, a Moses in 
India, is not known to me from other sources. 


P. 116. Salam hn Sieibin.—The pronuneiation of the 
former namé is conjectural, the history of this Karma- 
tian chief unknown. The expedition of King Malmud 
against Multin took place a.p, 1006, in the ninth year of 
his rule, the seventh year of his usurpation of sovereignty, 
in which he had left ont the name of his Siméni lege- 
lord on the coins and in the public prayer, and had received 
the investiture, a robe and a title, from the source of all 
legitimacy in the Muslim world, the Khalif Alkiudir, the 
great enemy and persecutor of the Karmatians, {ἢ on 
this expedition Elliot, “ History of India,” 11. p. 441. 


P, 116, 1. 21.—There is an error in the calculation of the 
years, From the end of the Kritaynga up to the year 
4132 of the Kaliynga there have elapsed— 


Years, 
Of the Tretayuga . ν : : . 1,266,000 
Of the Dyiparayuga . : : : 864,000 
Of the Kalivyuga, . ἢ : . 4.152 
Sint Ἶ . : . 2,164,132 


As Alberuni gives but 216,432 years, it seems he has 
omitted by inadvertence the cipher 1 (Schram). 


P, 117, 1. 7.—The above eee is confirmed by this 
passage ; if ought to be the 132 years instead of the 432 
years, One can consider 132 years as a kind of ar bitrary 
equivalent for the sum of about τοῦ years, but 432 years 
cannot be an equivalent for about 100 years (Seiram). 


P, 117, 1. to.—It must be 2,164,000 instead of 216,000 
(Schr), 


P.117, Vaerihamihire says.—This extract is a transla- 
tion of Brihet-Samhigdd, chap. lyin, 8 30-48, 56-57, on 
the fabrication of the idols (p. 117- 120); chap. lyin. ἢ 
4952, on the consequences of faults in the construction 
of idols (p. 120); chap. Ix. § 19, on the various classes of 
priests (p. 121); chap. lx, & 4,5, on the effects of the 


= 
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idols (p. 121), ‘The order of the single verses is to some 
extent different from that of the Sanskrit text as exhibited 
in the edition of Kern. In the Arabic text, p. oV, |, in the 
lacuna after »¢~'s are required the words Qw-tl!s Wasa, 
(‘the sword and shield *’), 

P. 122. Gitd.—Il do not know similar passages in Bha- 


gaved-Gild, The first quotation distantly reminds one of 
Bheagerad-Gitd, 1. 25. 


P. 123. Piafo—This quotation shows considerable con- 
fusion in the rendering of the Greek text. Cf. Leqes, iv. 8. 

πρῶτον μὲν, paper, τιμὰς τὰς μετ' ᾿Ολυμπίους τε καὶ τοὺς τὴν 
πόλιν τὸ φρο θεοὺς τοῖς χθονίοις. ἂν τις θεοῖς ἄρτια καὶ δεύτερα 
κιιὶ ἀριστερῶ νέμων Sphorans τοῦ τῆς εὐσεβείας rkoTrov τι" γχάνοι, 
ToL Ge τούτων ἀνιέδεν τὸ περιττὰ καὶ ἀντιφωνα Tus (ips 
ῥηθεῖσι νῦν δή" μετὰ. θεοὺς. é6e Tovede καὶ τοῖς δαίμοσιν ὁ γ᾽ 
Εἰ ol ὀργιάζοϊ - ἂν, pure δὲ perth ToUToUs" eTrakoAoulet 


ἢ; αὐταῖς ἱἰδρύματι th OLE πατρῴων θεῶν κατὰ νόμον ὀργιαζόμενα: 


AU asa nt αν τυ Στ; papier 
pore any Oe μετὰ, ταῖτα 4 τιμαὶ : ζώντων, ὡς ἧς θέμις, ὑεῖ) λοντὰ ἀποτίνειν 


τὰ προτὶ τε καὶ μέγιστα ὀφειλήματα, Kats AL. 

The underlined words are the original of the Arabic quo- 
tation, The translator has rendered δαίμοσιν by ἀ47 (gods), 
ἥρωσι by wlik., by which elsewhere the word Μοῦσαι is 


translated, and dpyuigeev by july 2) (instead of Cova 


poll “= Agi | _s). Heseemstohave mistaken the meaning 
of the word ἐπακολουθεῖ, translating in this way: “they (the 
ἱδρύματα = alc! ) follow in rank after the warpipor feot, ἀνε. 
you shall not put the πάτρῳοι θεοὶ in the first place, but 
worship them seevndo lace, 

P, 123. Galenus.— Vude note to p. 34. 


P. 126.—The tradition of Saunaka from Venus (so the 
Arabic text), dc. Sukra, is perhaps taken from the Vishwwu- 
Dharma: τὶ note to p. $4. 

Die rade Coa onae this quotation with book 11], 
chap. ἢ, p. 29 (ed. Wilson-Hall). The Great Bear is called 
the Seren Hishis in Sanskrit. 
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P. 126. Pasulre. not quite accu- 
rately correspond to the ‘Arabic signs, which must be read 
Vagsukra, 1 have preferred the former, because it 15 men- 
tioned in the St. Petersburg Dictionary as the name of a 
man who occurs in the Veda as a poet of Vaidic hymns. 


P. 127. Galenus.— The quotation from Galenus must be 
compared with the following’ passage in his περὶ συνθέσεως 
φαρμάκων KET γένη (ed. Kiihn, tom. x11. Ῥ. 995): — 


ἠυρέθη be ὑπὸ Mevexparous, κιτιλ. ἰατικὸν φάρμακον, ἐπιγέ- 
γραπται δὲ τὰ βίβλιον, κιτιὰ, αὐτοκράτωρ ὁλογράμματος " αὐτοκ- 
ο ᾿, I ay " ne ὅλ ὰ He ἂ β 
paresp μὲν, ἐπειδὴ τούτῳ προιγπεφώνηται, oAoypapparos de διότι 
χωρὶς χαρακτήρων ἥλαις ταῖς συλλαβαῖς γέ γράπται BY καὶ γ' καὶ 
ἢ καὶ € καὶ τῶν ἄλλων ἀριθμῶν ἕκαστος, K.T.A, τοῦτα 6 ἔπραξεν 
Ε ΓΝ ᾿ x 4 # ' ᾿ς » # ” ᾿ 
Oo Mevexparys, ἐπειδὴ πολλάκις ov over ἀκόντων ἅἁμαρτάνεσθαι 

ἜΝ ‘eer CE πὸ τε - ψφττι AN 

συμβαίνει κατὰ τὰς γραφὰς ἀλλὰ καὶ dea ᾧθονον ἐκόντων ἐνίων, 
ΚΟΤΟΝ,, 


sears οὖν ηϑϑοκίμησε τίϊ Δαμοκράτους Bi (3 Aco τῶν φαρμάκων 
εἰς μέτρα γραφέντα [καὶ εἴπερ ἅπαντα τὸν τρύπον τοῦτον ἐγέ- 
PPare ol}, κάλλιστον ὦ coy ἦν, 


That which I have underlined forms the text as given 
by Alberuni. 


P. 127. Fydsa had four sishya.—Cl, Vishnu-Purana, 
book iii. chap. iv. 


P. 128. A peeuliar kind of recitation.—This is a deserip- 
tion of the four pathas, pedapdtha, kramapdtha, &e. Cf. 
Colebrooke, “ Hssays,’’ i. 18. 


P. 128. Kaéndin.—The word Vs. . evidently refers to the 
divisions of the Yajurveda called fandzkd. The text of 
the Yajurveda is composed of Adri, and its name (the 
name of Yajurveda | ? what name of it?) is derived from it 
(from kdinrt ἢ, ic. the collection (or totality) of haart.” Tt 
does not appear which one of the names of Vrjwrvede is 
here meant by the author as having been derived from 
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kenrt. Is there a name of Yajurveda like heéndihka or 
kdndin, meaning consisting of kendikds? 


In hinri = kandika the cerebral dis rendered by ΠῚ 
Arabic 7, as in WS kudave, «τὴ vyddi, s ξ΄ garuda, κα νῷ 


dravida, ola midi, og iG vinddl, πὸ." vatdalrya, &e. The 
termination in long 7 seems to be characteristic of the 
vernacular form of Indian speech, and is probably a sur- 
vival of the more ancient termination thu, id. Cf A. 
Hornle, “Comparative Grammar of the Gandian Lan- 
guages, § 195, 203, 205. 

P. 128. Fajnevelhya.—ecf. Vishnu-Puriina, book ui. 


chap. v. 


P. 129. The well-imewn story—lt is told by Alberuni 
himself, i. p. 396. 


P. 13. Vashuu-Purdae.—This index of the Puranas 
eceurs in book ii. chap. vi. pp. 66,67. In the Arabic 
text IM, 12, read τς instead of os. 


DP. 131. Smyrift.—The author erroneously calls it a book. 
lt is the literature on law, and the twenty sons of Brahman 
here mentioned are suthore ot Dharma sdstyas. CY on smrut 
(opp. #ruti), Colebrooke, “ Essays,” 1. 337,466; A. Weber, 
Vorlesungen, p. 296, note 327; Jndische Studien, 1. 232. 

Albernni sometimes quotes the book Siyitt. However, 
he had not the book himself, but transferred those quota- 
tions from the Lrahmesiddidinta of Brahmagupta. In 
reality 1b is the latter author who quotes it. As, according 
to him, the book smrif: was composed by Manu (+r, here 
li. 110, 111}, he means the Diarmasdstra of Manu. ‘This 
law code is only once clearly referred to by Alberuni (ii. 
164), but in a manner which makes me think that it was 
not in his hands. On Manu, as the author of the great 
Afdnese (a work on astronomy and astrology r), v. p. 157. 

P. 132. Geuda,—On the proposed identification with 
Gaudapada, v. note to p. 30. 

Stiivhye. Fide the same note. 

Pataijalt.— Vide note to p. 27. 

Nydyabhdsha.—This my transliteration οὐ slob will 
perhaps seem doubtful, as the contents of the book have 
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no relation to the Nyéya philosophy or logical system of 
Gautama (c/’, Colebrooke, “ Hssays,” i. 280), but are clearly 
identical with the MimAmsa philosophy of Jaimini, who is 
here mentioned a few lines farther on. However, I do not 
know another mode of reading the word. That Kapila 
was the author of such a work does not seem to be known, 

Mimérmat.—C7. Colebrooke, * Essays,’ i. 319. In oppo- 
sition to Kapila, Jaimini teaches that ‘the Veda is primeval 
and superhuman, ‘This theory and the discussions through 
which it has passed are also found in the history of Islam 
applied to the Koran, According to Islam, the Koran 
too is primeval and superhuman. 

Loukdyata : read Lékayale—lt is the materialistic doc- 
trine of the Cirvika sect that perception alone is a means 
of proof. Cy. G. A. Jacob, ‘ Manual of Hindu Pantheism,” 
¥ edantasara, p- 74: Colebrooke, “ Hssays, 1.426 sey, 456 
seq.; Jd. Muir, verses from the Avr a-daréanc. ΠΣ 
AC., illustrating the tenets of the Charviikas or Indian 
materialists, ‘Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 1861,p. 
299, and “Journal of the German Oriental Society,” xiv. 519. 

Brihaspati is the founder of this school; his siifre is 
quoted by Bhiskara-dcarya. The Barhaspaty Πα ἐγ, 18 
mentioned by A. Weber, Morlesunyen, p. 263. 


P. 132, Agestye.—His doctrine is not known to me. 
Is it identical with that of the Jainas? (/. Colebrooke, 
“ Essays, li, 173, 

Mishnu-Dharma— Wide note to p. 54. 


P. 132. Bhdrala, Le. Mahdbhdrata, which is repeatedly 
mentioned by Alberni. Bhagarad-Giid is a part of it 
(i. 132), The story of the birth of Vasudeva and of his 
five Erotiers (i. 401-406) 1s taken from Maldibhirata, 

Tam not quite certain whether Alberuni had a copy 
of the work. When giving quotations from the book, he 
does not mention it, which he probably would have done 
if he had had it in hand. 


P. 133.—With the index of the chapters of Mahdbhdrate 
ef. Monier Williams, “' Indian Hpie Poetry,” p. ΟἹ seq. The 
list of Alberuni exhibits some remarkable differences. 


P. 135. Pdénina—The reading of the MS. is pdnrite, 
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wil) which Icannot explain. Τῇ, pu pdénrint is the cor- 
rect reading, we must remember that in the sound x there 
is an admixture of the sound r. So Hiérnle, “ Compara- 
tive Grammar,” p. 15, says: “ The cerebral » contains the 
sound of 7, being somewhat like rn.” In this way Albe- 
runi has transliterated the ἢ in the word bani, which he 
writes ἢ barnij. Accordingly we should expect to find 
ee pdrnini, but the author seems to have written Gil 
panriir, 
P. 135.—The word wight = sishyalita, has been deci- 
phered by Professor Kielhorn, Gottingen. 


P, 136, Séteavéhena.—Other forms of the name are 
Sdlavdhana, Sélivdhwne (Hemacandra, 1. 211); but Albe- 
runi clearly notes the pronunciation Semalrdkana, which 
is not known to me from other sources, 


Ῥ, 136.—Instead of md@udahwnh read modakaii=md 
welche rin. 

P. 136.—dbul’aswad, &e., is, according to the literary 
tradition, the originator of their grammatical science. (7. 
G. Fliigel, Grammatische Behulen. iler Araber, DP. 19 seq. 

P. 136, Chandes.—In translating the chapter on cate 
L have derived much help from Colebrooke, Essays, 

Ὁ. 57 (on Sanskrit and Prikrit poetry), and from W shape 
edition of the Sittras of Pingala (/nidisehe Studien, vol. vili.). 
Alberuni, however, seems to have used other sources and 
to have followed another system, which has greatly in- 
creased the task ot the translator. 


ἘΠῚ 37. Ῥιήψαία. πρὶ hat are the Sanskrit forms of the 


names Le Le calida, ve, if qaisily, οὶ sy εἰπε ἢ 


The chapter at Brahmagupta’s Brahmasiddhdnta, of 
which the author here (p. 147-150) communicates a lew 
extracts, is chap. XX1., es fhe etleufation of the measures af 
poetry and om metries, V. 1. 155. 


P. 138.—Alkheli/, also mentioned 1, 147,18 In Arabic 
literature the father of the science of metrics. Ch G. 
Fliigel, Grammeatische Schulen der Ar aber, p 37. 

Sabb, Of, Freytag, Arabische Verskunst, p. 64, 65. 
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P. 140. Madhye.—I do not know this term in Sanskrit, 
and the signs 4, admit of different transliterations, Both 
the terms madhyd and madhu are used In metrical ter- 
minology, but with different meanings. C/. Colebrooke, 
‘“ Kesays,” i. 141 (media), and ii, 136, 141 (meadhyd). 


P. 141. Hearibhatta ?—This name is not known to me 
as that of an anthor of a lexicographical work. The MS. 
clearly writes Aarivddu, which may represent various 
other forms of Sanskrit names. 


P, 141.—The single letters m, 7, 7, &c., denoting the 
single feet, are mentioned by Colebrooke, ‘‘ Essaya,” 11. 63. 


P. 142. Place the numeral 2, de —The rule, as explained 
in ll. 4, &c., differs from that one which 1s followed in 
the example (ll. 11-14), in so far as in the former place 
the subtraction of τ (“and from the product (4) he sub- 
tracts 1°’) has been omitted. But even if we correct the 
text of the rule according to the exemplification, it cannot 
be correct, and we agree with Alberuni that something in 
the manuscript must have been wrong (also in the passage 
below, ll. 30-24). For it can be apphed not to all eight 
feet, but only to two, viz., to 

|| < (2X 2=4—1=3x2=6—-1=5) 
and to 
|<| (2x2=4-1=3x2=6), 
i.e. these two feet occupy respectively the fifth and sixth 
places in the arrangement on p. 141 (below). 


P. 143. The Greeks, too, &e.—'The comparison with Greek 
metrics is unintelligible, as something must have been 


dropped in the Arabic text. 

P. 143. Consonant or syllable—I suppose the author 
means syllable, The Arabic word —!> has the same in- 
convenience as Sanskrit aishera of meaning both sil/eble 
and sound (mostly consonant). 


P. 143. Aryd.—This reading is a conjecture of mine, as 
the MS. has «vl, which I cannot explain. The deserip- 
tion given by the author seems to be applicable to the 
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Aryi metre, which could be known to him from his 
study of Brahmagupta’s Brahmasiddhinta. Cf. Colebrooke, 
τ Tssays, 11, 66. 


P. 144. Skandha.—A kind of Aryi metre, v. Colebrooke, 
« Wssays,” ii. 137; or skandhaka, v. Weber, Indische Studien, 
Vili. 295. 

Khajif—tThis Arabic metre, represented in European 
fashion, is the following :— 


P. 145. Vritta.—On the metre of this name v. Cole- 
brooke, “ Essays,” ii, 145. However the signs >, (/-r-t) 
admit of various other ways of reading. ‘The MS. has britu. 


P. 147. Sloka.—On the rules relating to this metre v. 
Colebrooke, “ Hssays,”’ ἢ. 107. 


Ῥ, 150. I have only seen τὶ single leaf.—This translation 
is to be replaced by, “1 have only studied a single leat.” 


P, 151. Galenus—The quotation is found in his περὶ 
συνθέσεως φαρμάκων κατὰ γένη (ed, Kiihn), tom. xiii, p. 
gg6 :- 


GAN ἢ γε διὰ τῶν χνλῶν ὑπὸ Mevexparovs εὑρεθεῖσα διὰ 


ΓΝ ΓΙ # = = 
Taree τῶν τριμέτρων στοιχείων ὑπὸ Δαμοκράτους γέγραπται, 


P. 153. Siddhinta.—On the literature of the Sid- 
dhantas v. ἢ, Burgess, Stirya Siddhdinte, p. 418-422, 

Srishene. is written with i: instead of sh, as bhdshd = 
bhakhd. (C7, Hornle, “ Comparative Grammar of the Gau- 
dian Languages,” § 19 and 20. 

Vardhamihira— Vide note to p. $4. 


Pp. 153, 154. brahmagupta—His work, the Srahma- 
siddhdnia, has been very largely used by Albernni. It 
exists in manuscript, but has not yet been completely edited 
or translated. Alberuni translated it into Arabic when he 
wrote the /ndiece (A.D. 1030). Wedonot know whether he 
ever finished it, 

Brahmagupta was only thirty years of age when he 
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wrote this work. He is accused of the sin against con- 
science of having propagated futilities and lies in order to 
please the bigoted priests and the ignorant rabble of his 
nation, in order to avoid those dangers in which Socrates 
per ished. Vide chap. lix. on eclipses, and specially i, 111. 
Besides, Alberuni accuses him of undue animosity against 
Aryabhata (1, 376). 

Brahmagupta holds a remarkable place in the history 
of Eastern civilization. It was he who taught the Arabs 
astronomy before they became acquainted with Ptolemy ; 
for the famous Sindhind of Arabian literature, frequently 
mentioned, but not yet brought to light, is a translation 
of his Brahmasiddbdnta; and the only other book on 
Indian astronomy, called Alarkand, which they knew, was 
ὃν translation of his Ahandalhddyala, 

The latter work (here ii, 7) is also called Aorenahkhean- 
dokhédyale (i, 156). It was explained in a special com- 
mentary by Balabhadra (1. 187). 

A third composition of Brahmagupta’s called OUffard- 
hhendokhidyoke, is mentioned 1, 156, and quoted 11. 87, ΟἹ, 

Cy. on Brahmagupta Colebrooke, “ Essays,” ii. 409 seq. ; 
Dr. Bhan Daji,“ Brief Notes on the Age and Authenticity 
af the Works of Aryabhata, Varihamihira, Brahmagupta, 
&e.," in the “Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society,” 1865, 
vol. 1, 392 seq. 

Notes from Varihamihira’s Paneasuddhantika have been 
edited by G. Thibaut in the “Journal of the Asiatic 
society of Bengal,” 1884, vol. lin, p. 250. 

Sindhend 1s mentioned 1]. 191, as the only souree of the 
information of Muslims on Indian astronomy and astrology. 
According to 11, 90, the Indian computation of the heliacal 
risings of the stars and the moon is identical with that 
given in Sindhind, It is called the great simdhind (Sid- 
dhanta) τι, 18. 

Alberuni has written a treatise on it. See preface to the 
Arabie edition, p. Xx. 


P. 154. Pudise—This name and Paulisa are written 
Puliga and Panliga in Utpala’s commentary to the δ 
of Variihamihira ; but as Alberuni writes them constantly 
with a \: ποῦς =, I am inclined to believe that he and 
his Pandits pronounced Prfise and Paulise, Alberoni has 
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drawn from the Pulisasiddhenia almost as largely as from 
the frahmesiddhdnata, and was oceupied with translating 
it (v. also 1. 375). 

Lhe relation between Pulisa and Paulisa is this :— 

Poulise is the sage who communicates his wisdom in 
this Siddidata. He wasa native of Saintra, 7.2, Alexandria. 

Pulisa is the redactor or editor of the book, The one 
as well as the other is called uk py Greek (not Ces, Byzan- 
tine Greek). ‘ Pulisa says in his Siddidate that Paulisa 
the Greek had mentioned somewhere,” &e., 1. 266. 

A commentator of this Sidivdhdénfw is mentioned i. 339 
med., where I now prefer to translate: “ The commentator 
of the Siddhdnia of Pulisa,” &e, 

Pulisa quotes Parasara (ii. 208), and is himself quoted 
by Aryabhata j jun. (1, 316). 

Paulisa is quoted by Brahmagapta, i. 374 (v. note). 

Cf, on the Pulisasiddhdnta H. Kern, The Brhat Sanhata, 
preface, p. 48. 


P. 156. —Aryubhata senior 18 clearly distinguished from 
Aryabhata junior, who is mostly called “that one from 
Kusumapura,” te. P ‘italiputra( P atna). Alberuni knows him 
only through the quotations in the works of Brahmagupta. 
He mentions two of his works, Dasagitike and Arydsh{asata, 
which have been edited by Kern, Arya-bhatiyam, 1874. 

Cf. Dr. Bhan Daji, * Brief Notes on the Age and Authen- 
ticity of the Works of Aryabhata,” &c., p. 392. 


P. 156. Belebhedra—Of his works are mentioned :— 

(1.) A fantre, 

(2.) A δι μη, 

(3.) A commentary of the Brilajdtahem of Varaihami- 
hira (p- 158). 

(4.) A commentary to the A/iandakhddyahe of Brahima- 
gupta. 

(5.) He is supposed to be the author of the book Ahen- 
dakhidyakatippd. 

Alberuni always calls him fle commentelor, and fre- 
quently quotes him without indicating from whi.t particular 
book be quotes, He gives on his anthority the latitude 
of Kanoj and Timeshar, and passes harsh Judgment on 
him i. 244, 274. Cf. also note to p, 27. 

YOu, II. ΤΠ 
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P. 156. Bhinwrajas (also on p, 1§7).—The Arabie MS. 
writes Bahkdnarjus, which 1 cannot identify. A slight 
alteration(of (ue jl, to ose) would give Bhénuyagas, 
which name was suggested to me by Ὁ, Bihler. 


Ῥ, 136, Kitra-babayd.—As hitra means rice, uv, babayd, 
mist mean mountain, Is ita vernacular form for parveata ? 


P. 156. Khenda-bhddyuka-lappd—The Ms. has tappa 
or tippd (tuppi), of which | do not know the Sanskrit form. 


bs changed to ol would be=fippant or commentary. 


Vijayanandin,—Alberuni quotes from him a method for 
the computation of the longitude of a place (1. 313), a note 
on the dominants of year, month, and herd (i, 343), on the 
circumpolar stars (ii, go), an ahargene rule (Ul. 49, 50). 
An astronomer of this name is mentioned by Dr. Bhin 
Daiji as anterior to Srishena, the author of Remehkasid- 
dhanta: v. “The Age and Authenticity of the Works of 
Arvabhata,” &e. (Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society,” 
1864), p. 408. 


P. 156, Bhaclatta (? Mihdatta)—The MS. reads 2,4. 


Bhadatta is mentioned by Kern in the preface to Ins Brhet 
Seid, p29. Alberuni quotes from the work of Vitte- 
Svara a note on the motion of the Great Bear (i. 392), on 
the mean places of the stars (ii. 60), on the diameters of 
sun and moon (il, 79), the latitude of Kashmir (i. 317), 
the era used in the book (ii. 7). It must have been trans- 
lated into Arabic before Alberuni wrote the /ndica, because 
he complains that that part of the book which he bad was 
badly translated (11. 55). 


P. 157. Utpela—Besides these two Aarenes, he has 
composed— 

(1.) A commentary to the great Afinase composed by 
Mann. 

(2.) The Prasnaciddmani (p. 155). | 

(3.) A commentary to the Saiihitd of Varihamihira 
(p. 298). 

(4.) The book Srtidhave (7), whence Albernni has taken 
metrological and chronological notes (p. 334, 336, 361). 
Cf. on Utpala Kern’s preface to hie Brhat Saihitd, p. 61. 
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The book-title rdkunridharana, i. breaking of the Ka- 
rajes, seems to be corrupt. One expects the word arena 
in the first place, and a word for brea/ing m the second, 


P. 157.—On “αι as an anthority in astronomy and 
astrology, v. Kern, preface to δ αἱ Sanhitd, 5» 45. Gf. 
note to p. 131. 


P. 157. Pufeale (?)—The author quotes from him a 
statement relating to the precession of the equinoxes; he 
speaks highly of him, and says that a theory of lis was 
adopted by Utpala (1, pp. 366, 367). 

I do not know of such an Indian name. ‘I'he nearest 
approach to it is Afwijdla, that of an astronomer quoted 
by Colebrooke, ‘‘ Essays,” 11. 330, 332. 


Ῥ τον. Bhadila (?7)—The MS. has bahatted, and 1 sup- 
pose that the correct reading is Bhatia. The name 15 
perhaps a derivation (diminutive ?) from bhatta, as hwiid- 
vide from πη είν, pushandhale from shandia. Alberuni 
quotes him, 11, 208, in the chapter on the yoges, 

On Pariéara and Garga εὐ, Kern, Brhat Saihitd, preface, 
pp. 31, 33; on Satya, Jivagarman, p- 513 on Manittha, p. 
62. Man is probably identical with Maya: v. Weber, 
Vorlesungen, p. 270. 


P. 158. Of Fardhamehira, d&e—Tlis author has com- 
posed not only the Shatpanedsita and Hordpaneahetriya [3 
butalsothe Fogaydtra, Tukaniydtrd (7), and Pirdhapefata : 
v. Kern, Prhat Seaihitd, preface, pp. 25, 26; Ins translation 
of the Fogayddtra in Weber's Indisehe Studien, x. 161. 

The name of the author of the book on architecture 1s 
missing in the Arabic text. If it was not likewise a work 
of Varihamihira’s, it may have been composed by Nagnajit 
or Visvakarman;: ν, Kern, /. δι p. 51. 


P. 158. Sridhava.—tI do not know the corresponding 
Sanskrit form. It seems to be some relative of δι, It 
Srutayas had currency in the meaning of freditions, 1 
should identify it with sruidhava, Isit=srofarya’ 

The word is the title of two different books, one by 
Utpala from Kashmir (v. note to p. 157), and the one here 
mentioned, on omina and portenta, lucky and unlucky 
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days, &e. It probably contained the names of the twenty- 
four hord (i. 344); 16 mentioned the names of the third 
parts of the day (ii, 120), the names of the vish/i (11. 201), 
the unlacky days of the year (i. 192), the name of Vikram- 
iidityva (iL. 6, vide note to the place). 


The reading of the word £4, as Μεγάλα is probably 
not correct. Is it=pungelcdla? 


P. 158. Gudhdmane (7), in the Arabic jurdman.—aAs the 
word 1s translated by unxfnewn, one thinks of a derivation 
of the word gui=to conceal (v. gédha), The Arabic 
characters may also be read eitddmant. Uf prasna jird- 
man (?) really meant what Alberuni says, one would expect 
gidhapragna, 


P. 158. Sangahaa, Pirurina—I do not know the San- 
skrit equivalents of these two names. The former might 
be a word like érivthkala or dringelé (Syneellus ἢ  Pritht- 
daka is the author of a commentary on the Prehmeasid- 
dhdnta: v. Colebrooke, *‘ Essays,” 1. 411. 


P. 159. Careke—lhe ancient Arabic translation of his 
medical work is sometimes quoted by Alberuni, and to 
judge from these quotations the translation was not free 
from blunders nor the manuseript-tradition free from the 
effects of carelessness: v. a quotation on weights, 1. 162, 
163; one on the origin of medicine, i. 382. Οὐδ Weber, 
Vorlesungen, pp. 284, 289. 


P. 159. Pateatantra.—Cf on this book and on Ibn 
Almukaffa’s share in its translation, Benfey’s introduc- 
tion to his translation of the Pancetantra (Leipzig, 1859). 
On the translations of the book and on the influence 
which King Mahmiid of Ghazna has had on its fate, εὐ 
Colebrooke, “ Eseays,” ἢ. 148. The work of Ibn Almu- 
kaffa is that one edited by 5, de Sacy, 1816. 


P, 160. Chapter YF —For the translation of this chapter 

; jeepers , bs Ἢ ster 
on metrology, [ have derived much help from Colebrooke, 
“On Indian Weights and Measures” (“‘ Essays,” 1. 528 
seq.), and Marsden’s Vumismata Orienfalia, new edition, 
Part L., ‘' Ancient Indian Weights,” by Εἰ, Thomas, London, 
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1674; A. Weber, Ceber ein Fragment der ΠΡ εξ, 11. 
Theil, p. 265 note. 

The weight of one dirham=one-seventh mthidi, dates 
from the time of the Khalif Omar. 

The weight of one dirham=seven dénak, is peculiar 
to India in the author's time, for in general one dirham 
=six πα. Cf. Sauvaire, Matfériawme pour servir ἃ 
{Histoire de la Numismatique et de le Métrologie Musul- 
moenes, Paris, 1882, pp. 43, 81. 98; on the mathiil, p. 35; 
on the frls, p. 108. On the ancient denars of Sindh ef. 
Elliot, ** History of India,” 1. 11 (Aba aid), 24 (Mas iidi), 
35 (Ibn Hankal). 


P.162. Fardhoamiira.—This passage is Lrifet αν ἐᾷ, 
chap. lviii.v, 1, πὸ following quotation on yave, andi, 
niishea, and surargc, I do not find in his Sam ftata. 


P. 162. Carate.—The Arabic translation of this book 
is not extant. The Indian words which occur in the 
extracts from this book are not so accurately written as 
those in Albernni’s own work, and offer more difficulties 
in the way of identification: ». note to p. 159. 


P, 162. Sivasarmean,.—The words “ As I have been told 
(by him),” may better be translated “As I have heard it 
from him.” Alberuni does not quote from a book of his, 
but only says “ he Aas fold, mentioned,” “ 1 have heard from 
him.” Accordingly, he seems to have been a contemporary 
and personal acquaintance of Alberuni's, in the same way 
as Sripaila, Albernni relates on his authority details re- 
garding «a festival in Kashmir and Sviit, 11, 181, 182. 
Besides, a Jivagarman is mentioned as the anthor of a 
Jdickam, 1, 157, who seems to have been a different person 
altogether, and lived before the time of Varihamihira: v. 
Kern's Preface to Brihat δα, p. 29. 


P. 164. Vardhamihira.—This quotation seems to corre- 
spond to Brihat Savihité, chap, xxi.v. 2. At all events, 
it is the passage to which Sripila refers, 

Sripdia.—Alberuni quotes him a second time, 1. 240, 
where he speaks of a star, ἐπέ, as observed in Multan, 
which people considered as unlucky, and ii. 209, he copies 
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from him the names of the twenty-seven yogas. Derhaps 
Sripala was a scholar living at Multan in the time of the 
author, Alberuni does not mention a book of his, 


P. τὸς. Sisupdila.The story of Krishna's killing Sigu- 
pila (Sigupdlabadia) is told in the Mahdbhdrata, Sabhi- 
Parvan, v. 1336 seq. 


P. 165. Adfazdri is one of the fathers of Arabian litera- 
ture, the first propagator of Indian astronomy among the 
Arabs, His works are, as far as 1 am aware, not extant. 
Probably this Muhammad Ibn Ibrahim Alfaziri was the 
son of Ibrahim Ibn Habib Alfazari, the first constructor of 
astrolabes among the Arabs, who as a surveyor partook in 
thefoundationof Bagdad. Cf Fihrist.p..w", Gildemeister, 
in his Seriptorum Arabum de rebus Lndicis loci, p. TOL, gives 
the translation of an article of Alkifti on our Faaziiri. 

According to the quotations of Alberuni (v. index 8, Ψ, 
Alfaziri), this scholar used the word pa/a in the meaning 
of day-minute ; he reckoned the circumference of the earth 
in ylgcrl, ie. yojanas ; he (together with Ya'kiib Ibn TMrik) 
mentions a town, /tir@, in a sea in Yamakoti; he gives a 
method for the computation of the longitude of a place 
from two latitudes; his book contained the cycles of the 
planets as derived from Hindu scholars, the members of an 
embassy from some part of Sindh, who called on the Khalit 
Almansiir, A.H. 154 (=a.D. 771) Alberuni charges him 
with having misunderstood the meaning of the word Arya- 
bhata, which he 1s said to have used as meaning jq\y of 
the measures of the great Siddhinta, tc. the Srahmeasiad- 
diduta of Brahmagupta. Lastly, Alfaziri (together with 
Yakttb) has used the word dled: (μαι πνέει ?) in the 
sense of ad/famdsa (leap-month), On the whole, Alberuni 
finds that the tradition of Indian astronomy by Alfazari 
is not very trustworthy, and that in it the names or fermint 
techneet are often corrupt and badly written, 

As Alfaziri and Yakiib [bn Tiirik are sometimes men- 
tioned in the same context, there must have been a close 
relation between these two authors, the nature of which I 
have no means for examining. Have both learned from 
the same Hindu scholar, and have they independently of 
each other committed their information to writing? Or 
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has the one made a new edition or a commentary of the 
work of the other? Vide note to p, 169 (Ya Κα]. 


P. 165, S21.—The word occurs thrice, and is written 
st (siyi ?); only in one place it seemed to be <> but on 
fencated comparison of the M8. I find that originally here, 
too, was written .¢«~- Ido not know a measure of sucha 
name. Perhaps it is the isi, of which 16=1 peanti (p. 
166, 1.2 mm Somanith), (δ, Colebrooke, “ Essays,” 1, 536; 
sixteen bisis=one panti, 


P. 166, A eecdtoizinaen.—The comparison of the measures 
of this country, the modern Khiva, will remind the reader 
that it was the native country of the author, 


P. 166. Fardhamikire.—L have not succeeded in find- 
ing this quotation in his δι), 


ΟΡ, 167. Vardhamihirve.—The passage here quoted is 
sanvad, chap. Xvill. v, 26-25. 


P. 167. "Ajvan.Alberuni only mentions the plural 
form, net the singular, which would be jim or jann, joi. 
I take the word to be the Arabized form of wojana. The 
change from yvejana to j0u was perhaps facilitated by a 
Prakritic pronunciation on the part of the Hindu teachers 
of Alfasiir?, according to which a/ between two vowels may 
be dropped. Cf qao=yaja, raadam, rajata (Vararnei, il. 2). 


P. 168.—Arehimedes fixed 7 as a measure between 34 and 
3H. Cf. J. Gow, “ Short History of Greek Mathematics,” 
Cambridge, 1884, p. 235. 


P. 169.—Yakidb Jin Tarik seems to have been the most 
prominent predecessor of Alberuni in the field of astro- 
nomy, chronology, and mathematical geography on an 
Indian basis. He is frequently quoted in the Judie, much 
more than Alfaziri. 

Here he gives the measures of the circumference and 
the diameter of the zodiacal sphere in yoyenas, in which 
Alberuni recognises the system of Pulisa, He speaks of 
a city, Tara, within a sea in Yamakoti (1, 303). He gives 
the measures of the radius, diameter, and circumference of 
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the earth in yajenes (i, 312), a statement on the latitude 
af Ujain, and a quotation from the book Arkand on the 
same subject (1, 316). He mentions the four mdénas or 
measures of time, saurandnae, cindramdna, &c. (1. 353). 
His work contained tables of the revolutions of the planets, 
borrowed from a Hindu who had come in an embassy 
from Sindh to the court of the Khalif Almanstir, at. 
154 (=a.D. 771), but Alberuni finds in these tables con- 
siderable deviations from those of the Hindus (ii, 15), He 
is accused of having misunderstood tlhe word Aryabhata, 
Βῷὸ 85 to take if not for the name of an author, buat fora 
technical term meaning τοῖσι, of the measures employed in 
the great Siddhanta (that of Bralhmagupta), on 11. 18, 19. 
He called the leap-month doled: (padumedsa ἢ) instead of 
adhimdsu (il, 23). He gives an incorrect method for the 
computation of the solar days in the aharganea and for the 
reduction of years into days (by the side of a correct one) 
on il, 26, 34, 38. He wives further details of the eharyane 
computation (il, 44, 45), and a table indicating the dis- 
tances of the planets from the earth, borrowed from a 
Hinda, au, 161 (=A.p. 777, 778), on li, 67, 68. 

Accordingly the work of Yakiib seems to have been a 
complete system of astronomy, chronology, and mathema- 
tical geography. Itis called Compositio Spherarum and 
also 41} τ, Camo. 

Alberunt sometimes criticises Ya'kiib, and maintains 
that he had committed errors, that he mis-spelled the Indian 
words, and that he simply borrowed the tables from his 
Hindu authority without examining them by calculation. 

On his relation to Alfasiri, 7. note to p. 165. 

When Alberuni wrote his Chronolocy, he did not possess 
the work of Yaktib, for there he gives a note on the four 
mines and on the word ached: (padanidsa ἢ on the antho- 
rity of Yakab, but taken from the work of another anthor. 
Vide my translation, Ὁ. 15. 

As Yakiib studied in the years A.u, 134 and 161 (A.D. 
771,778), he must have lived in the second half of the 
eighth Christian century (probably in Babylonia), ‘his 
is ΠΣ all we know of him. ΟὗἹ Reinand, Mémoire sur 
ἐ ἢν, 313; Stemschneider, Zeitschrift der Deutschen 
Morgeniindist hen Cresellschaft, 24, 332. 354. 
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The Fitrist, p. PVA, has a note on him in which there 
is some confusion, The work Compositio Spherariwni is 
erroneonsly mentioned among the works of ‘Utirid Ibn 
Muhammad, whilst it is apparently identical with the 
work here called Canon. It consisted of two parts, one on 
the sphere and one ou the periods (the yugas?). Accord- 
ing to Fibrist, he had written two inore books, one on the 
division of the sine in hardajat, and another on wit 4s 
derived from the are of the meridian, 

Regarding the embassy from Sindh, from which the 
Arabs are said to have got the first information on Indian 
astronomy, in fact, the two works of Brahmagupta, the 
Brahmasiddhdnta (Sindhind) and the Kha nedakhddyeken 
(called Arkend), | cannot find any historical account in 
the Arabic annals. We do not learn anything from [bn 
Wadih or Tabari of the presence of a Sindhi embassy in 
Babylonia in the year 154 (A.D. 771), as Alberuni has it, 
nor in the year 156 (A.D. 773), as Alhusain [bn Muhammad 
Ibn Alidami maintains (Gudemeister, Scriptorwm Arabum 
de vebus Inedicis loct, p. 101), nor of the presence of Hindu 
scholars in Babylonia in the year 161 (a4.D. 777). This 
only is related by lbn Wadih, that when Abulabbis Saffah, 
the first Abbaside Khalif, was dying in Anbiir, there 
arrived at bis court an embassy from Sindh, a.H. 136 (A.D. 
753). At all events, at the time of the Khalif Almanesitr, 
Sindh obeyed this prince, and Islam had spread not only 
in Sindh, but far beyond it into the adjacent countries, 
both by war and by commerce. There must have been 
many Occasions for petty Hindu princes in Sindh to send 
special missions to the political centre of the Muslim realm. 

When Yakib wrote, the Arkand (Ahandalhaédyaka) had 
already been translated into Arabic, By whom? By 
Alfagari ? 

In the first fifty years of Abbaside rule there were twa 
periods in which the Arabs learned from India, first 
under Manstr (a.p. 753-774), chiefly astronomy, and 
secondly nnder Hérfin (786-808), by the special influence 
of the ministerial family Barmak, who till 803 ruled the 
Muslim world, specially medicine and astrology. 


P. 170. Soerates—I do not know the Greek form of this 
dictum. It must be observed that according to the common 
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tradition hides of animals were first prepared for vellum 
εὖ Pergamum long after Socrates. 


P. 171.—On the fabrication of papyrus, ef. Wilkinson, 
‘Manners and Customsof the Ancient Keyptians, ‘11. p. 180. 


P. 172. As for the Greek alphabet, dc—The souree of 
this tradition on the origin of the Greek alphabet seems 
to be certain scholia to the Ars Granvmatice. of Dionysius 
Thrax: 7. Immanuel Bekker, Aneedota Greea, Berlin, 
1516, vol. 11. p. 780 seg. The synchronistic notes point 
more to Joannes Malalas; perhaps these things were 
originally mentioned in the lacuna 0 129. 

Asides seems to be a mistake for Palamedes, Ayenon 
for Agenor, 


I. 173. Behmenwe.—Read Bomhanvd. Other forms 
of the name are Bamivdn and Séinvah ; v, Elhot, “ History 
of India.”’ i. 34, 189, 369, and the papers of Haig i in the 
Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society,” 1884, p. 281, and of 
Bellasis in the “Journal” of the Bombay branch, vol. v., 
1857, Pp. 418, 407. ᾿ 

For Kaunara, νυ. note to pp.17-19. Andhradeéa identi- 
fied by Cunningham with Telingiina, v. his “ancient Geo- 
graphy of India,” p. 527. 

ἐμ πο μ δῖ, πο writes Beaikshubea, probably that 
ay the bhikshu or beggar-monks, ie. the sramane or Bud- 
dhistic monks. Is the duduapir mentioned by Alberuni, 
identical with the famous Buddhistic monastery U Tdanda- 
puri in Magadha (2). Cf. ΤΙ. Kern, Der Buddhismus und 
seine Geschichie in Indien, German by 11. Jacobi, Leipzig, 
1882, vol. 11. p. 545. 

What Malvashau is 1 do not know (Malla-yishaya ?). 


P. 175.—To the orders of numbers, ef. Weber, Vedische 
Angaben iiber Zettheilung und hohe Aahklen, in Zeitschrift 
dey Deutschen Morg. (esellschasi, xv. 132. 


Pp. 178, 179.—This table has already been published 
by F. Wopcke, Mémoire sur ἐπὶ Propagation les Chajffres 
Tndiens, p. 103 seq.; A. C. Burnell, τι Elements of South 
Indian Paleography,” n. ed., p. 77. Compare also E, 
Jaquet, Jfode εἰ Lapression Symblotiqgue des Nombres kim- 
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ployé par les Indiens, les Tibétains et les Javenais (Kalra 
du duurnal Asiatique); Brown, “Sanskrit Prosody and 
Numerical Symbols,” London, 1869, p. 49 seq. 


P. 181. Pusheandiila,—The eunuch is called shandhe. 
This seems to be a diminutive form compounded with the 
word puris (G. Buhler), 


P. 182. They magnify the nouns of their language, de.— 
This somewhat enigmatic sentence seems to have the 
following meaning :—An Arabic word, e.g. /ersh (a sea- 
animal), is magnified, vc. receives a larger form, by being 
changed into the diminutive form, 1.6. kwraish (a small 
sea-animal, as a proper noun, the name of the tribe to 
which Muhammad belonged). The diminutive form serves 
the purpose of magnifying the form of the word: οὐ Kash- 
shif to Koran, 106, 2, «*22.) eal, (not adceiiul). lf the 
Hindus magnify their nouns by giving them the feminine 
ender, this must be referred to some of the pleonastic 
sufiixes, ἐν. ὦ, ἢ, which are added to Indian nouns without 
altering their meaning. In appearance they are the ter- 
minations of the feminine gender, in reality euphonic 
changes of the more ancient suffixes ate and th, e.g. pot, 
board, by the side of paf, Cf. Hornle, ‘Comparative 
Grammar of the Gandian Languages,” § 194 seq. 


P. 183,—An explanation of the Indian chess has been 
published by A, Van der Linde, Gesehichle und Literatur 
des Shachapiels, 


P. 189. Négirjuna.—Cf on him A. Weber, Vorlesungen, 
pp. 306, 307; H. Kern, Der Buddhismus und seine Geschichte 
in dndien, i. 501; Beal, “Indian Antiquary,’ 1886, 353. 


P. 189. Vyddi.—a lexicographer of this name is men- 
tioned in a certain connection with Vikramaditya by 
Colebrooke, “ Essays,” 11. 19. 


1", 190.— faktdmneala =rebta=red, and amela=embliea 
oficrnalis. Ldo not see how the word could be understood 
to mean otf and Awmean blood, 


P. 191. Shojadera.tf. on this king of Milava, Lassen, 
fndisehe Allerihumskunide, U1. p. 545 ser. 
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P. 192. Fatlabht.—On the end of this city, ef. Lassen, 
Lndische Alterthumskunde, iii, 532 seq., and also Nicholson 
and Forbes on the ruins of the place, in “Journal of the 
Royal Asiatic Society,” vol. xii. (1852), p. 146, and vol. 
XV, (1860), p. 267. 


P. τοῦ. For at as not nevigeble—This passage agrees 
almost literally with Vlato’s 7¢mews, 25 :— 


farm) καὶ μθ ἄπορον καὶ ἀδιερεύνητον γέγονε τὸ EKEL πέλαγος, 
ΠῚ πηλοῦ κάρτα ρα χέος ἐμποῦν ὄντος ὧν ἢ νῆσος ἱζομένη 
παρέσχετο. 


P. 197. Lhe various tribes of the 2anj.—The traditions 
of the Arabs regarding Rastern Africa have been collected 
by Mareel Devic in his Le Pays des Zendjs, Paris, 1883. 


P, 197.—The configuration of the northern coast of the 
Indian Ocean seems to have been a favourite subject of 
Alberani, for he mentions it again on p. 270. 


P. 199.—Mahitra, so written by Albernni, is written 
Sze, Mahura, by his elder contemporary Al-utbi, more in 
keeping with the Sanskrit vowels (Mathwrd), 

Alberuni reckons the distances in farsahh, regarding the 
measure of which he unfortunately does not give accurate 
information. According to 1. 167, I yojana= 32,000 yards 
=8 miles; 1 mile=4000 yards; and according to 1, 200, 
1 farsakh=4 miles=1 kuroh; 1 farsakh=16,000 Yards. 
Cy, also Aloys Sprenger, Die Post- und Retserouten des 
Orients, Vorrede, p. xxvi., who proves that one Arabian 
inile= procter prapter 2000 metres = 2186 yards, whilst the 
English geographical mile= 2025 yards. If we, therefore, 
want to compare Alberuni's distances with Hnglish miles, 
we must reckon— 


1 English mile= 
I Arabian mile= 3 


1.8 
I fersekh—4 Arabia 


pra. Arabian toile. 
ἘΠῚ English mile, 
1 miles= 3,73) « Kuglish miles, 


P. 200,—Alberuni gives sixteen itineraries which seem 
to have been communicated to him by the military and 
clvil officers of King Mahmiid (on some of these roads he 
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had marched with large armies, eg. to Kanoj and to 
Somaniitha), from merchants and sailors, from Hindu and 
Muslim travellers. The starting-points of these itineraries 
are _Kanoj, Mahiira (now Muttra), Anhilvara (now Pattan), 
Dhar in Maélavi, and two less known places, Bari, the tem- 
porary capital of the realm of Kanoj, after the old capital 
had been taken by the Muslims, and a place called Baziina., 

These itineraries are—1. From Kanoj to Allahabad, 
and thence towards the eastern coast of India as far as 
Καποῖ (Conjeveram), and farther south. 2. From Kanoj 
(or Biri) to Benares, and thence to ihe mouth of the 
Ganges. 3. From Kanoj eastward as far as Kamroop, and 
northward to Nepal and the Tibetan frontier, 4. From 
ano} southward as far as Banaviisi on the southern coast. 
5. From Kano] to Bazéna or Nariyan, the then capital of 
Guzarit, 6. From Muttra to Dhar, the capital of Milava. 
7. From Bagina to Dhir and Ujain. 8 From Dhar in 
Milava towards the Godavari. g. From Dhir to Tina, 
on the coast of the Indian Ocean, 10. [rom oS to 
Somanitha, on the south coast of Kathiavar, From 
Anhilvara to Tina, on the west coast, north of Bomber. 
12, From Baziina wid Bhati to Loharini, at the mouth 
of the Sindh river. 13. From Kanoj to Kashmir. 14. 
From Kanoj to Pinipat, Attok, Kiibul,Ghaana. 15. From 
Babrahin to Addishtin, the capital of Kashmir. 16. From 
Tiz, in Makrén, alone the coast as far as Setubandha, 
opposite Ceylon. | 

Cf. the following latitudes and longitudes, taken from 
the Canon Masudicus :-— 


Tree of Prayiga, ae o” lat, τοῦ" 20! long: ; Kuraha, 26° τ΄ lat., 106° 
40° long. ; Tiauri, a lat, 106" 30° long. + ; ‘Kajariha, 24° 4° lat, 106° 
50° long. ; Bazana “ΠῚ or Niriyan, 24° 35° lat... 106" 10" long. 5 the 
country Kannakara, 22° 20° lat, ray" o” long. ; Sharvar, 24° 15" Ἰδὲς 
ΓΟ" 50’ Jong. Pataliputra, a9 30" litt, Tos? 20" longs, ἢ Mungiri, 22° ο᾽ 
lzt., 109° το long.; Digum, 22° 40" jak, TIS" so" long. ; Birt, 26° 30 
lat., τος" 50" long. ; Diidahi, 25° 40’ lat., τσ" τὸν long. ; Ε Dahmala, arr 
ro’ lat. , TOO" 55. ‘Tone. : Shirshiraha, 35° πο lat, 102° ro’ long, ; Bhil- 
lamila, 25 “50 lat., $95 45° long. ; Bamhanvi, 26° 40’ lat., 85° οὐ long. ; 
Loharani, 24° 0 “dat., 84° 25° long. ; Daibal, 34" 10° lat., 62° 30° long. ; 
ihatiya, 28! 40° lnt,, 967 of long, : Ujain, 324" o” lat, 100° 50° long. ; 
Tig, 26° 15” lat,, 83° of long: ; Kandi, 33° 40" lat. a "το long. ; Dun- 
pir, 17 45 lat, Qn” 25 long, ; Tanjore (7), 16° of Jat., ἀπ o' long. ; 
Hameshar, 13° οὐ lat., 118° οἱ ‘lone. 3 Jahrivar, 390° πο lat., 96° 15’ long.; 


dy ἋΣ 311 Jat, 95° 55’ long, Longitude is reckoned from the coast of 
the Atlantic; that of Bagdad is 70°, 
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P. 200—Farhamshil = Brdhmanaswila = Brahmin's 
rock (7), 

Tree of Praydga = Allahabad, at the confluence of Ganges 
and .Jumna, 

In line 20 after 12 farsakh (in the Arabie only 12 with- 
out farsakh) there is apparently a lacuna, 

Uwaryahdr—One expects an indication of Orissa 
(Uriyidega), The word might also be read Uriyahdr, 
Is Urtyadhdrd meant? Urdabishaw perhaps=<rdhea- 
risheaya. 7 

Jaur’s possessions, te. the Cola empire; v, also here, 
i, 209, and Lassen, Jndische Allerthwmskunde, 11, 435, Iv. 
230 seq, 


P, 200, BériiRegarding the situation of this place the 
following statements must be taken into account :—It was 
situated ten farsakh or three to four days’ march distant 
from Kanoj towards the east, east of the Ganges, in the 
neighbourhood of the confluence of the rivers —2y and 
oS and Sarayu, It was twenty-five farsakh distant from 
(πῃ. The name #éri occurs also in Hlliot-Beames, 
‘¢ Memoirs,” ii, 82, as that of a subdivision of the district 
Agra. 


P. 201.—Kdmrit is apparently Admariipa and Tilvat= 
Tirhoot, ‘The latter is by mistake also written Tanvet, 
Are we to read Jirdt? The word is perhaps composed of 
Tari, the name of the nation who lived there, and a word 
like bhwhte, 

The enpive of Shilahat—ls this to be identified with 
Sylhet, the province of Assam ? 

Bhoteshar seems to be bhauwtta-isvare, lord of the 
bhautias, or Tibetans. 


P. 205... Kajtrdhe is=hharypira-bhiyga, 

Tiaurt.—According to a well-known rule of Prakrit 
(Vararuci, i. 2), the name Tiaroupa (Ptolemy, vu. 1. 63) 
would become something like Tiauri, As there is a lacuna 
in the Arabic manuscript, the situation of this place cannot 
be accurately defined, j 

Kannekara.—This is probably identical with πη ἦτον, 
the realm of the Balhara, according to Mas fidi; ν᾿ Elliot, 
τ History of India,” 1. 25. 
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P. 202, Bazdnae—The reading is conjectural, For an 
identification v. Archzeological Survey of India, 1. 242. 
For sehanyd (Suhaniyit) vy. aid, 1. χοῦ. 

Qn Guzarit, the empire of the Gurjjara kings, not 
identical with modern Guzerat, ef. Cunningham, “ Ancient 
Geography of India,”’ p. 312 seg.; Elhot, /. δι p. 356. 

Jadidra.—This reading is uncertain. Perhaps all the 
sions of the Arabic text (5 > >!) are the name of a place. 


P. 202.—Bimahir is perhaps identical with Ptolemy's 
Βαμμόγουρα (Pr. vil. 1.8 63 ), as in some cases an ἢ repre- 
sents an elder y; ¢.g. dp\ysse Candariha=Candrabhidgd, 
pe devahar=devagriha, kulahara (Prakrit)=kulagriha. 


P. 203. Nemévur, Alispir.—Are these names to be 
identified with Nimdr and #iliehpur in Central India? 
Cf G, Smith, “ Geography of British India,” pp. 339, 347. 


P. 203. Serabha.—This digression of the author’s is 
repeated by Muhammad “Anfi in his story-book: ». Elliot, 
“ History of India,” ii, 202. 


P, 205.—Anhilmira = Analavita = modern Pattan in 
Northern Baroda: v. G. Smith, /. 2. p. 297; Elliot, “ History 
of India,” i. 363. 

Liérdesh = Λαρικὴ of Ptolemy, vii. 1. 4. 

βίο = Broach = Βαρύγαζα, ἢ, Smith, p. 263. 

fithanpdr is probably identical with ᾿Αγρινάγαρα {Pto- 
lemy, vil. i.§ 63). ‘Two consonants frequently undergo a 
metathesis, if one of them is a figuid. Ayrinagera has 
become Arginagara, and the gis here represented by an ἡ, 
asin Candardha = Candrabhdagd. 
 Loharint seems to be identical with AwriBape of 
Ptolemy, vi. 1, Ν 2. A metathesis of the middle conso- 
nants has taken place, and ὦ has become ἃ, It is also 
called Lohdniyye (1, 316). 


P, 20,—Jdlandhar is the ζυλινῆρινὴ of Ptolemy, vil. 1, 
§ 42, ας Sinith, p. 207. 

halldvar= Vathipura, ν. Cunningham, f..¢. pp. 135, 133. 
Is it identical with modern Phillanr?’ G. Smith, p, 208. 
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P. 206.—Kivital = Ka pisthalas ΙΚΚαμβίσθολοι ( Megas- 
thenes), now Kupoortiala, G. Smith, p. 208, Vite also 
Kaithal in Elliot’s ** History of India,” 11, 337, 353. 

Mandahatinir.—Cf. Ellvot, ἐς ἐς 1. 530. 


P. 206, Ausnerti—l am tmelined to identify this river 
with the Avner (G. Smith, p. 231). Is the Mahvi= 
hishen-Ganga ἢ 


P, 207.—Ushkérd is explained by Cunningham, l. ¢.p. 99, 
as Hushkapura, Huvishkapura and Baramula as Merdhe- 
mila. 


P. 208.—Tdieshar is perhaps to be explained as 7'ai- 
kaisvara, like Bhoteshar= Bhantta-isvara, Cf on Pathe, 
Conningham, /. ¢. p. 749. 

Héjavavt seems to be identical with Rajaori (G. Smith, 
p. 228). 


P, 208. The coast of India beyiins with Tiz—Cyf with 
this route along the coast that one given by [bn Kburdiadbih 
in Elliot,  Histéry of India,” i. 15, 16; A. Sprenger, Die 
Post- und Reiserouten des Orients, pp. 80. 85. 

Munhas=Skr. mukha, Prakrit muh, Hindi με v, 
Hornle, ‘ Comparative Grammar,” ἃ 116. 

Daibai.—On the identification with Karici vy. Elliot, 
* History of India,” i. 375, Daibal-Sindh is the Dialetneds 
of Duarte Borbosa, translated by Stanley, p..49 (Hakluyt 
Society). 


Pp. 208, 209.—Faroi= Baroda, Kanbdyat = Kambay, 
Bihvroj= Broach. Sitbdra is identical with Skr. Strpd- 
raka, Ptolemy's Σούπαρα, and the Sujd/a of the Arabs, 
Téna=Skr. sthdne, and Sandién is perhaps =saiidhdne. 
To Stibira, ef. Bhagvanlal Indraji, * Antiquarian Remains 
of Sopara,” &c., Journal” of the Bombay branch, 1881, 
1882, vol. Xv, p. 273. 


P. 209.—Panjaydver seems to be a mistake for some 
older form of the name Z'aajore. 

Rdmshker = Rdmesvara ?—On Rama and the monkeys of 
the Kishkindha mountains ¢f. the fourth book of the 
hamdyanc, 
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P. 210.—The theory of the rising and disappearing of 
the Diva islands seems to have been a favourite one of the 
author's, for he explains it in three different places; +. p. 
233, and il, 106, 


P, 211.—Shaukat is explained by Johnson as a tree 
whence bows are made, and mudamma means having diffe- 
rent colours. What particular sort of wood this means 1 
do not know. 


P, 211.—Jndrevedi must be changed into Antarvedt, 
“the old name of the Lower Doab, extending from about 
Etawah to Allahabad.” Elliot-Beames, “Memoirs,” ii. 10 ; 
Elliot, “ History of India,” ii, 124. 

Is Ghdtal identical with Ptolemy's Παταληνή Ὁ 


P. 213. We have already mentioned, viz, on p. 17. 


P. 214. ὦραι καιρικαί, te, the ancient division of day 
and night, each in twelve equal parts, of whatsoever length 
day and might happened to be. ‘These hours were different 
in the different seasons of the year. On the contrary, the 
ὥραι ἰσημεριναῖ, probably of scientific origin, are the twenty- 
fourth part of a nychthemeron, always equal throughont 
the course of the whole year. Cf. Ideler, Handbuch der 
Chronologie, 1. 86. 


P. 214. Hord.—The Persian nimbahra means half pert, 
and in nec! one-half or fifteen degrees of a sign of 
the zodiac; Ὁ. i, 222. 


P. 214, |. 30.—The distance between the sun and the 
degree of the ascendens divided by fifteen gives in hours 
the time which has passed since sunrise; the dominus of 
the day being at once the dominus of the first hour, the 
rule here given is evidently correct (Schram), 


P, 215.—For names of planets v. Εἰς Burgess, Sitrya Sidd- 
hdnta, pp. 422, 423, and A. Weber, dndusehe Studien, 11, 261. 

Instead of qodTread gust, dvaneyu. The word bibdate 15 
probably some form of vivasrent, 

The reader will notice the Greek names felt ἥλιος, art 
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"Ἄρης, hemne “Eppys, jiva Ζεύς, ἀβρι ἐξ “Acbpodiry, font 
Κρόνος, 


Pp. 216, 217, 218, Vishnudharma—V ide note to p. 54. 


P. 217. Tabie—I shall here give the names of the 
months as the author probably pronounced them, but 
cannot be held responsible for the details of the yowel- 
pronunciation: eetr, béshak, γενὶ, dshdr, shrdban, bhadvo, 
dshi}, ἐάν τς, manghir, posh, mag, paqun. Perhaps most 
af these names terminated in short w, as manghira, CY, 
the Hindustani names in Dowson's “Grammar of the 
Urdii,” 1887, p. 259. 

The vernacular names of the suns are perhaps to be 
pronounced : ribi, bishnu, dite, lidhidta, arjamu, bhagu, 
sabite, piisha, trashte, aru, dibiharu, aisha, 

The difference between vernacular and classical speech 
is repeatedly referred to. Vode 1. 18 (v. note), 218, 


PL218. With the tradition of the Vishnudharma.—Atfter 
these words must be added the following, which 1 have 
overlooked in translating: “And further he (i.e. Viisu- 
deva) has spoken in the (itd, ‘fam like the vasanta, te. 
the equinox, among fhe sic parts of the year’ ‘This too 
proves that the tradition as given in the first table is 
correct.” Cf. Phagavad-Gild, x. 35. 


P. 218.—Compare the table of the nekshatras with Εἰ, 
Burgess, Siirya Siddhdnta, p. 468. 


P, 219.— Varihamihira,— Vide note to p. 54. 


P, 220.—The Greek names leviaet Kpios, COAT ταῦρος, 
ἤματι δίδυμοι, puriina παρθένος, &c., are declared to be 
not generally known. €/, A. Weber, Inelisele Stedien, in. 
259. Instead of jit read cettha. 


P, 222. Gefenis—I have not heen able to verify this 
quotation about Asclepius in the Greek works of Galenne. 


P. 223, From the belief of the notions who lived in 
anewnt times wn andl τοι Hebel, &e-—That information 
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to which the author here refers was probably derived 
from the books of the Manichiwans. 


P. 223. Plate,—This quotation is not identical with 
Timeus 36 BD, but apparently derived therefrom. It 
runs :— 

ταύτην οὖν τὴν ξύστασιν πᾶσαν διπλῆν κατὰ μῆκος σχίσας 
μέιγην πρὸς μέσην, αὐτὰ, τὴν δ᾽ ἐντὸς ry Urey ἐξα χη ἑπτὰ, 
κύκλους ἀνίσους, κιτιὰ, 


Cy. note to p. 35. 


Pp. 223, 224.—On Frahniagqupta and Pulisa, v. notes to 
pp. 153, 154. 


P. 225. Vasishtha, Aryabhata.—The author does not 
take the theories of these men from their own works; he 
only knew them by the quotations in the works of Brah- 
magupta, He himself states so expressly with regard to 
Aryabhata, C/. note to p. 156, and the author, 1. 370. 


P. 225, 227. RBalabhedra. Tide note to p. 156. 


P, 226, Aristotle. Cf his Phys, vil, 1, and Afetaph, xii. 
ὥ, 24. 


P. 226, Ptolemy.—cC/. the edition of Halma, Paris, 
1813, tome 1. p. 2: 

τὸ μὲν τῆς τῶν ὅλων πρώτης κινήσεως πρῶτον αἴτιον, εἴ τις 
Kata TO ἁπλοῦν ἐκλαμβάνοι, θεὸν aoparov καὶ ἀκίνητον ἂν 
ἡγήσαιτο, καὶ τὸ τούτου ζητητέον εἶδος θεολογικὸν, ἄνω που 
πέρι τὰ PETEWPOTATA TOU κόσμου τῆς Τοιαύτης ἐνεργείαις voy- 
Geirys ἂν μόνον, καὶ καθάπαξ κεχωρισμένης τῶν αἰσθητῶν 
οὐσιῶν, 


P. 226. Johannes Grammaticus— Vide note to p. 36. I 
have not been able to find this quotation in the Greek 
text. 


Pp. 228, 229.—The author repeatedly complains of the 
great verbosity of the Sanskrit caused by the necessities 
of the authors, who will only write in metre, and require 
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a ¢reat number of synonyms, in order that one word may 
fit into the metre if others will not. Cf L 213, 217, 299. 


P. 229, For those men who, &e—This 1s the only passage 
in which Alberuni clearly speaks of his Pandits. Appa- 
rently he tried hard to learn Sanskrit, but could not suc- 
eeed on account of the difficulties of which he himeelf 
complains, and he studied Indian literature in the same 
manner as the first Mnglish scholars in Bengal, by the 
help of native Pandits, 


Ρ, 230. Tatle—CY. Vishnu-Purdna, u. 209, where the 
fifth and seventh earths are called wmahdlale and puitdle, 

Also the Vdyu-Purdna (ed. Rajendralala Mitra, Calcutta, 
1480) offers somewhat different names, viz. afalam, suta- 
lam, vitalam, gabhastalam, mahdlalam, sritalam, pditdlam., 
and hrishna-bhaumam, pandu, rakiam, pita, éarkare, sild- 
mayam, scuvarna (vol. 1. p. 391, ¥. 11-14). 


P, 231. The spiritual beings, de.—This list of names is 
literally taken from ἀμ ρα, vol. 1. p. 391, ¥. 15- 
394, ν. 43 (Adhydya, 50). 


P, 231. Johannes Gramimaticus.—L have not been able 
to find this quotation in the Greek text, nor the verse of 
Homer. Fide note to p, 36. 


ἃ ; 4) ΡΟΣ Ξ = 
P. 231. Plate —Cfh. Tenens, ΔἸΤᾺ ὑπ 
“., 4, δι F a 4 Ρ a ; a τ 
Deot θέων ὧν éyw dyusoupyos πατὴρ τὲ ἔργων, ἃ δι ἐμοῦ 
“Ὁ αν - Fel ΤᾺ Fi τὰ ay ee Ar i . Ἂ ᾿ τὴ bp! Ὦ Ae peat 
γενόμενα ἄλυτα ἐμὸν γ' ἐθέλοντος" TO μὲν οὖν δὴ Geer πῶν 
- β Γ es Ε τὰ ἢ Ἢ 4 ἀπ J are 
ἀὐτὸν, τὸ ye μὴ" καλὼς appoober καὶ eyor εὖ Avety efeAecy 
-- δι 
κα Κ͵ὶ!, 


P. 232. Fostnu-Purtina.—The seven lokas. Fade i. 
P. 232. The commentator of the book af Pataijpalt.—Cf. 
note to Ὁ, 27. 


P. 233. Lbaydt,—This remark was already made on 
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P, 235. Vishnu-Purdua—Vide the dvipas and seas, 
Meshnu-Purdna, i. τοῦ. 


DP, 230,—Zohd/ohe, which means a aofl-gethering place, 
Apparently the author had not quite understood the nature 
of the compound fokw-alohe, ie. world and not-world, 


Ῥ 237, Vishnu-Purina—nvhe first quotation seems to 
correspond to 11, 211-213, the second to 11. 204, and the 
third (on p. 238) to il. 225-227. ; 

Seshakhya is apparently a mistake for Sesha-dbhye, 1.6, 
having the name of Sesha. 


P, 240.—The story of Visvamitra’s attempt at creating a 
second world is taken from Rdimayana, 1. chaps. lyu. lx. : 
but here the king is called Trigaijrw. 


P, 240.—On Sripdia, τ. note to p. 164. The city of 
Multiin is in various places mentioned by the author in 
such a remarkable manner as makes me think that he 
knew it, and that he had lived there for some time. 
When King δια πα, a.m. 408 (A.D. 1017), had returned 
from Khwiirizm-Khiva after the conquest of the country, 
and had carried along with him the princes of the con- 
quered house of Ma’miin, many scholars (among them 
Alberunt), officers, and soldiers, did he send some of these 
(among them Alberuni) as state prisoners to Multin, 
which he had conquered years before? In this way, nine- 
teen years later (Α.π| 427), the princes of the family of 
Altantash, who had rnled Khwirizm after the Ma’miinis, 
were treated by Malmiid’s grandson, Majdid, who sent 
them as state prisoners to Lahore. At all events, it is 
perfectly certain that Albernni cannot have been in favour 
with King Mahmiid, or he would have dedicated one of 
his books to him. CY. Sachau, Zur altesten. Geschichte und 
Chronotagie von Khwérizm, 1. pp, 16, 28. 


P, 240,—Aljathani is one of the fathers of Muslim litera- 
ture on geography and travels in the eastern part of the 
Khaliphate, minister of one of the Siimini kings of Central 
Asia towards the end of the ninth Christian century. His 
work is most extensively quoted, but has not yet come to 
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light. Cf. Aloys Sprenger, Dic Pust- und Reiserouten ces 
Grients, Vorrede, p. XVI. 


P. 241. When Brahman wented, dic—On the division 
of Brahman, on Dhruva, &c., ef. Vishau-Purdad, 1. pp. 
104, 161 sey. 


P, 242. 1020 ἰο 1030 siav's,—-This is the number of stars 
enumerated in the star-catalogue of ‘Abdurrahman Siifi 
(cf. Schjellerup, Deseription des Etoiles fines par Alguft, Bt. 
Petersburg, 1874), which Alberuni has transferred into his 
Canon Masud icus. 

Should those men breathe and receive, dc.—I am not quite 
certain whether I have found out the right meaning of 
these words or not. 


P. 243. The commentator Balabhadra, &e.— Vide note to 
p. 156. 


P. 245, 1. 10.—The values here giyen correspond to the 
greatest declination of 24°. So At=1397" is the sine of 
24°, BI = 298" the versed sine of 24°, and Tu the difference 
between this latter and the radius 3438 (Schram). 


P. 245,1. 12. Aardajéi—YDPhe word hkardaje seems to be 
derived from the Persian karda=eut, meaning a segment. 
The radius is equal to 3438 minutes of the periphery, which 
are called kerdajét. Cf. i. 275, and ii, 205. 


P. 246, 1—Read 24° instead of 23°. 


P. 246. Aryabhate of Kusumapure is repeatedly quoted 
by Alberuni, He mentions the orders of the numbers from 
ayutan. to parapadma, 1.176. ere he speaks of the 
height of Mount Meru, on the longitude of Kurukshetra, 
i. 316 (where he quotes Pulisa and Prithusviimin), on the 
day of the Devas and that of the Pitaras,i. 330. He calls 
the cashake vinddi,i, 335. From a book of his it is quoted 
that 1008 cuturyugas are one day of Drahman; half of 1 is 
utsarpini, the other half avasarpint (Jaina terms), 1. 371. 
Unfortunately I cannot read the title of this book; the 
signs may be ἐλ ὰ ἢ, and it must remain uncertain whether 
it is an Arabic word with the article or an Indian one. 
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Alberuniwarns the reader not to confound this Aryabh ata 
with the elder scholar of this name, to whose followers he 
belongs, In this place (1. 246) Alberuni does not seem to 
have used a work of Ar yabhata junior himself, but to 
have taken these words of his from a commentary of 
Balabhadra. We learn here that the book had been trans- 
lated into Arabic, but do not learn which particular work 
of Balabhadra’s, Was it his commentary on the Afanda- 
khddyakea of Brahmagupta? Fide note to p. 156. ‘That 
Alberuni had made a new edition of the Arabic version of 
the Kiandakhadyate is known (v, edition of the Arabic 
original, pref. p. xx.); perhaps he had also procured him- 
self an Arabic translation of Balabhadras commentary. 
Cy. on this younger Aryabhata, Kern, Briat Saihite, pre- 
face, pp. 59, 60, and Dr, Bhanu Daji, ‘‘ Brief Notes on the 
Age and Authenticity ot the Works of Aryabhata, Varii- 
hamihira,” &e., p. 392. Alberuni always calls him Arya-- 
bhata of Kusumapura (Patna), to distinguish him from his 
elder namesake, 


Ῥ, 247. Suktibam. —This seems to be some vernacular 
form for Suktimat. Vishna-Purdna, ii. 127. Hikshabim 
= εὐ δ]ναι ναὶ (?). 


P. 248. Lie Fashnu-Purdna seys.—I do not find this 
quotation in the Vishnw-Purdnaa. Cf Ve Poi. 117. 


P. 248. The commentator af the book of Pataajali.— 
Fide note to p. 27. 


P, 249. Aleriinshahri.— Vide note to pp. 6, 7. 


P. 249. Avdiyd and Girnagar (7) are apparently the same 


mountains which the Avesta calls Aare herezaatt and ἐπε τ. 


DY. 254. Vashnu-Purdrna—The quotations from the 
γ΄, Τὶ given in this chapter are found in ll. p. 1ΟἹ seg. 

P. 254.—/eunu, as here the river Yamuni is called, 
corresponds to the Prakrit form prescribed by Vararuci 
11. 3, Vin, ει με, 


P, 257. Veyu-Purdna—The names of the rivers are 
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found in the 45th Adhyiya, vol. i. pp. 349-350. The 
order of enumeration of the mountains in the Sanskrit 
text is this: Pariyitra, Riksha, Vindhya, Sahya, Malaya, 
Mahendra, Sukti. 


V. ὧν, 
vedasmritir vedavati vritradhni sindhur eva ca 
varnisd candana catva satira mabati tatha. 


V. 98. 
parti carmmanvati caiva vidisi vetravaty api 
sipra hy avanti ca tatha pariyitrasrayal: smritah. 


¥V. Cpe 
fono mahinadas caiva narmmad: sumahidruma 
mandikini dagirni ca citrakiita tathaiva ca. 


V. τοῦ. 
tamasa pipyala, sroni karatoya pisicika 
nilotpalé vipasa ca bafijula balnyahini, 


V. ΤΌΤ, 
siterajii éuktimati makrund tridiva kramiat 
rikshapidit prastitis ti nadyo maninibhodakih. 


V. 102. 
tipi payoshni nirbbandbyi madri ca nishadhi nadi 
yenvil vaitarani catva sitivahbul kumudyati. 


¥. 103. 
toyii caiva mahiigauri durga ca ‘ntahéili tatha 
yindhyapidaprastitas ca nadyah punyajalah subhah. 


V. Tod. 
godivari bhimarathi krishna vainy atha νη] αι] ἢ 
tunigabhadra suprayogi kanveri ca tatha, pagi 
dakshindpathanadyas tu sahyapidad vinihsritih. 


¥. 105. 
kritamali timravarna pushpajity utpalivati 
malavibhijitis ti nadyal sarviih éitajalal subhah, 
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VY. 106. 
trisama ritukilya ea ikshula tridiva ca ya 
lingtlini varnsadharé. mahendratanayah smritah. 


¥. 107. 
rishika snkumiiri ca mandaga mandayihini 
ktipa palisini caiva suktimatprabhavah smritih. 


P. 259.—Very similar to this enumeration of rivers is 
that in the Veiyu-Purdne, adbyiya 45, vv. 94-108 -- 


piyante yair imi nadyo gangs sindhusarasvati 
satadrué candrabhigi ca yamuni saraytis tathia. 


Ves. 
iriivati vitasti ca vipiisa devika ἢ} 
gomati dhutapapi ca bahuda ca drishadvati. 


V. 06. 
kansiki ca tritiyé tu nisciri: gandaki tathil 
ikshu lohita τὸν δεῖ himavatpadanihsritah. 


The following verse, already given in the note to p. 273, 
mentions the rivers flowing from the Puriyatra. 


P, 259. Fedasint.—Write Vidiisini. 


P, 259. Kdyabish.—The realm of Kiyabish is here 
identified with Kiibul. The signs may he read Aviiatish 
or Aviyahsht; only the consonants are certain, ‘This re- 
minds one forcibly of the name of the Indo-Seythian king 
Kadaphes, A dental sound between two vowels may in 
later forms be represented by a y, as ey. In Biyatty= 
Vitastd. Or is the word to be combined with Panini’s 
Képishi (Capissene in Pliny)? Οὗ Panini and the geo- 
graphy of Afghanistan and the Panjib in “Indian Anti- 
quary, 1972, p. 21, 


P. 259. Ghizak—This pass (‘akaba in Arabic) is also 
mentioned in Elliot, “History of India,” 11. 20, 449 
(Ghiirak). 
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P. 259. Below the town of Parvdn—lt is mentioned in 
the maps at about the distance of eight miles, as the crow 
flies, north of Tschirikar. The road from Anderib to 
Parviin has been sketched by Sprenger, J’ost- wad Heise- 
routen, Map nr, 5. 


Ῥ 259, Therivers Nur and Kurd, 
of Kira. Cf. Elhot, 7. δ, ii, 465. 


Read Aird{ instead 


P. 260.—Fidiul seems to mean a sub-Himalayan coun- 
try between the Beas and the Satley. It oceurs only 
here and p, 211 (together with Antarvedi). Masudi 
(Elliot, * History of India,’’ i. 22) mentions it as the name 
of one of the five rivers of Panjab. 

The union of the seven rivers.—This tradition apparently 
refers to the hapta hendu of the Avastii, Vendidad 1. 73. 


P. 261. Matsya-Purdna.—Not having this book at hand, 
I give the corresponding passage from the Vdyu-Purdne, 
adhyiya 47, vv. 38-58 :— 


¥. 38. 


nadyih érotas tu gangiyah pratyapadyata saptadhi 
nalini hridini caiva pivani caiva priggati. 


¥. 30, 
siti cakshus ca sindhus ea praticith disam jisritah 
a ἦς a Ὁ ὦ : Ld ἐν a 
saptami tv anugil tasam dakshinena bhagirathi, το, 


V. 42. 


upagacchanti tih sarvil yato varshati visavah 
girindhriin kunt ΑἸ ΠΗ ciniin varvarin yavasin druhiin, 


Vi 43 
roshandmé ca kunindatnsea atigalokavaraihs ca ye 
kritva dvidba sindhumarum sits ‘gat pascimodadhim., 


V. 44. 
atha cinamarinhs caiva nahganiin sarvamiilikiin 
sidhrirmns tushiriiths tampitkiin pahlavin daradin gakin 
etiin janapadiin cakshuh sravayanti gato ’dadhi. 
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V. 45: 
daradizné ca sakasmirin gindharin varapan hradan 
sivapanran indrahdsin vadatimé ca visarjayan. 


V. 46. 
saindhavin randhrakarakin bhramarabhirarohakiin 
sunimukhams cordhvamaniin siddhaciranasevitiin, 


ae ve 
gandharvin kinnarin yakshin rakshovidyidharoragan 
kalapagrimakiams caiva puradin siganin khasan. 


V..48. 


εἰρη ca pulindams ca kurtin sabharatin api 
pafeilakisimiitsyime ca magadhiingsihs tathaiva ca. 


V. 49. 
brahmottararhs ca yangathsca timaliptitns tathaiva ca 
etiin janapadin fryyiin ganged bhavayate subhin, 


V. 50. 
tatah pratihati vindhye pravishta, dakshinodadhim 
tatas ci hlidini punya pracinabhimukhi yayau. 
ἮΝ BE. 


plivayanty upabhogirths ca nishadaniti ca jitayah 
ghivarin rishakims caiva tatha nilamukhin api. 


Ὗς δ; 


keralin ushtrakarnims ca kiritin api caiva hi 
kilodariin vivarnams ca kumiriin syarnabhiishitin. 


Vi os. 
sii mandale samudrasya tirobhiita ‘nuptirvatal 
tatas tu piivani caiva priicim eva disan gata. 


Υ, 54. 
apathin bhivayanti ‘ha indradyumnasaro pi ca 
tathi, kharapathiihs caiva indrasaiikupathin api. 
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V. 55. 
ποτα ‘dyiinamaskarin kuthapravaranin yayau 
indradvipasamudre tu pravisht4 lavanodadhim, 


V. 56. 
tatas ca nalini ca ‘eit priicimasiih javena tu 
tomarau bhavayanti ha harasamirgiin sahihukian. 


Vu. 57. 
plirvin desis ca sevanti bhittva si bahudha girin 
karnapravarandmhs caiva pripya οἷν ‘svi amukhin ap 


V. §8. 
sikatiparvatamariin gatva vidyadharin yayau 
nemimandalakoshthe tu pravishté sa mahodadhitin. 


P. 262. Vishnw-Purdna.—This quotation occurs Κ΄, 2. 
li, 192. Instead of Anutapata, Shiki, and Karma, read 
Anutapia, Sitht, and Aram. 


P. 263. Created.—This word seems to prove that Albe- 
runi already adhered to the dogma of orthodox Islam, that 
the Koran had been created by God from all eternity, and 
had been preserved on a table in heaven before God 
revealed it to mankind by the mouth of his prophet, 
Muhammad, 


P, 264. [hn Almukafit ( “Abdallivh) and “Abdelhariin 
are also mentioned in the author's ‘ ‘Chronology of Ancient 
Nations,” pp. 80 and 108. 


P. 265. For this the astronomers requite them, d&e.—When 
writing these criticisms, the author probably thought of 
Brahmagupta. C/. the chapter on eclipses, 11. 110 sey. 


P, 267, Yamehoti, Lanka, &e—C/. the same names in 
Sirya-Siddhdata, xu. 38-40. 


P2668. Aryabhata, Fasishtha, Lita,—All the astrono- 
mers quoted in this context were not known to the author 
from their own works, but only through quotations in the 
works of Grahmagupta. Also the words of Varihamihira 
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(here and p, 272) seem to be quotations of Brahmagupta 
(evidently p. 276), although they possibly might have been 
taken from Varihamihira’s Pasicasiddhantita, P lisa, of 
course, must be excepted, as his Siddhdnfa was in_the 
hands of Alberuni, and in course of being translated by 
him. 


Ῥ 271. Amardvat, Faivasvata, de. 
cities Mishnu-Purdnea, 1, 240. 


Cf. on these four 


P23 73. Apta-purdna-itirna.—I do not see how the 
Arabic signs must be read. ‘The translation of the term 
means tie trae ones who follow the Purdna., 


P, 274, |. 37.—TA being the sine of 33° is equal to 2255 
its square to 50,625; TB ‘the versed sine of 32° is 7’, and 
HT = radius — TB = 3438" — 7 = 3431 (Schram). 


P. 275, 1. 3.—The following calculation seems to have 
been made very negligently, for there are several faults in 
it. The radius 795° 27" 16" is correctly determined, for 
employing the ratio 7 : 22 between diameter and circum- 
Terence, we are indeed led to thisnumber, But already in 
the determination of BC there is a fault, Alberuni seems 
to have converted o° γ᾽ 42” into yojanas, instead of con- 
verting Ο γ΄ 45 5°; for 360° being BR eee to 5000 yojanas, 
we get for 1° 13 yojana, 7 kroga, 4444 yards, for 1° 1 kroga, 
340711 yards, and for 1” 12324 ; yards, and reckoning with 
those numbers we get 0° 7’ 42”, and not οὗ 7’ 45", which 
corresponds to 57,035 panda Further, the rile he makes 
use of is completely erroneous; if is not true that the 
relation between the height of two observers 1s the same 
as the relation between the sines of their respective 
fields of vision. If this were the case, we should have 
sec a—T 

BIN α 
would be a constant for every value of «, which, of course, 
is not the case. But even with his ineorrect role we 
cannot find the numbers he has found. ‘This rule is 
4 yards: sine of field of vision = 57,035 yards : 225’, Β0 one 


would have sine of field of vision = 48 . but he finds 


a μὰ 


sec a—1I: sin«#=sec $>—1: sin #, or the quotient 
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the sine of the field of vision equal to οὐ οἱ 1” 3°”, which 
ry 


é 


corresponds to aS , and not to ake . Therefore Albe- 
§7935 5/935 


runi seems to have reckoned 4 x 225 = 1000 instead of goo. 
Also the length of each depres ig not quite correct; it is 
not 13 yojana, 7 kroga, 3334 yards, but, as above stated, 13 
yojana, 7 kroga 44449 yards, Lastly, if we convert by means 
of this number 0° Οὐ 1” 3°” inte yards, we find 129% yards, 
so that the 2914 yards he speaks of seem to have been 
arrived af by an erroneous metathesis of the original 
ciphers (Schram). 


Ῥ 277.—Prina.—tf. on this measure of time here i, 
334, 335- 


P, 278.— The inhalitants of Mount Meru, &e., till as a 
westward motion, almost identical with Sitrya-Suldhentea, 
xil. 55. 


P, 281, There is a story af an ancient Greck, ke,—Pro- 
bably taken from Porphyry’s book on the opinions of the 
most: prominent philosophersabout the nature of the sphere, 
ἔτ note to p. 43. 


P. 289. The Greeks determined, de,—The author has given 
a description of the winds, according to the Arabian and 
Persian views, in his “Chronology of Ancient Nations,” 
PP+ 340, 341. 


P. 201, Atri, Dakshe, de,—The legends here referred to 


are found in Fishnu-Purdna, 1. 153, 11. 21 sea, 


P. 294.—The fiishi Bhucane-koga (i.e. globe) is only 
mentioned in this place, and not known to me from other 
sources, His work, the title of which is not given, seems 
to have treated of eeograph y. 


. 295. Samndre (?)—Thos the mannuseript seems to 
ae it. ‘The signs may also be read Αι με, 


P, 297. AKtrmeeckva.— hide on this term a note of H. 
Kern, friha! ScmAitd, translation, to the title (firmeari- 
biwiget) of chap. xiv. 
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P. 298, Utpala, a native of Keaskinir.— Vide note to 
p. 157. 


F. ὭΣ —Stone-fower, νοι the Αἴθινος πύργος of Ptolemy, 


vi, 13,2 


P, 299.—Biishang, a place near Herat, to the west. 
Sakilkand, also Iskilkand, is identified with A/erandria 
by Elhot, “ History of India,” 1. 336, note 1, Perhaps it 
is identical with Σιγὰλ πόλις of Stephanus, Cy, Droysen, 
(reschichte des Aellenismus, 111. 2, 217. 


P. 299.—This extract from Κι νάπαι is found in 
adhyiiya 45, vol. 1. pp. 350-353, vv. 1cg-136. Alberuni 
gives the ΠΥΡᾺ Ἐπὶ in the following order: east, south, 
west, north; whilst the Sanskrit text has this order: north, 
east, south, pent: In comparing the following text with 
Albernni, the varietas lectionis given in the footnotes of the 
Calcutta edition can cometimes be used with advantage. 


V. 109. 


kurupiiicalih ἐλ] νη αὶ caiva sajiftgalih 


¥. 110, 
Siirasend bhadrakiraé bodhah satapathesvarail 
vatsil kisashtai kulyis ca kuntalil kisikosalih. 


Ve Itt, 
atha parévé tilanigas ca magadhis ca vrikaih sala, 


V. 115.—Nonrvtu. 
vihlika viidhadhinis ea Abbiriih kilatoyakiih 
aparitas ea stidris ca pahlavas carmakhandikah. 


V. 1106, 
gindhari yavaniis caiva sindhusauvirabhadrakith 
sak’ hradih kolindfg ca paritA haraptrikih. 


MV. 11}. 
ramatai raddhakatakiih kekaya dagamimkih 


aA ἢ 


kshatriyopanivesig ca vaigyasiidrakuliini ca. 
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Υ, ττ8. 
kimboji daradié caiva varvarilh priyalaukikah 
pinis caiva tushirig ca pahlava yahyatodarah, 


VY. 119. 


iitreyis ca bharadv4jih prasthalas ca kaserukfih 
lampiki stanapiis caiva pidika juhudaih saha 


Ὗ, το, 
apagaé οὐ, ‘limadriis ca kiritinafi ca jitayah 
tomiiri hathsamirgisea kiamiras taniganis tathi, 


YeI2h 
eitlikas οὐ, hukas caiva piirnadarvis tathaiva ca 


V. 122.—H Ast. 
andhravikih sujaraki antargiri valurgirih 
tathii pravahgavangeyi miiladi malavarttinah. 


V. 123. 
brahmottarih pravijavii bhargava, geyamarthakith 


praigjyotishig ca mundis ca videhis timaliptakiih 
mila magadhagoy indfih. 


¥. 1243. SOUTH. 


pandyis ca keralis caiva caulyalh kulyiis tathaiva ca 
setukA miishikis caiva kumani vanav! 5} ἢ} 
mahiirishtra mithishakih ΚΑΤ ΠΟ ca, 


V. 126, 
abirih saha cai ‘shiki Aitavyiis ca varis ca ye 
pulindré vindhyamilikii vaidarbhi dandakaih saha. 


V.r27. 
piniki, maunikis caiva asmaka bhogavarddhaniih 
nairnikih knuntalii andhrit udbhidi nalakihkiih. 


V. 128, 
dikshinitvas ca γαῖαν £4 aparins tin nibhodhata 
siirpikirih kolavanid durgih kalitakail saha, 
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Vireo, 
puleyas ca surilis ca riipasis tipasaih saha 
tatha turasitis caiva saryé caiva paraksharih. 


Ὗς 130. 
nisikyi ‘dyis ca ye ciinye ye σαν ‘ntaranarmadih 
bhinukacchriih samiheyih sahasi siévatair api, 


Ὑν 131. 
kaechiyas ca surishtris, ca anarttéis ci ‘rvudaih saha. 


V. 132.—WeEst. 


milaviis ca kartshis ca mekalisco ‘tkalaih saha 
uttamarni dasirnis ca bhojal kishkindhakaih saha. 


γι 133. 
tosaliih kosalis caiva traipurf vaidikis tatha 
tumuriis taumburaé caiva shatsurii nishadhaih saha, 


Ὑ 124. 
anupis tundikeras ca vitihotra hy avantayah, 


Ὕ, 125, 
nigarhara harnsamiirgal kshupanids tatiganil khasih. 


V. 136, 


kusaprivaranis caiva hiini darvah sahfidakéh 
trigarttii milavasé caiva kiritiis timasail saha. 


Pp. 300-303.—This extract from Variihamihira’s Sam- 
hitéistakenfrom chap. xiv. C/. the text in Kern's edition, 
p. 67, the varietas lectionts, pp. 12-14, and his translation 
in “Journal of the Asiatic Society,” 1870, p. 81-86. ‘The 
number of discrepancies between these two traditions is 
very considerable. In many places Alberuni and his Pan- 
dit may not have read their manuscript with snflicient 
accuracy ; in others, the Sanskrit manuscript-tradition may 
exhibit blunders arising from a not uncommon confusion 
of characters that are much like each other. The Arabic 
manuscript-tradition is on the whole correct but the 

YOu. ΤΙ. v 
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copyist of the Arabic text, too, may have contributed in 
some case to increase the number of errors. To some 
Indian names he has added explanatory glosses, eg. Saw- 
vire, ie, Mdltan and Jahriivir, It is a pity he has done 
this so sparingly. 


P, 303. Fwhib and Alfaztri Vide notes to pp. 169 
and 165. 


P. 304.—Abi-Me'shar, author of many books, chiefly on 
astrology, died AH. 272=A.D. 885. He is known to the 
Middle Aves in Europe as Albumaser, 


P. 306. Cupola, af the earth.—lf this expression has not 
been derived from the Indian, the question arises, Who 
introduced it among the Arabs? Was it Alfaziri? 


Ρ 306. Ravana the demon.—The author refers to the 
fifth and sixth books of the Kadmayana, which he apparently 
did not know, or he would not have called it, as he con- 
stantly does, the story of Hidina and Ra miyand ; Ὁ. pp. 307, 
310, and ii, 3. I have not succeeded in deciphering the 
name ofthe fortress ; the Arabic signs cannot be combined 
with the name Trikfta. 


P. 308.— <A straight line from δε μα to Meru is also 
mentioned on p. 316. ‘lhe first degree of longitude, accord- 
ing to the Indian system, is also described in Siirya-Sid- 
dhinta, i, 62. Instead of Kurukshetra the author seems 
to have pronounced Kurulketru, At all events, he did not 
writea sh, Therefore the compound isi, must have under- 
gone the Prakritic change into ‘hh, as in pokhhare=pish- 
kava. (Vararuci, li, 29). 


P. 309. These wares are deposited, d&e—This kind of 
commerce with savage nations is the same as that carried 
on by Carthage with tribes on the west coast of Africa ; r. 
Herodotus, iv. 196; C, Miller, Geographi Greet yee i. 
p. XXVIL., and Meltzer, Geschichte der Karthager, p. 232 
and 506, 


P, 310—Lengebilis is identified with the Nicobar 
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Islands by A. Sprenger, Post- und Reiserouten des Orients, 
p. 88, 


P. 312. Desintara.— Vide the rule for its computation in 
Siirya-Siddhanta, 1. 60, 61. 
Alarkand, Ibn Tarik,—Cf, note to p. 169. 


P. 312.—Al-arkand is identified by Alberumi with the 
Khandakhidyaka of Brahmagupta (ii. 7). In another 
place (ii. 48) the author identifies the word arkand with 
chergana, Both of these identifications can hardly be 
justified phonetically, and therefore I prefer to suppose as 
the Sanskrit original of Arkand a word like Aryakhanda, 
whilst apparently the word herkean (title of an Arabic 
calendar, 11. 52) 18 identical with ehargane. 

The author complains of the Arabic translation of 
Alerkand being a bad one, and at some time of his life 
(probably after the composition of the Judie) he has pub- 
lished a new and amended edition of this translation, (ΟἿ 
preface to the Arabic edition, p. xx. The Arabic Arkand 
has not yet been discovered in the libraries of Europe. 
The author has borrowed from this book the following 
notes -—{I) 1050 yojanas are the diameter of the earth 
(i, 312, 316). (2) The latitude of Ujain is 22° 29’, and 
that of Almanstira 24° 1° (1, 316). Here the author states 
that also Yakiib Ibn Tiirik had quoted the book, but 
erroneously. (3) The straight shadow in Lohariimi is 52 
digits (1. 316). (4) Alberuni quotes from Alarkand a 
method for the computation of the era Shakh, by which 
the Gupta era is meant (11. 48, 49). 


P. 312.—On the relation between yojana and mile, +. 
note to p. 199. 


P, 312, 1. 22 —Using the ratio of 7: 22 between diameter 
and circumference, we find 3300 yojanas as the circum- 
ference corresponding to a diameter of 1050 yojanas, So 
3300 yojanas 1s the circumference of the earth given in 
the handbook Alertend. This agrees with the last lines 
of p. 315, where it is said that 3200 yojanas are 100 yojanas 
less than the value given by Al-erkand (Schram). 
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P. 313. Zhe author of Karanatiulake, i.e. Vyayanendin, 
— ide note te p. 156. 


P, 313.— Vyastatrairdsike is a technical term for a cer- 
tain algebraic calculation, Cf. Colebrooke, *‘ Algebra,” p 
34, § 76. 


P. 314.—Alfaxiri in his canon, which was a translation 
of the Hraehmeasitdivinta of Brahmagupta ; Ὁ, Tote to pp. 


153, 165. 


P. 314, 1, 11.—The calculation of the deédntara is, as 
Alberuni remarks, quite erroneous, as the difference of 
longitude is not taken into account (Seren). 


P, 315, 1, 25.—The number in the lacuna must be 80, 
for Albernni says at the bottom of the page, “ If we invert 
the calculation and reduce the parts of the great circle to 
yojanas, according to this method we get the number 
3200," But te get 3200 we must multiply 24% by 80. 
The rule, ** Multiply the yojanas of the distance between 
two places by 9 and divide the product by $0,” serves to 
convert this distance given in yojanas into decrees. This 
distance, then, is considered as the hypothenuse of a 

right-angled triangle, one of the sides of which is the dit. 
ference of the latitudes, the other the unknown difference 
of the longitudes; this latter is found by taking the root 
of the difference of the squares of hypothenuse and known 
side. This difference of longitude is then expressed in 
degrees; to get 10 expressed in day-minutes we must 
further divide by 6, as there are 360° in a circle, but only 
60 day-minutes in a day (Sera). 


P. 316.—-The line connecting Lankd with Meru, already 
mentioned on p. 308. 


P. 316. πη Jin Tirik, Alarkand.—Vide note to 
p. 169, 312. 


P. 317. Catlaghtagin.—Not knowing the etymology of 
this Turkish name, 1 am also ignorant of its pronunciation. 
The second part of the compound seems to be fagin= 
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vdorous, as in Toghrultagin, 1.6. valorous like a falcon. As 
wese, jlighan, means a large spear, one might think of 
reading Jiighattagin, 1.8. valorous with the spear, but this 
is very uncertain. Another name of a similar formation 
is huthiphtagin, kedlegh, but probably entirely different. 
Vide B iberstein-Kazimireki, Menoutschehrt pretace, p. 136 ; 
Elliot, ‘* History of India,” 11, 352, iii, 253. 


P. 317.—Karinasira by Vittesvara; v. note to p. 156. 


P. 317.—The fortress Lawkeir, also mentioned p. 208 as 
Lahiir, must not be confounded with Lauhivar or Lahore. 
Situation unknown. According to the author's Conon 
Masudicus, it has latitude 33" 40°, longitude 98° 20’, 
Comparing these latitudes with those given in Hunter's 
Gazetteer, we do not find that they much differ :— 


Hitter. Albaruni. 
Ghasna  . : : 1 43° 3a! x eee oi 
Kibul be 4 ee τῆ, χ0' 33 47 
Peshavar . : : : qa 1 45" πὴ 44" 
Jailam ‘ : : : 32° 55° 26" a5" 20° 
Biyalkote . : : Σ 32° 21 32° 5 
Multan an We : qo" 12" 29" Δ᾽ 


On the identity of Waihand and Attok, ef Cunning- 
ham, “ Ancient Geography of India,” p. 54. 

Mandakkakor (the name is differently written) was the 
fortress of Lahore, according to the author's statement in 
his Canon JMasudteus, 

Nandna is explamed by Elliot (‘* History of India,” ii. 
450,451) asa fort on the mountain Balnith, a conspicuous 
mountain overhanging the Jailam,and now generally called 
Tilla. Cf also Elliot, f. ¢. 11. 346, note 347, 366. 

The places Dunpiir (pronunetation perfectly uncertain ) 
and Aandi (also read Kiri), the station of the Amir, seem to 
have been on the road from Ghazna to Peshavar, Near 
the latter place was fought the decisive battle between 
King Mastid and his blinded brother Muhammad, a.p. 
1040, and there the former was murdered by the relatives 
of those who ten years earlier had thought to win his 
favour by betraying his brother, and were killed or mal- 
treated in reward. C/. Mlloi, £ ¢. iv. 199, note 1, 138, 
11, 150, 112 (Persian text, p. 274), 273, note 3. 
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I conjecture Dunpiir to haye been identical with Jala- 
labad or some place near it. Latitude of Jalalabad, 34° 
24°; that of Dunpiir, 34° 20°. 

Kandi, more southern than Dunptr and nearer to 
Kabul, must have been a place like Gandamak or near 1b. 
If itis called the station (post-relat)of the Amir. We may 
understand by this Amir the father of ing Mahmud, the 
Amir Sabuktagin, who first constructed the roads lead- 
ing to the Indian frontier, as Alberoni informs us on 

ae 

On the identification of Bamhanwa or Almansiira in 
Sindh, v, Cunningham, f. ἐν p. 271 8 

The statements of Alberuni regarding the Kabul valley 
and environs haye been laid down in a sketch-map of 
Aloys Sprenger, Fost- und Heiserouten des OUrients, No. 
12; the Punjib and the approaches of Kashmir, ibid. 
No. 13. 


P. 319.—Mihammead Ibn, &e., is the famous fazes of the 
Middle Ages, who died probably A.D, 932. The author has 
written a catalogne of his works which exists in Leyden ; ὲ 
v. Chronologie Orientalischer. Velker von Alberuni, Einlei- 
tung, p. x1.; Wiistenfeld, Geschichte der Arabischen Aerzte, 
No. 98. 


P. 320.—Alecander of Aphrodisias is the famous com- 
mentator of Aristotle, who lived in Athens abont 200 
after Christ, (ἧς, Fibrist, p. 252, and Aeller, Geschichte der 
(riechischen, Philosophie, 3,419. The quotation 15 found 
in Aristotle, Piys. vil. I. 


P. 320. Vardhamihira,—This quotation corresponds to 
ἐμ, i. v. 6, 7. Instead of Kumbhaka the Sanskrit 
text has Kaniida. 


P. 322. Timens.—This quotation seems to be derived 
from 42 D B:— 

τὸ oe μετὰ τὸν σπόρον τοῖς νέοις παρεῦωκε Gents ἐγιμα τα 
πλάττειν θνητά, κιτιλ, καὶ λαβόντες αἰάνατον ἀργὴν θνητοῦ 
(io, κτλ, 


f=] 
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In the Arabic text, p. 141°, 17, read zs1), instead of iL, 
and |x‘, instead of Ly. 


P. 324. That being who is above him, i.e. a being of the 
next higher order.—The opposite of the term Sale: a 18 
dix) ya] (for the being of the next lower order) on p. 1VV, 
20 (translation i. 351), 


P, 325. Fishnuw-Purdna—tThe first words, Moharloka 
hes, de., there 1s one helpa, are found in 11, chap. vii. p. 
226. The sons of Brahman are mentioned in Mishknz- 
Purdne, i. 200, note. The name Sanandaniida (Sananda- 
nitha ?) ij is perhaps a mistake for Sanitana. Cf. δηλ μα 
Adria with the commentary of Gandapida by Colebrooke- 
Wilson, p. 1. 


* BP. 325.—Abil-Ma'‘ shar.— Fide note to p. 304. 
P. 325. Alerdnshakri Vide note to pp. 6, 7 


P. 327. The country without latitude, te. nireksha in 
Sanskrit,— Made p. 267, and Suirya-Siddhdnia, xii, 44, note. 


P. 330. Aryabhate of Kusumapura, i.e. junior. “: note 
to p. 246. 


DP. 333.—The terms pardrdha and ithe have been ex- 
plained, pp. 175, 175. 


PD. 334. The book Sriidhaca by Utpala.— Vide notes to 
pp. 157, 158. 

A system of the measures of time has also been given 
by Colebrooke, “ Hssays,’’ 1, 540 seq. 


P, 336, S-M-Y.—This name is so written here and p. 
337. The Arabic signs are to be read Shammé or Shamiyyu, 
I do not know a Sanskrit name of this form. Is it= 
Samay ? | 

The same name seems to occur a third time, ii. 188, but 
is there written S-3/-¥. Alberuni says that S-M-Y had 
dictated a method for the computation of the πε ; 
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he therefore, perhaps, was a scholar of the time and a per- 
sonal acquaintance (teacher?) of Alberuni’s. The title of 
a book of his is not mentioned, 


P. 338.—The spéd mura or white shell, an Indian blow- 
ing instrument, is also mentioned by Elliot, ‘* History of 
India,” 11. 215, note, 

Parshiir { i 4), 88 the manuscript has, is probably a mis- 


take for galt ἊΝ \. Purushdvar, ie. Peshavar. 


Ῥ 338. Hore equinortiales and tenjporales.— Vide note 
to p. 214. 


P. 339. The commentator of the Siddhinia, Pulise.—lead 
instead of this, ‘The commentator of the Siddhinta of 
Palisa,” and compare note to pp. 153, 154. Who this com- 
mentator was is not mentioned. 


P. 340.— Abhatt means the 8th mu/hwria of the day. 
The Arabic form +27) corresponds perhaps to Sanskrit 
abhajiet. 


*, 340. Fydésa—Vhis statement points to Mahiibhirata, 
τε iy oes v. 4506; but the chronological detail 1s 
not found there. 


P. 340. Sigupdila.— Vide note to p. 165. 


P. 342.—The names of the dominants of the mwhtirias 
are also mentioned in the following four lines taken from 
Aufrecht’s Catalogue of the Sanskrit manuscripts of the 
Bodleian Library, p. 3324 :— 


rudrihimitrapitaro vasuvirivisve vedha vidhili gatama- 
khah puruhiitavahni. 


naktathearas ca varuniryamayonayas ca prokti dine 
dasa ca parhea tatha mubiirtih 


miéitmuhtirta gurisijapidihirbudhnyaptishisviyamigna- 
# 
yasca, 
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vidhitricamdriditi jivavishnutigmadyutitva shtrasami 
ranis Ca. 


P. 343. Eavcent the astrologers —CY/. the meaning of hort 
in astrology, il, 222. 


P. 343. Vijayenandin— Vide note to p. 156. The 


title of his book would be in Arabie . εἷς 32 (Ghurret- 
i= F 


alzijdt). 


Ρ, 344. Nemes of the hords.—I have not found these 
names in Sanskrit. Perhaps they are mentioned in some 
commentary to Surya Siddhdanta, xii. 79. 

On Sridhava, v- note to p. 158. 


P. 347. Physical scholars now, d&ce.—There is a similar 
passage on the physical effects of moonlight in the author's 
‘ Chronoloey of Ancient Nations,” p. 163. [am afraid 1 
have not caught the sense of the sentence, ‘‘and that she 
affects {7} linen clothes,” ὅσσ, 


P. 348. Atuh (?).—The MS. seems to read dfvahseue. 

The word “7, BRBA, is perhaps a mistake for 424 barile, 
which, according to the table, 11. 197 (εἷς, Trumpp, “ Gram- 
mar of the Sindhi Language,” p. 158), is the name of the 
first day of a pasha. 


P. 348. Veda.—The author gives six quotations from 
the Veda: one taken from Patafjalt (1, 29), one from 
Sdiivchya (i. 31), two from the brahmasiddhdnéa of Brah- 
magupta (il. 110, 111), and two quotations which were 
probably communicated to him by his Pandits, as he does 
not mention a particular source whence he took them (1. 
348 and i. 348). 


P. 352. Vésudera.—The quotation corresponds to Bha- 
gavad-Gild, vill. 17. 

The book Smyriti.— Fide note to p.131. This quotation 
seems to have been taken from Manu, Jharinesiistre, 
1. 72. 
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P. 353.—The information on the four manas (ef. Sirya- 
Siddhdnta, chap. xiv.), as given by Yakib, was the only 
one at the disposal of Alberuni at the time when he wrote 
his “Chronology” (v, English edition, p. 15), It was 
communicated to him by the Awdél-alyhurra of Abi 
Muhammad Alnwvib Alimuli. The fowr different Kinds af 
spaces af time mentioned there are the four mings, saure, 
sivand, condra and nakshatrea. 


P. 353.—Shukts, in Arabic bait, is the daily motion of 
a planet; ef. Stig -yo-Siddhd nta, i. 27, note, and here ii. 195. 
The Arabic form does not seem to have passed through an 
intermediate stage of a Prakritic nature, for in Prakrit it 
would have been bhufti (Vararuci, ἢ], 1). 


P. 355. The sivane-nvine is used, de, 
rules in Strya-Siddhinta, xiv. 3, 13, 15, 18, 19. 


P. 356, Uttardyana.—On the two ayanas ef, Sirya- 
οὐδ χέει, XV. Ὁ, 


P, 357. Aitu.— Vide the description of the six seasons 
in Sirye-Siddhdnia, xiv, τὸ, 16. 


P. 358. Lominants of the halves of the months.—1 do not 
know a Sanskrit list of these names. The Agana ( Ashunu) 
perhaps means Asvin or Asrini, 


P. 359. Dimas (probably pronounced dimesu) = Sanskrit 
divas, is the shibboleth of the Indian vernacular dialect 
spoken round Alberuni, and probably by himself. I do 
not know which dialect this was, nor whether there are 
any traces of it in our days. The change between v and — 


mis also observed in the following examples :— 4r0— 
cormenmeat πε εἶ (Chambal), Gc cgi feamecmeume = 
hamevant, has le jig milk = ydjnavalhya, om weeteci = 
vatsya, yd ῥω sugrimu=sugrive., Some examples of the 
change of τ to a are also given by Hirnle, ‘ Comparative 
Grammar,” § 134. 


P. 359. The three sounds ih, bh, and sh, d&ke.—On the pro- 
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nunciation of sh as hh, ef. Hornle, U. ἃ § 19, and on the 
further change of ἀΐν to #, ibid. § το. Examples of the 
former change are numerous in the Jndica ; of examples 
of the latter, ef. asin munha=mukha, jy babrahin= 
vaprakhdna (*), and also ἰδ] dhdri, of. dshddha, κα ες 
kihkind =kishkindhe. In Prakrit muha = mubhe ( Vara- 
riici, 11. 27, 


P. 361. Sriidhavea by Utpala.— Vide note to p. 157. 


P, 362, 1 ghafi=16 hald,—C/. with these measures of 
time the statements on pp. 336, 337. 


P. 364. Chapter X.—It has also been translated by 
Reinaud, Fragments Arabes et Persans, pp. 155-160. 


P. 364. Savndht udaya and sazidhi astamana—One 
would expect seridhyudaye and seridhyastomenea, but there 
is notrace of ay. ‘The forms have a vernacular character, 


and must be explained according to the analogy of ere 


duti=dyuti, and pul antazu—antyaje. 
FHirenyakesipu—lhe story of this king and his son 
Prahlada is told by the Vishnu-Purdna, i. 34 seg. 


P. 366. Seaidht.—The way it is used in astrology is 
shown by the table, il, 219. 


P. 306. Puijale— Fide note to p. 157. The tradition 
here piven is very similar to that mentioned by Colebrooke, 
“Essays,” 11. 332, 333. 


P. 366, 1. 35.—We find that the beginning of the Hindu 
solar year 854 Sakakala takes place A.D. 932, March 22, 
6 ghati 40° 15", which corresponds to March 22,7 ἢ. 40 m. 
civil Greenwich time, whilst the real instant of the solstice 
is March 15, 12 h. 1κ m. civil Greenwich time, so that the 
solstice precedes the calculation by 6 days and 19 hours, 
which agrees very well with the 6° 50 which Pufijala men- 
tions (Schram). 
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368. dhergane =aher +qant—TVhe author's erroneous 
ae is repeated 1]. 26. 

Sind-hind =sididhdnta.— lt may be questioned whether 
the inorganic » has been introduced into the word by the 
Arabs, or whether 10 existed already in the pronunciation 
of the Hindus from whom they learned the word. 1 do 
not know of a rule to this effect in Prakrit or vernacular, 
but there are certain Indian words which apparently show 
a similar phonetic process. (/. e.g. Pralcrit ufo ( Sanskrit, 
ushered), which in astern Hindhi has become Μὲ or wiif. 
Hornle, ‘Comparative Grammar of the Gandian Lan- 


guages,” § 140. 


P, 370. Aryabhate, se.— Fade note to p. 156. 
Aryabhata of Kusumapura, Vide note to p. 246. 


The word I cannot decipher may be read Wox.!|, tc. the 
article and three consonants with three dots above them, 
something like —244J1, 


P. 371.—Ulserpint, acersarpind, are terms employed in 
the Jaina system. (7 Colebrooke, “ Essays,” πὶ 186, 194. 


LP. 372. Phe book Smriti mentions, 
miasdstra, 1, 80, 


‘his is Manu, Dihear- 


P. 375. A translation of his whole work, &e—Cf. note 
to pp. 153, 154. Alberuni was translating the Pulise- 
Siddhdnte, which until that time had not yet been trans- 
lated into Arabic by Muslim scholars, because they did 
not like its theological tendency. 


P. 376. Brahmeagupta,— Vide note to pp. 153, 154. 


}’. 378.—In writing the introductory sentences of chap. 
xliil., ἐν author seems to have had in mind Plato's 
Timeous: 990: παν λας καὶ κατὰ πολλὰ chblopent γεγόνασιν 
ἀνθρώπων καὶ ἔσονται, K.T.A, 


Ῥ, 379.—TLhe pedigree of Hippocrates is known from 
Petre chil. vil host. 115. (Cf. “The Genuine Works of 
Hippoer ates,” translated by Ir. Adams, London, 1849, vol. 
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i.p.23. Thename ἘΠῚ seems to be a repetition of the 
name Hippolochos, ,.2.y:'. If itis dropped from the list, 
we have the fourteen generations which the author counts 
between Hippocrates and Aens. 

The Arabic ...s\~6 seems to be a mistake for pyle ον; 
Mrechaon. 


P. 380. Perasunima—Pide this legend in Fishnw- 
Purdna, iw. 19 (here added from the Mahabharata). 


P. 380. Buddhedana.— Vide my conjecture as to the 
origin of this name in note to Ὁ, 40. 

The Muhammira.—T his term has been explained in 
note to p. 21. 


P. 352. Garga, the son of.—The name of his father is 
written ashi or Jesh (here and p. 397). Could this be 
Yasoda ? 


P. 382.— Ali Jin Zain was a Christian physician in 
Merw; ¢/. Shahraztiri, MS. of the Royal Library, Berlin, 
M8. Ce, octav. 217, fol. 1444; the same in Bathaki, ibid. 
No. 737, fol, 6a, According to this tradition, his son was 
the author of the famous medical book Firdaus-alhikmea. 
Cy. also Fihrist, p. 296 and notes; Wiistenfeld, Geschichte 
der Arabischen Aertte, No, 55. 

The book Caraka,— Fide note to p. 150. 


P, 383. Arise, the son of Alreya.—tlf this is what the 
anthor means, the Arabic signs (w,3 must be altered to 
ump Gy. A. Weber, Forlesungen, Ὁ. 284, note 309. 


P. 383,—The quotation from Aratus is Phenomena, vv. 
96-134. I give the text from Imm, Bekker, Aratus com 
Schalvis, Berlin, 1828 :— 


ΕἸ y= mA a, Ε # a} ri 
Apecborepourt O€ TOOL WTOOKET TELO βοώτεῳ 
Talus τῇ ἢ ἐν cout denen Ὄπ τὸν οἷν λον 

; “ἢ error, of " ΕἸ yep (DE GEL ee  ῸΡ ἐπὰν apePT a, 
"πὶ ry af ᾿ ᾿ # wv ΓΕ - 

ΕἼΤΙ our Ἀστρα {1} asap Uaioe ie ἜΣ TE φασιν 
(LEP py dp gio ware ἔμμεν ὙΠ εἶτε TEV ἄλλον, 
ΕἸ πκηλος φομέοντο " ἀύ: yos Ὑε μὲν ἐντρέχει ἄλλος 
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ἀνβρύποις, ὡς ὅθεν ἐπιχθονίη πάρος ἦεν, 
Ly A? ΕἸ # ia y 4 * 
ἤρχετο δ' ἀνθρώπων κατεναντίη, οὐδέ ποτ᾽ ἀνδρῶν 

3a 4 ἴδει 7 
olde TOT ἀρχαίων ἡνήνατο φῦλα γυναικῶν, 
ἀλλ᾽ ἀναμὶξ ἐκάθητο καὶ ἀθανάτη wep’ ἐοῦσα. 

Fc oe ᾿ " ᾿ 4 ᾿ 
kate Δίκην καλέεσκον " ἀγειρομένη δὲ γέροντας 
al = [ τ᾿ 
ἣξ πὸυ εἶν ἀγορῃ ἢ εὐρυχύρῳ ἐν ἀγιμῇ, 
: # Ὲ - 
δημουτέρας ἤειδεν ἐπισπέρχουσα, θέμιστας, 
οὕπω λευγαλέου Tore νεΐκεος ἠπίσταντο, 
οὐδὲ διακρίσιος περιμεμφέος οὐδὲ κυδοιμοῦ " 
αὕτως 6 ἔζωον. χαλεπὴ δ' ἀπέκειτο θάλασσα, 

᾿ ἱ al => ΕἼ # ; + J [ 
καὶ βίον οὕπω νῆες ἀπόπροθεν ἡγίνεσκον" 
? ΑΝ, ? 1 κ ᾿ ϑ- κ'ὶ ἐξ oa 
ἀλλὰ βόες καὶ ἄροτρα καὶ αὐτὴ πότνια λαῶν 

# ἤ = * # # 
μυρία πάντα παρεῖχε δίκη, δώτειρα. δικαίων. 
τύφρ' ἣν ὄφρ᾽ ere γαῖα γένος χρύσειον ἔφερβεν. 
dpyupew δ' ὀλίγη τε καὶ οὐκέτι πάμπαν ὁμοίη 
ὡμίλει, ποθέουσα παλαπιῶν ἤθεα λαῶν. 
τλλὶε ᾿ Ἐπ el etree f i 
ἀλλ᾽ ἔμπης ἔτι κεῖνο κατ᾽ ἀργύρεον γένος ἦεν. 
Γ 1 τὰ τ " ΓΝ 3 ᾿ 
ἤρχετο δ' ἐξ ὁρέων ὑποδείελος ἡ χηέντων 
# ΞΕ τὰ αὶ 3 # * 

pouvag * olde τεῳ ἐπεμίσγετο μειλιχίοισιν * 
GAM’ ὑπότ' ἀνθρώπων μεγάλας πλήσαιτο κολώνας, 
ἥπειλει δὴ ἔπειτα καθαπτομένη κακότητος, 
ove’ er? ἔφη εἰσωπὸς ἐλεύσεσθαι κα λξουζεεν, 
οἵην χρύσειοι πατέρες γενεὴν ἐλίποντο 
χειροτέρην " ὑμεῖς δὲ κακώτερα τεξείεσθε. 
καὶ δὴ wou πόλεμοι, καὶ δὴ καὶ ἀνάρσιον αἷμα 
i a i * = 53 Π Η ͵ 
erreTat ἀνθρώποιτι, κακοῖς δ' ἐπικείσεται ἄλγος, 
Lil 3 eee) ee a * mel on oF ῥ 
ing ELTOUT ὀρέων ἐπεμαίετο,͵ τοὺς δ᾽ ἄρα λαοὺς 
εἰς αὐτὴν ἔτι πάντας ἐλίμπανε παωτταΐνοντας, 
ἀλλ' ὅτε δὴ κἀκεῖνοι ἐτέθνασαν, οἱ δ᾽ ἐγένοντο, 
χαλκείη γενεὴ, προτέρων ὑλοώτεροι ἄνδρες, 
δὲ πρῶτοι κακοεργὺν ἐχαλκεύσαντο μάχαιραν 
εἰνοδίην, πρῶτοι δὲ βοῶν ἐπάσαντ᾽ ἀροτήρων, 
καὶ Tite joergens Δίκη Κείμ} γένυς ἀνδρῶν 


ἔπτιι ὑπουρανίῃη. 


P. 384. The commentator of the book of Aratus—This 
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commentary 18 not identical with the scholia edited by 
Bekker, Uf Hratosthenis Vatasterismorum Heliquic, rec. 
C. Robert, pp. 82-84. 


P. 385. Piato—This quotation is from Leges, 11. 677 ; 
but the phrases forming the conversation have been 
omitted, 


AOHN, Τὸ πολλὰς ἀνθρώπων φθορὰς sd le κατακλυσ- 
μοῖς Te καὶ νόσοις καὶ ἄλλοις πολλοῖς, ἐν οἷς βραχὺ τι τὸ τῶν 
ἀνθρώπων λείπεσθαι γένος, κιτιλ, ὡς οἱ τότε περιφνγόντες τὴν 
φθορὰν σχεδὸν ὑρεινοΐ τινὲς ἂν εἶεν νομεῖς ἐν κορυφαῖς που; 
σμικρῶ, ξώπυρα τοῦ τῶν ἀνθρώπων γένους διασεσωσμένα, κιτ.ὰ, 
καὶ δὴ τοὺς τοιούτους ye ἀνάγκη πὸυ τῶν ἄλλων ἀπείρους εἶναι 
τεχνῶν καὶ τῶν ἐν τοῖς ἄστεσι mods ἀλλήλους μηχανῶν εἷς Te 
πλεονεξίας καὶ φιλονεικίας καὶ ὑπόσ'᾽ ἀλλὰ κακουργήματα πρὸς 


5 ὃ - ΕῚ ~*~ 
ἀλλήλους ἘΠΤΙΡΟΘΊΝΓΙΡ, 


P. 387.—C/. with this table Pishnu-Purdia, book ui. 
chap, 1. and u,, and the Bombay edition, 1886. 

Stimasa seems to be a mistake for Tdinasa. 

Caitraka instead of caitra seems to have been derived 
from an erroneous reading of the beginning of the Sanskrit 
caitrakinipurushdd ydsed. 

Sudivya seems to have risen from a wrong divigion of 
the words Parasu (other readings Parabhu, Paraime) 
Divya. The Bombay edition reads prejithparainadiryd- 
dhydstasyd, 

Antata, the name of Indra in the fifth Manvantara, can 
hardly be combined with the Vibhw of Sanskrit tedition: 

Sindhu Heva.—These words, whatever their proper pro- 
nunciation may be, are not found in the Sanskrit text. 

Puru Muru is Sanskrit Uru Puru, but Pramukha ia a 
gross mistake, for the text has urupurusatadyumncprene- 
khéh, i.e, Urn, Puru, Satadyumna, and others. 

Nabasa and Dhiri he ng are mistakes for Nebiewge and 
Dhrishte, 

Firajas, Ascarvari, Nirmogha,—The Sanskrit text rune 
corucdscorvariniviseanirmoliddydads, which Alberuni has 
divided into vtrajet-eseorvarivdyised-nirmoha. Cf, Seor- 
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vari Vdrisea on p. 394. Wilson reads the second name 
Arvarivat, 

Maluivirya, name of Indra in the ninth Manvantara, 
instead of Adbiuta, rests on a misinterpretation of these 
words: iesiuim indrd mahkiviryd bhavishyadyodbhutd dvija, 

Sudharmeétman—The Sanskrit text has Sarvadharm. 

Devata- Vinupadevdsea, instead of Deravet and Upadeva, 
rests on a wrong division of the words devavinu pradewaser, 

Ficitra-adyd, a mistake for vicitrddyd, te. Peeitre ane 
others, 

Crur, Gabhi (sie MS.), Budhnyet-adyd, a mistake for 
vrurgabhivabudhnyddyd, we. Uru, Gabhira, Budhaye, ane 
athers. 


The same book relates, yiz., Vishnu-Purdne, mu, 
p. 20. 
On Prijeevrata, τὶ ibid. 1. p. ΙΟῚ, 


P. 389.—A pious women, viz., Arundhati, v. p. 390. 


Ῥ, 390.—On the Seven Rishis, or Ursa Major, ef, Cole- 
brooke, ‘* Essays,” 1. 310. 


_ P. 391.—The almanae or calendar from Kashmir for the 
Saka-year 951 (A.D. 1029) is quoted in two other places, 
i. 5 and i. &, 


P. 391.—On the ancient astronomer Garga, cf. Kern, 
Brhat Seihitd, preface, pp. 33 seg. 


P. 392. Only by 525 years. —CK on Vordhamikire note 
to p. 54. 


I, 392. Keranasira by Vittesvara.— Vide note to p. 
156, 


P. 394.—This table is taken from shnw-Purdna, book 
111. chaps, 1, and ἢ, 

2. Manvaentara : Dati Névishabhe.aA mistake for Dat- 
fond Raisherblee, 

Niseara.—Alberuni read Nirsave. 

Seorvert Varsee.—The author has wrongly divided the 
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word seorverivdyisea (ed, Bombay svorvartvdrisen), CF. 
note to ἢ. 347. 

4. Manvantara: Jyoft (read yotis) Dhditvwn,—Mistake 
for Jiyotindhitmean, 

ὑπ γον, as the author has, 1s a mistake for Catlrayn?. 

Meveke,—Hd. Bombay, Frmeake; Wilson-Hall, Veneta. 

5. Moenvantara: Rurdivebdiw has risen through the 
wrong division of the two words vedasrirurdivabdhn, 

lpera has by mistake been taken for a proper noun in 
the following words :—trdhvahdlustathvipearak. 

Subd (Sebi ?)—The Sanskrit text has δυο τη, 

Oo. Manrantave: Afeodinen—lThe Arahie text has ati- 
πη, Or are we to read μὰ instead of (ὕω ὁ ? 

Carshaynh (sand the Rish is) by ee: derived from 
the following passage :—suptdsinaiticarshayah, 

Q. Menvantara: Hav ye, in the Sanskrit tradition Bhwvii, 


= f 


Perhaps we must read , a instead of | a. 


ἡ μα γε (Wilson- Hall), medhdanpiti (ed, Bombay ). 
ce ie seems to have read Vedhadhviti, if we are not 


to read indas instead of aeoledu. 

10. Meanvcantara: Satya (W ilson-Hall). —The Arabic has 
something hke Saffreyd. 

Sulshelru.—The Arabic has Sushera instead of Sedyeketi, 
Perhaps the author has overlooked this word and copied 
the following one, viz., Sukshetree. 

11, Menaventarea : Niscera, in the Arabic viseara, 

Aynidhia = Aynitejas, The Arabic has aynitru 8), 
which is perhaps to be changed to poasl (ayiiteyns). 

Neghea—Wilson-Hall, Aneaghe. 

12, Menventare ; Sulaye,im the Sanskrit text sufeprised, 
Perhaps the author has read sutmydsea, 

Dyuti and Isednyas have by mistake bean derived from 
the following yerse— 

lapathritirdyutiscdnyehsaptomeastutapodha nah, 
Menvontera: Toterdorsiea, mistake for Tatucdar- 
sin, for the Sanskrit text has fatradargicn, 

Vyaye, mistake for Avyaye, The author seems to have 
read dhrifiman vyeyasea instead of dhritimdnarynayesen, 


14. Menventara: Agniba instead of Agnifd@hich, 
VOL. 11, Fa 
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Guidhra.—The ed. Bombay reads auigadhognidhran- 
sac, Other readings, Gridhra, Agnidhre. 
Yuktase and Jite are taken from the following verse— 


yihias-tothd-jitas-cdnyo-manuputrdn alah srini, 


P. 395.— Viilakhilyas are known as pigmy sages from 
the Vishnu-Purdna, but 1 do not find there this story of 
them and Satakratn. 


396. Bali, the son of Virocena, and his Vazir Venus, 
i¢, Sukra,— Pide Veshne-Purdna, τὰ, p. 19, note. There 
is a Hindu festival called alter him δα ΜῈ ας Ἢ, 182. 


BP, 397. Vishvu-Perdne—This quotation is found III. 


il, DP. 31. 


P, 398—The second quotation from Vishneu-Purdne is 
TEL. Ὁ; 23. | 
Kali, the son of Jashd (2).— Vide note to p. 382. 


P. 398.—The names of the Vyisas of the twenty-nine 
Dviipara-yueas have been taken from Pishyu-Purdne, [1]. 
111. pp. 34-37. ‘The author's tradition differs a little from 
the Sanskrit text,in sofar as he does not always combine the 
same Vyiisa with the same Dvapara, particularly towards 
the end of the list. The names agree in both traditions, 
except Tricrishan, for which the Arabic has something like 
Trivarte or Trivritia, Besides, in the word Rinajyeshtha 
(in Arabic Ainajertie) the author has made a mistake, 
The Sanskrit verse runs thus— 


ἐγ αν μεν, sapladase rincjyoshtidase smritak. 


Alberuni has read rintyyeshtoshiridse instead of rinapfyesh- 
fddese,and has wrongly divided these words into riej- 
yeshto-dshiddase instead of rinajyo vsitddase, Further, he 
has been guided by the analogy of jywishthe (the name, of 
the month), which in vernacular was pronounced jerfw, in 
changing rinajyeshte mto rinegertu, 


P. 398. Vishnu-Dharma.—In mentioning Viisndeva, 
Sathkarshana, &e., as the names of Vishnu in the yugas, 
this source agrees with the teaching of the sect of the 
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Bhigavatas or Paticaratras.— ire Colebrooke, “ Hissays, 1 
439, 440. 


P, 401.—The story of the birth of Vasudeva, z.c. Krishna, 
is related in the Fishnu-Purdne, book v. chap. 1. 


"9, 403. Lhe elildren of Kaeuruva, &e—The following 
traditions are taken from the Jfwhdihdrata: the dice- 
playing from book iL, or sabhdparcan ; the preparing for 
battle from book v., or udyogapur ran: the destruction of 
the five brothers by the cirse of the Brahmin from book 
xvi, or mausalaparvan ; their going to heaven trom book 
XVIL, Or πα ΜΕ ΡΥ asthdmikapa rea. 


The introductory sentence of this relation, οι οὐδ, 


hea gl! ΕΣ ἘΞ a8, literally, ‘The children of Kaurava 
were over theit cousins,’ is odd, and perhaps not free 
from a lacuna. Pindu had died, and his children grow 
up in Hastinapura, at the court of Kaurava, i.e. Dhrita- 
rishtra, their uncle, the brother of Pandn. One expects a 
sentence like ‘The children of Kaurava cherished enmity 
against (θὰ cousins, but as the Arabic words run, one 
could scarcely translate them otherwise than I have done, 
The children of Kanrava had “the charge of their cousins,” 


dec. 


P. 407. On the akshauhini ef H. H. Wilson, “ Works,” 
2d edit., iv. p. 290 (on the art of war as known to the 
Hindus). 

Moankalus seems to be a mistake for Myritlus. Cf. 
Kvratosthenis Catasterismorum eligi, ree. C. Robert, p. 
το. “The source of Alberuni seems to have been a bool: 
like the chronicle of Johannes Malalas, 

The second tradition, taken from a commentary on 
Aratus’ Phanomena (vide note to p. 97), 1s found in the 
same book, Lratosthenis, de, p. 100,98. For this informa- 
tion | am indebted to my colleague, Professor C. Robert. 


P, 408.—The number 284,323 of people who ride on 
chariots and elephants is a ἀνθ for 264,310. I do 
not see what is the origin of this surplus of 13 men. 
However, the wrong number must be kept as it is, since 
the author reckons with it in the following computation. 


ANNOT ADDONS, 


VOL. 11. 


P, 1.—The famous chronological chapter xlix, consists 

of two parts of very different value. Part i.,on p. 2-5, an 
explanation of the mythical eras of the Hindus, is taken 
from the Vishnu-Dharma, on which work ef. note to 1, 
Ῥ. 54. 
; Part 11., on p. §—14, containing information of a historical 
character, has not been drawn from a literary source. If 
the author had learned these things from any particu- 
lar book or author, he would have said so. His infor- 
mation is partly what educated people among Hindus 
believed to be historic and had told him, partly what he 
had himself observed during his stay among Hindus and 
elsewhere, That their historic tradition does not deserve 
much credit is matter of complaint on the part of the 
author (on pp. 10, 11), and that altogether the description 
of historie chronology, as far as he was able to give it, is 
by no means in all points satisfactory, is frankly admitted 
by the author himself fon p. 9). Whateyer blame or 
praise, therefore, attaches to this chapter must in the first 
instance be laid to the charge, not of Alberuni, but of his 
informants. What he tells us is to be considered as the 
vulgefa among educated Hindus in the north-west of India 
in his time. 

Although the tales which had been told Alberuni may 
ποὺ have been of a high standard, still it is much to be 
regretted that he has not chosen to incorporate them into 
his Jndica (ef. Ὁ. 11, 1-6). 

Whether his hope (expressed on p. 8}, that he might 
some day learn something more of this subject, was realised 
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or not, I cannot make out. However, the stray notes on 
Indian chronology scattered through his Conon Masuaieus, 
which he wrote some years after the /ndica, do not seem 
to betray that his Indian studies had made much progress. 

In all researches on Indian chronology, Alberuni’s state- 
ments play an eminent part, specially those relating to the 
epochs of the Saka and Gupta eras. Cf. among others 
the following publications :— 


Fergusson, “On Indian Chronology,” “ Journal of the Hovyal Asiatic 
Society,” vol. iv. (1870), p. 81: und “On the Saka, Samvat, and 
Gupta Eras,” vol. xii. (1850), p. 256. 

K. Thomas, * The Epoch of the Guptas,” ibid, vol. xiii, (1881), p. 524. 

Oidenberr, “On the Dates of Ancient Indian Inscriptions and 
Coins,” “Indian Antiquary,” 1831, p. 213. 

Fleet, ἢ The Epoch of the Gupta Era,” ibid., 1886, p, rq. 

Drouin, *Chronologie et Numismatique des Rois Indo-Scythes,” 
in * Revae Numismatique,” 1888, premier trimestre, pp. § sey. 

M. Miller, *‘ India, What can it teach us?” pp. 281, 286, 297. 


P, 2.—As the author had to compare a number of dif- 
ferent eras with each other, he stood in need of a common 
standard to which to reduce all of them, and for this pur- 
pose he chose the New-Year’s Day or first Caitra of the 
year 953 of the Saka era, which corresponds to— 

(1.) A.D. 1031, 25th February, a Thursday. 

(2.) A. Hijrae 422, 28th Safar, 

(3.) A. Persarum 399, 19th Ispandirmadh-Mih, 

The Nanroz or New-Year's Day of the Persian year 400 
fell on oth March 1031 A.D., which is the day 2,097,686 
of the Julian period (Schram). 


P. 2, 1. 30.—This refers to the year of the kaliynga 
3600, as there have elapsed τὸ divya years or 3600 years 
of the present ynga. On the next page Alberuni makes 
the calculation for the gange-year, or the year 4132 ΟἹ the 
kaliyuga. A kalpa being a day of Brahman, & years, 5 
months, 4 days correspond to 8x 720+ 5 x 60+ 4 2, or 
6068 kalpas, or 26,213,760,000,000 years. Of the present 
kalpa there have elapsed six manvantaras or 1,840,320,000 
years, seven samdhis or 12,096,000 years, twenty-seven 
caturyugas or 116,640,000 years, the kritaynga or 1,728,000 
years, the tretayuga or 1,296,000 years, the dvaparayuga 
or 864,000 years, and of the kaliyuga 4132 years; 50 
altogether of the seventh manvantara 120,532,132 years, 
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of the kalpa 1,972.948,132 years, and of Brahman’s life 
26,215,732.948,132 years, as stated p. 3, ll. 6-9 (Aehram). 


DL 3. 711 wes Laha told a to Fudhishthira, &e—The 
author of Vishnw-Dharie refers in these words to the 
third prrvan (ranepervan) of the Mahdbharate. 


P. 4, 1. 29.—From the beginning of Brahman’s life to 
that of the present kalpa there have elapsed 6068 kalpas or 
6065 = L008 x 4,320,000 or 26,423.470,080,000 years. Six 
manvantaras =6 x 72 x 4,320,000 or 1,606,240,000 years ; 
twenty-seven cataryugas=27 καὶ 4,320,000 or 116,640,000 
years; three yugas+4132 years = 3 = 1,080,000 + 4132 or 
3,244,132 years. he latter number represents the years 
elapsed of the caturynga; adding to it suecessively the 
other numbers of years, we find the numbers given 11. 29-31 
of thispage. The Arabicmanuscript has 26,425,456,200,000 
instead of 26,425,456,204,132 (Schram). 


P. 6, 1. 3.—In the book Sridhava, ce., ef. note toi. p. 158. 
Cand raby jt.—T first took the reading of the manuseript 


to be rer i but now I believe I can see a pale dot above 


the last consonant, so that we may read wk yds 


On the shashiyabde, or sixty-years cycle, ef. chap. [xu 
pP T23. 


P. 6, The epoch of the era of Saka, &e,—Alberuni 
speaks of this era in his Canon Masudicus (composed 
during the reign of Mastid) in the following terms: 


Me dole, pboac et gh) aly J i dag! daly wd a | 
ay ASM ἘΠῈΝ ur? han faa Liat τ nee nehaasaie 


tala ἀλλο PSS as ἥν, BAe ἘΣ δ, dhs wns rave Lanes mS 
Jill! 40. (Beginning of the sixth chapter, book 1, 
Sarat fram the Codex Elliot, now in the British Museum.) 
Translation: ὁ ΤῊ πὲ is called Κα in the language of 
the Hindus. The era most famous among them, and in 
particular among their astronomers, 1s the Sakakdla, i.e. 
the time of Sake, This era 18 reckoned from the year of 
his destruction, because he was ruling (rather, tyrannising) 
over it (i.e. over that time). In this as well as in other 
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eras it is the custom to reckon only with complete, not 
with incomplete or current years. 

Then the author goes on to give rules for the comparison 
of the Saka era with the Greek, Persian, and Muslim eras. 

A later anthor, “Abi-Said ‘Abd-alhayy Ibn Aldaliik 
Ibn Mahmiid Gardéai (Gardez, a town east of Ghazna), 
has reproduced the information of Alberuni on the Saka 
era in Persian. Not having the original (MS. Ouseley 240, 
Bodleian Library, Oxford) at my disposal, I give a trans- 
lation made years ago :— 


“The Hindu era is called ζω, because , [16 (aia) means 


fime, and Js (Saka) is the name of a king whose death 
was made an era; he did the Hindus a great deal of harm, 
so they made the date of his death a festival ” (Oxford 
méanuseript, Ῥ. 3 352). 

The place Avriir is also mentioned 1 in the hits Aatetntat. 


γμίς Elliot, ** History of India,” 1. 139, 143, 20 


P. 7. Al-arkand.—tyf, note to i. 312. The book does 
not seem to exist in the collections of Arabic manuseripts 
in Kurope. 


P, 8.—The pronunciation of the names Kanir, Bardari, 
Marigala, and Nirahara (Nira-griha 7) is more or less con- 
jectural. 

Alberuni identifies Meérigala with Telshesila (vol. il 
302), 7.6. the Taxila of the ancients. The name ἡ ἀν είν 
seems to be preserved in that of a reenge of fills dying onlay 
fino meailes to the south of Seer let hese (Cunningham, ‘ ‘Ancient 
Geography of India,” p. TI 1). The place is also mentioned 
in the Tiabuheli-Ndsirt. Vide Eliot, * History of India,” 
ll. 271, 273. 


P.9.—Divrlahia, a native of Multiin, is only twice men- 
tioned. Here the author quotes from him a method for 
the computation of the Saka era, and p. 54 a method for 
the computation of alargena. According to him, the 
Indian year commenced with the month Margasirsha, but 
the astronomers of Multan commenced it with Caitra 
(p. 10), 


Ῥ τὸ, Merhatakin.—The name occurs onl y in this one 
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place, If it were an Indian name, 1 should think of some- 
thing like! Frikathina (or Vrihathetu eer. Pac If it 18 
Turkish, it is a compound, the second part of which is 
tegin (as in Toghiwdiagin and similar names). As the 
author declares the dynasty to be of ‘Tibetan origin, the 
question is whether the name may be explained as ‘libetan. 


P. 10, Var—aAs the Arabic verb may be connected 
either with the preposition /i or with the accusative, we 
may read either fer or #r. 


P. 10,1. 25. He began to creep out.—tn the Arabic text, 
p- V.¥, 8, read τοὺς d=! instead of c=. sol. 


Pl ir. Acnil.—Only the three consonanta ALVA are 
certain. We may read them Kanit or Aanikiw, which 
would be a Middle-Indian Aanitkhe for Sanskritic Aan- 
ishie. Thus the name Turk was pronounced by tlhe 
Middle-Indian tongue as Juiukkhu, and Sanseritisized as 
Turusiliet 

This Aopyrus-story was reproduced by Muhammad 
“ΛΗ, Gf Elliot, “‘ History of India,” ii. 170. 


P. 13. Lagatdemdn.—The uncouth formation of this 
name seems to point to a Non-Indian (Tibetan ?) origin. 
I at first thought to combine it with the name of the 
Tibetan king, Langtarma, who abolished Buddhism, a.p. 
699 (v. Prinsep, *‘ Useful Tables,” Ἢ, 289), as our Lagatir- 
min was the last of a series of Buddhistic kings, and as 
the names resemble each other to some extent, However, 
this combination seems delusive. 


The name Kallar is written Aally Js. Could this name 


be combined with Awlusha (Kalusha ?), which e.g. occurs as 
the name of the Brahmin minister of the Mahratta Raja 
Sambal? 


P. 13, 1. 17. The Brahman kings —The word sémanta 
means tess, 

Kamel was a contemporary of the prince “Amr Ibn 
Laith, who died a.p.gtr. Gf. Elliot, ‘* History of India,” ii 
172. Is the name a hypokoristikon of one like Aamalev- 
aradhana ἢ 
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Anandapdla, Bhimapdle, and Trilocenapila mean hev- 
ang Siva as prolector, If, therefore, these princes, like the 
Indo-Seythian kings (οὐ Drouin, fierwe Numismetaque, 
1888, 48), were Siva-worshippers, we must explain the 
name Jip! perhaps as Joaipdila, ie. heving Durgé (the 
wife of Siva) its protector. Cy. the Hindu kings of Kabul 
in Elliot, “ History of India,” ii. 403 seg. (in many points 
antiquated), 

The name 7riloetuapile (here Tericanpil) has been 
much disfigured in the Arabic writing. Vide the Purn 
Jaipal in Eliot, ἔνε, 11. 47, 463, 464. 


PL 13, 1.14. Phe latter was killed. —The Arabic manu- 
script has (as, which may be read (Lai (arid est) or 
ad (interfectus est). I have not been able to ascertain 
whether the year in question was that of the enthronisa- 
tion of Trilocanapiila, or that of his death. I prefer, how- 
ever (with Reinand), to read Jad, “he wes killed,” because 
evidently the author stood so near to the events in ques- 
tion that he could have ample and trustworthy informa- 


tion, and that, in fact, an on «if ( \s3) seems here entirely 
ont of place. 


P. 13, 1. 22. The slightest renowent, literally one hlow- 
iy fore, a well-known simile for nohedy. Cf. ev. Hasan 
Nizami in Elhot’s “ History of India,” 1, 235, 1. 13. 


P.15.—For Alfaziri and Yakib Ibn Tarik, ¢f. note 
to1, 165, 169, 

Mulemmad Tin Isluik of Serakhs is mentioned only 
here and in the tables on pp. 16 and 18, besides in 
Alberuni's ‘‘ Chronology ” (English edition, Ὁ. 29). 


P, 16, 1.6 of the table.—It is not clearly said in the 
text that the anomalistic revolution is meant, but the 
numbers which Alberuni quotes leave no doubt on the 
subject. ‘The days of a kalpa are 1,577,916,450,000, which 
being divided by the number 57,265,194,142, give for one 
revolution a7gi pesos es days, or 27 days 33 ἢ, 18 min. 
33 sec , whilst the anomalistic revolution of the moon is 
Ὁ εἶδ οἱ to 27 days 13 h. 18 min, 37 sec., an agreement 
so very close, that every doubt that there could be meant 
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anything but the anomalistic revolution is completely ex- 
cluded. Moreover, the number of the revolutions of the 
apsis, 488,105,858, being augmented by 57,265,194,142, 15 
equal to 57,753,300,000, the number of sidereal revolu- 
tions; and, indeed, the revolutions of the apsis, pirs the 
anomalistic revolutions, must be equal to the sidereal re- 
volutions GAechrane). 


P, 16,—The note in the table “'The anomalistic revolu- 
tion of the moon is here treated,” &c., is not quite clear, and 
probably materially incorrect. That the term i! acl. 
means the anomaly [ἀνωμπλία in Greek, feradra (xevtpor) 
in Sanskrit), was first pointed out to me by my friend and 
colleagne, Prof. Forster; bat this note, which seems to be 
intended as a sort of: explanation of the term, does not 
exactly render what astronomers understand by cour y. 
Literally translated it runs thus: ‘The Hedggat-alhomer 
stands in the place of the apsts, because the result is its 
(whose ? the apsis’?) share, since it (the ddssat-alkamear) 


is the difference between the two motions” ἰς; πολ ἰὼ ΩΝ 


dS μα εν Le les gt (not “ἢ ol ae woah) 
Le we must translate the term as “falling to 
the moon as her lot or share,” viz., movement, in Arabic 


as ltl Therefore, in the Arabic text, pp. 
Γι nde Γ᾿, on write ils instead of Boke 


P. 19.—Abt-alhasan of Ahwiz 15 mentioned only in 
this place. He seems to have been a contemporary of 
Alfagziirt and Yaktib Ibn Tiirik. 


P. 20. Annis procrastinationts—Vile the author's 
“Chronology” (English edition), p. 73. Melanidésn, im 
Hindustan malinds. Vide Dowson, “ Hindustani Gram- 
mar, p. 255. 


P, 21, 1. 24.—A caturyuga or 4,320,000 solar years con- 
sists of 53,433,300 lunar months or 1,602,999,000 lunar 
days; so one solar year has 37143; lunar days, and the 
difference between the solar and lunar days of a ee 18 
11,3, The proportion 360 lunar days: 11-3; days 
= lunar days: 30 days gives for 2 the number of 
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2703 (>, which is equivalent to 976,17", Vide p. 24 
1. κ (δε εν), 


P. 22,}. 17.—Read 22} instead of 2317 (Schien). 


P. 23. Padendse—lhis seems to be an old mistake 
which has crept into the Arabic manuscripts of the works 
of Alfaziri and Yakib. C/. the author's ‘‘ Chronology ” 
(Ene@lish edition), p. 15. 


P. 27.—The rule given in the first fifteen lines of this 
page is completely erroneous, and consequently the ex- 
ample calculated after this rule is so too, The right 
method would be the following :—* The complete years are 
multiplied by 12; to the product are added the months 
which have elapsed of the current year. ‘The sum repre- 
sents the partial solar months. You write down the 
number in two places; in the one place you multiply it 
by 5311, t.c. the number which represents the universal 
adhimisa months. The product you divide by 172,800, 
ic. the number which represents the universal solar 
months. ‘The quotient you get, as jiy as i confeins com- 
plete months, ia added to the number in the second place, 
and the sum so obtained is multiphed by 30; to the pro- 
duct are added the days which have elapsed of the current 
month, ‘The sum represents the candrihargana, 7.7. the 
sum of the partial lunar days.” These two proceedings 
would be identical, if we were not to omit fractions ; but 
as an adhimisa month is only intercalated when it is ‘com 
plete, we must first determine the number of adhimiisa 
months, and, omitting the fractions, change them to days; 
whilst when we multiply beforehand by 30, the fractions 
of the adhimiiza months are also multiplied, which is 
not correct. This is at once seen in the example which 
he works out after this rule, and we wonder that Albe- 
runi himself did not see it. He is calenlating the abar- 
ganas for the beginning of a year, consequently also for 
the beginning of a month, and, notwithstanding, he is not 
at all surprised to find (p. 30) 28 days and 51 tinutes of 
the month already passed. 

The adhimisa days are nothing else than adhimisa 
months converted into days. Asthe number of the adhi- 
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misa months must be a whole, so the number of the 
adhimiisa days must be divisible by 30, Accordingly, the 
number quoted, p. 2g, 1. 30, not being divisible by 30, 15 
at once recognised as erroneous, and it 15 astonishing her 
he says in the following lines, “Tf, in multiplying and 
dividing, we had used the mouths. we should have found 
the adhimisa months and multiplied by 30, they would be 
equal to the here-mentioned number of adhimisa days.” 
In this case certainly the number ought to be divisible 
by 30. Perhaps he would have found the fault, if not, 
by a strange coincidence, the difference between the true 
value and the false one had been exactly 28 days or 
four complete weeks, 80 that though the number con- 
sidered is an erroneous one, yet he finds, p. 30, 1. 9, the 
right week-day. 

“Alberuni finds, p. 29. 1. 2, as the sum of days from 
the beginning of the kalpa to the seventh manvantara 
676,610,573,760. Il'urther, he finds, 1. 7, that from the 
beginning of the seventh manyantara till the beginning of 
the present caturyuga there haye elapsed 42,603.744.150 
days, and, |. 12, that till the beginning of the kaliyuga 
there have elapsed 1,420,124,805 days of the present eatur- 
yuga, Adding these numbers, we find that the sum of 
days elapsed from the beginning of the kalpa to that of the 
caturyuga 18 720,634,442.715; but as he finds, p. 30, |. 5, 
that from the same epoch to the ganuge-date there have 
elapsed 720,635,951,963 days, so the gauge-date would be 
1,509,248 days after the beginning cofthe kaliyuga. Now 
we know that the gauge-date is asth February 1031 (see 

ΒΡ. 2, 1.17, and note), or the day 2,097,686 of the Julian 
period, whilst the first day of the kaliyuga, as is generally 
known, coincides with the 18th February 3102 before 
Christ or with the day 588,466 of the Julian period, so 
that the difference of the two dates is 1,509,220, and not 
1,509,245 days. 

To this result we shall also come when working out 
Alberuni’s example after the method stated in the begin- 
ning of this note. Instead of Ὁ. 29, |. 16, we should then 
have: the years which have elapsed of the kalpa up to 
that year are 1,972.948,132. Multiplying them by 12, we 
eet as the number of their months 23,675,377,584. In 
the date which we have adopted as rauge-year there is 
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no month, but only complete years; therefore we have 
nothing to add to this number. It represents the par- 
tial solar months. We multiply it by 5311 and divide 
the product by 172,800; the quotient 727,001 ,63 33483 
represents the adhiméisa months. Omitting the frac- 
tions, we add 727,661,633 to the partial solar months 
23,675,377,584, and get 24,403,039,217 as the partial 
lunar months, By multiplying this number by 30 we 
get days, viz., 732,091,176,510. As there are no days 
in the normal date, we have no days to add to this 
number, Multiplying it by 55,739 and dividing the pro- 
duct by 3,562,220, we get the partial finarftra days, viz., 
11,455,224.575ieee22- this sum of days without. the 
fraction is subtracted from the partial lunar days, and the 
remainder, 720,635,951,935, represents the number of the 
civil days of our gange-date. Dividing it by 7, we get as 
remainder 4, which means that the last of these days is a 
Wednesday. Therefore the Indian year commences with 
ἃ Thursday, The difference between 720,635,951,935 
and the beginning of the kaliynga 720,634.442,715 18, 
as if ought to be, 1,509,220 days (δηλ αν), 

In the beginning of chap. 111., in the Arabic text, Γ ΟἽ. 8, 


it seems necessary to write .s and js¢4/\ instead of UI 


- Ὁ 


and ΝΕ 


P. 29, 1. 10, Thursduay.—The Arabic manuseript has 
Tuesday, 


P, 30,1. 10-17.—This ought to run as follows :— We have 
found above 727,661,633%4%% for the adhimisa months ; 
the wholes represent the number of the adhimiéisas which 
have elapsed, viz., 727,661,633, whilst the fraction is the 
time which has already elapsed of the current adhimésa 
month. By multiplying this fraction by 30 we get it 
expressed in days, viz., 40° days, or 28 days 51 minutes 
30 seconds, so that the current adhim4sa month wante only 
1 day 8 minutes 30 seconds more to become a complete 
month (Sera), 


P. 31, 1. 19.—The number 1,203,783,270 is found by 


adding the 30% 1,196,525 or 35,895.750 adhimiisa days to 
the 1,167,887,520 solar days (Sehram), 
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P. 31,1, 24.—The number of days from the beginning 
of the caturyuga to the gauge-date is here found by 
Palisa’s method to be 1,184,947,570, whilst p. 33, lL. 16, 
the number of days from the beginning of the caturyuga 
to that of the kaliyuga is found to be 1,183.435,350. ‘The 
difference between both numbers is (as it ought to be) 
1,509,220 days (Schrent). 


P, 33, 1. 24.—The method of Aryabhata is the same 
as that given before, only the numbers by which we are to 
multiply and to divide, are different according to his system, 
which supposes a different number of revolutions in a 
kalpa. According to Aryabhata the elder, a eaturyuga has 
1,577,917,500 days (see vol. i. p. 370, 1. 28). As to the 
revolutions of sun and moon, they seem to be the same 
as given by Pulisa, The tables, pages 16 and 17, are not 
quite correct in this, aus they give, for instance, for the 
revolutions of the moon’s node and apsis the roooth part 
of their revolutions in a kalpa, whilst in vol. i. p. 370, 1. 
16, it is said that, according to Pulisa and Aryabhata, the 
kalpa has 1008 caturyugas. But p. 19, 1. 15, the numbers 
4.320.000 for the sun and §7.753,336 for the moon are 
given as possibly belonging to the theory of Aryabhata. 
The same numbers are cited by Bentley in his “ Historical 
View of the Hindu Astronomy,” London, 1825, p. 179, a8 
belonging to the system of the so-called spurious Arya 
Siddhanta. It is doubtless the same system, for if we 
compare the number of days between the becinning of the 
kalpa and that of the kaliyuga, which Bentley states in 
the above-cited book, p. 181, fo be 725,447,570,625, with 
the same sum quoted by Alberuni, p. 33, |. 29, there can 
scarcely be a doubt as to the identity of both systems, 
especially as this number 725.447,570,625 is a curious 
one, giving Thursday for the first day of the kalpa, whilst 
the other systems give Sunday for this date. Of this book 
Bentley says, p. 183: “It would be needless to waste any 
more time in going over its contents; what has been 
shown must be perfectly sufficient to convince any man 
of common sense of its being a downright modern for- 
gery Ὁ and p. τοῦ, “The spurious Grahma Siddhanta, 
together with the spurions Arya Siddhanta, are doubtless 
the productions of the last century at farthest.” Perhaps 
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he would have chosen more reserved expressions, if he had 
known that this “production of the last century” was 
already cited by Alberunt. 

When we adopt these numbers for a caturynga, 1.6, 
1,577,917,500 civil days, 4,320,000 revolutions of the sun 
and 57,753,330 revolutions of the moon, and consequently 
5 3.433.330 lunar months, we find the numbers belonging 
to a yuga by dividing the above numbers by four, as in 
this system the four yugas are of equal length, ‘Thus 
we get for a yoga 394,470,375 civil days, 1,080,000 solar 
years, and consequently 12,960,000 solar months, and 
388, 800, oooselardays,1 3,358,334 lnnarmonths,400,7 50,020 
lunar days, 398,334 adhimiisa months, and 6,270,645 
tinaritra days, ‘To find the number 725,449,079,845 men- 
tioned, p. 33, |. 31, as the sum of days between the be- 
ginning of the kalpa and the gange-date, we are to proceed 
as follows :—From the beginning of the kaliyuga to our 
gauge-date there have elapsed 4132 years, which multi- 
plied by 12 give 49,584 as the partial solar months, This 
number multiplied by the universal adhimisa months 
398,334, and divided by the nmiversal solar months 
12,960,000, gives 152344327 as the number of adhimisa 
months. This number, without the fraction added to the 
solar months 49,584, gives 51,107 as the number of the 
partial lunar months, which multiplied by 30 gives 
1,533,210 as the amber of the partial lunar days, ‘This 
namber multiplied by the universal tinaritra days6,270,64 5 
and divided by τυ: universal lunar days 400,750,020 
gives 23,9902472785 as the sum of the partial finaritra 
days; and 23.990 subtracted from the partial lunar days 
1,533,210 gives 1,509,220 as the civil days elapsed of the 
kaliyuga till the gange-date. identical with the number 
found in note to p. 27. These 1,509,220 days added to the 
725,447,570.025 days which separate the beginning of the 
kalpa and the cali ivuga, give the number of 725,449,079,845 
days cited p. 33,1. 31. Finally, the number of days elapsed 
of Brahman’s life before the present kalpa, is got by multi- 
plying the number of days in a kalpa,#.r. 1,590,540,840,000 
(see page 370, vol. 1.) by 6068, the number of the kalpas 
elapsed before the present one (Sehram). 


P. 34, |. 32.—There ts here the same fanlt as that which 
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led Alberuni to a false result, p. 27, The multiplication 
by 30 must be made after dropping the fraction of the 
adhimiisa months, not before (Sefri). 


P. 36, 1. 1.—The lacuna must have contained a phrase 
like this:—‘*In three different places; they multiply the 
number in the lowest place by 77, and divide the product 
by 69,120.” This follows clearly from the explanation 
which he etves in the following page (Sc/ram). 


P. 36, 1. 9¢—Itead lunar instead of solar, in the Arabic 
(r rit, 7, last word), i aa instead of ¢ ἄχ. ΔΝ 


Ῥ, 36, 1. 1o,—The expression is a very concise one, so 
that it is not quite clear what is meant (1. 14) by the 
‘middle number.’’—It is to be understood in the follow- 
ing manner: ‘This number of the partial lanar days is 
written down in two different places, one onder the other. 
The one of these is ‘in the uppermost place” (1. 17); 
they multiply the lower number by 11, and write the 
product under if. Then they divide it, ae. the product, 
by 403,963, and add the quotient to the middle number, 
i.e to the product of eleven times the partial lnnar days 
(Schram). 


P. 36, 1. 26—A certain number of months 4 is to be 
divided by 65.25, If we wish to get the same result 
by dividing only by 65, we must subtract from A a cer- 
tain number οἵ which is to be determined by the equation 


—f. aA This equation gives for 1 the value 
O57 893 OS | | 
ce ae : Ee | 
ξεν ( te) or, reduced, Y= A {τ τ τα), or at last 
‘OST ἢ ἢν 
αἴ == Algiisy) }. The ec] nation X =A sige Ay ) Con alsa 
ἀπ ΑΝ, ᾿ 
be written in the form δυο τ τε ῥεΞΞ αἱ το, that is, as 


Alberuni states it (1. 30), “the whole divisor stands in 
the same relation to its fractions as the divided number to 
the subtracted portion ” (Sele). 


P. 36,1. 33,— Alberunt has not made the calculation given 
VOL. 1. 2A 
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above in a general way, but he has made it only for a 
special case, for the gange-date. He finds the fraction 
PERRI which he would find for every other date, as this 
fraction is independent of the namber A (Schram). 


P. 37, |. 26.—Here again a certain number of finariitra 
days A is to he divided by 63220). If we wish to get 
the same result by dividing only by 6374, or, which is the 
same, by τ. we mast-add to A arortain-number X, which 
is determined by the equation 


A+X_ aA 703 :) 103 -ττᾺ “ἢ πὴ 
Ys ee Nor =A 
“Tis 63ngaue (, Peaqiaega) (7° TEx τ 


=A ΕΞ ae) or X—A (: CBs ars )=4 (- ἧς) 
νι ΤΟΣ cLyER ret 30184420 


or at last, dividing numerator and denominator by 97, we 
find Y=__*__. The ,, are neglected (see p. 38, 1. 9) 
(Se/ream ). | 


Ῥ 38, |. 25.—The Arabic manuscript has 77,139, instead 
of 7739, as Dr. Schram demands; v. p. 39, |. 7, and p. 40, 1, 8. 


P. 39, 1. 20.—Here he grants that the 28 days which 
we get over 727,061,633 months are to be reckoned after 
the beginning of the month Caitra, so that the result 
found, p. 29, 1. 30, agrees with the 28th, not with the first 
Caitra (Sehram ). 


P. 39, 1. 24.—The middle number was multiplied by 
sau. a solar year has 305500 daye (1. 36), or 52 weeks 
1 day and 2452 ofaday. By adding the product of the 
munber of years multiplied by 7454 to this number iteelf, 
we get the sum of days by which these years exceed 
whole weeks. ‘The rest of the calculation is sufficiently 
explained by Alberuni himeelf ( Se/reem). 


P. 41, |, 19¢,—This is the same case as p. 36, only the 
numbers are a little different. If A is the number of 
months to be divided by 3275332, and we wish to sub- 
tract a number from 4 so as to get the same result by 
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dividing the ditference by 32 only, we have the equation 


do 4 =X 
32’ 32 


i609 ue ee : 
᾿ ( ἘΠΕῚ or X=4 ( $9537 _\ or X=4 ( 3:2} 5) 
ἄξεις i 1, = 100008, OF 3,00 


Albefini has again made the calculation for a special case, 
the gauge- date, and found the same fraction (Se/ren). 


P. 41, 1. 20.—* This number of days,” viz., the number 
of solar days corresponding to the given date (Seinen). 


P. 41, |. 33.—The M8. has 974 instead of 976. 


P, |. 3— The number of solar days, 1,555,222,000, 
is here ce as divisor instead of the number of adhimiéisa 
months, 1,593, 336, The fraction ought to be 9767 24°83, 
=976,+235., the common divisor 24 (Sere). 


P. 42,1. 6.—Alberuni does not seem to have understood 
Pulisa’s calculation which is correct, although there seems 
to be a lacuna in ite explanation. According to Pulisa’s 
theory, there are in a caturyuga 1,555,200,000 solar days 
and 1,593 3,330 adhimisa months. Dividing the first num- 
ber by the second, we get as the time within which an 
adhimisa month sums up 976, 104 θα γα, Soone would 
get the number of adhimiisa fauna by ae the given 
number of solar days by the number γος; but 
Pulisa prefers not to reckon with the fraction, so he 
diminishes the number of given days by a certain amount 
and divides only by 976. The number which is to he 
subtracted from the given days is easily found by the 
following equation :— 

Let 2 be the number of given solar days; we then have 


, ΣΟ _D-X ,, y_y» ( ae LS . το πῇ ( Je. 
oT yy: 976 OTT ες Ret ae 
or A= ἢ (te), 


Lb e200 00 0 | 


Now 354 is a common divisor to 104 bd and the divisor 
1,555,200,000. So we geb Y=2,,724aw just as Police 
finds it (Sefyam). 
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P, 42, 1. 22.—Not only is if not “quite impossible that 
this number should, in this part of the calculation, be used 
as a divisor,’ but it needs must be used as a divisor. 
This we see at once when, instead of working ont the cal- 
culation with special numbers, we make it ‘algebraically. 
Let S be the number of solar days in a caturyuga, and 4 
the number of adhimiesa months in acaturyuga. Then the 
number of days within which one adhimisa month sums 
up, will be found by dividing S by A. By this division 
we shall get wholes and a fraction; let the wholes be 


represented by @ and the numerator of the fraction by fe. 
We then have “- τ or πε 09... Now if, the 
given number of solar days benig D, we have to divide D 
by @4 = to get the number of adbimisa months, but as 


we wish to divide by Q alone, we must subtract from Ὁ 
a number XY, which will be fonnd by the equation 


i px ci 
"Ἢ i= i ira ε Ἰ ον ¥= p{ Tox sch) 
eles ἢ . q+ it mi : 


As A()+# is equal to 8, we have Y= ve where Δ 15 the 


number of solar days i in acaturyuga, eae must necessarily 
be a divisor in this part of the calculation ( Seforvem ). 


P, 42,1, 31.—As one tinariitra day sums up in 6359243 
lunar days (see p. 37, 1. 17), we have again the equation 
A re 


63 ἘΠ 6 63) 


at) or X=L (shtter) 


where Ὁ faprieents the number of the given lunar days, 


FV. 44, 1. 1.—The: number 720,635,951,063 is not 
correct, a3 we acca seen in note to p. 27. It is too 
great by 28 bate But the number of adhimisa days, 
21,829,849,018 (1. 10), 1s also 28 days too great. So the 
differen ca is oe correct, ‘There is the same fault as at 
p. 27. The caleulation onght to run as follows :-—The par- 
tial "ἢ days which have elapsed up to our gauge-date are 

720, 635,951, 935. This number is given, and what we 
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want to tind is how many Indian years and months are 
equal to this sum of days. First we multiply the num- 
ber by 55,730 and divide the product by 3,506,481; the 
quotient is 1 Pees 224.5754 534508 finaratradays.. W eadd 
11,455,224.575 tothe civil days; the sum is 7 32,091,176,510 
lanar days. Dividing this number by 30, we get as quo- 
tient 24,403,039,217 lonar months (and no fraction ; so we 
see that the date in question consists of a number of 
months only, or, what is the same, that the date corre- 
sponds to the beginning of a month). Multiplying the 
lunar months by 5311 and dividing the product by 178,111, 
we get 727,661,63314%244 adhimisa months; 727,661 633 
adhimisa months subtracted from the 24,403,039,217 
lunar months give 23,675,377,584 solar months, which 
divided by 12 give 1,972,948,132 years and no fraction, 
no we find the given date corresponding not only to 
the beginning of a month, but also to that of a year. We 
find the same number of years of which the gauge-date 
consists (see p. 20, 1. 17) (Se/eram). 


P. 45, 1. 12—This rule must indeed be based on some 
con plete aiendinee ἐστὶ @, for 1t 15 absolutely erroneous, 
as Alberuni rightly remarks (ἀρ). 


P. 46, 1. 1.—If we calculate from the beginning of the 
kalpa or the caturynea, there are in the epoch neither 
fractions of the adhimasa months nor of tinardtra days; 
but as the great number of days embraced by such long 
periods makes the calculation wearisome, the methods set 
forth in this chapter start neither from the beginning of 
the kalpa nor from that of the caturynga, but from dates 
chosen arbitrarily and nearer to the time for which they 
are to be employed. As such epochs are not free from 
fractions of the adhimisa months and tinaratra days, these 
fractions must be taken into account (Sehr). 


P. 46, 1. 27.—The numbers employed here do not belong 
to Brahmagupta’s, but to Pulisa’s system. The year taken 
as epoch is the year 587 Sakakila. As we have seen, p. 31, 
ll. 8-10, that in the moment of the beginning of our 
gauge-date or of the year Sakakila 953, there have elapsed 

244,132 years of the caturyuga, there must have elapsed 
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3,243,766 years of the caturyuga till the beginning of the 
year 587 Sakakala. We must now first caleulate the 
adhimasa months and tinaritra days for this epoch, Aiter 
Pulisa’s method (p. 41, 1, 29), we have: 3,243,766 years 
are equal to 38,925,192 solar months or 1,167 aes, ΤΩ 
solar days. This number multiphed by 271 and divided 
by 4,050,000 gives 78,128 8. As here the nearest num- 
ber is to be taken, we get ἢ 139, which, subtracted from 
1,165,755,760, vives 1,167,077,021. his latter number 
divided By O76 | gives as the number of adhimiisa months 
1,196,39lg?¢. Now 1,196,391 adhimiisa months are equal 
to 35,591,730 adhimésa ane which, added to 1,167,755,760 
solar days, give 1,203,647.490 lunar days. According to 
Pulisa’s theory (see p. 26, |. g), there are In a caturyuga 
1,603,000,080 lunar and 25,082,280 tinaratra days ; so one 
ftinariitra day sums up in 63¢;¢4; lunar days. Therefore 
we shonld have to divide the given number of lunar days 
i by 634327% but we prefer to subtract from / a certain 
number _J, and to divide the rest by 6342 or 495, ‘The 
a ; ies Pa ᾿ Ἐπ 
number A will be given by the equation eer = es 
i fT 7X 


Hah 
793 


i. 439 τ. τ 
(Siete) Lor X= (32 πε Fork =| 4 
3q0oTe 48980558 111 5750 ν 

τι ἢ, 


or nearly 11 ἃ τῷ 
ἜΤ 


Now J being equal to 1,203,647,490 lnnar days, 11 Z will 
be equal to 13, 240,122,390 lunar days; this number di- 
vided by 111,573 gives 118,667 "44. Taking the nearest 
number, we eared 118,608 from. 13,240, 122,390 and get 
13,240,003,722, which divided by 703 gives 18,533,57543 
as the au ber of tinaritra dave. This added to the 

203,647,490 lunar days gives for the date of our epoch 
the number of civil days 1,184, 813,915. 

This number divided by 7 ives 5 as remainder, Now 
the last day before the present caturyuga was a Mon- 
day (see p. 33, 1. 11), therefore the last day before our epoch 
is a Saturday, and any number of days elapsed since 
that epoch if divided by 7 will indicate by the remainder, 
the week-day counted from Sunday as 1, as it is said, 
p. 47. 1.19. Now the whole method is easily recognised 


This equation gives for \ the value = 
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as thoroughly correct, Instead of multiplying the partial 
solar days by yo2iijg, we multiply them by ταῖς, which 
is sufficiently correct, a8 γηξζόσυ 18 equal to ———_ 
τ 10 4 4 7 
As besides the whole adhimisa months there is yet a 
fraction of τὸς adhimisa months in our epoch, we add 5 
before dividig by 976. The caleulation of the finaritra 
days has already been explained; but as in our epoch 
besides the whole tinaritra days there is still a fraction of 
ἐπὶ unaritra days, we must add 497 before dividing by 
703. The whole proceeding is thus explained (Schram). 


P, 48, |. 11.—The ecaleulation has been made for the 
complete years elapsed before our gange-date. So we get 
the week-day of the last day before the first Caitra of the 
gauge-date, and if this is a Wednesday, the first Caitra 
itself is a Thursday; ef. p. 30, |. 9. 

The first day of this epoch corresponds to the day 
1.964.031 of the Julian period, Addime 133,655 to 
1,904,031, we have for the first Cattra 953 the day 
2,097,696 of the Julian period, as it ought to be (Schram). 


P. 48,1. 21.+-The 18th Isfandarmadh of Yazdajird 399 
corresponds in fact to Wednesday, 24th February 1031, 
the day before the first Caitra 953 SakakAla (see note to 
p. 2, 1. 17) (Schram). 


Ῥ, 49, 1. 22. By six years—The Arabic manuseript has 
seven Instead of sir, 


P. 50, 1. 1.—The method here employed is based on 
Pulisa’s theory. According to this theory, the solar days 
must be Giviies by O76 idee to get the adhimfsa months, 
Now 97633, with sufficient accuracy is equal to 976.8, 
or 28522, 

lf Ν represents the number of solar months, the solar 
days or 30 & are to be divided by #4252, or, what is the 
same, goo S must be divided by 29282. 

To get the finaratra days, the lunar days must be 
divided by 6323372 [888 note to Ὁ...6,1.2Χ}, Νον δ: 8 1 ἢ. 


(Osea T°330m 
It Il 


is equal to 73 or with sufficient accuracy 
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or at least equal to £10402, So the multiplications and 
divisions of this method are explained. 

The constant numbers which are to be added, are in- 
herent to the epoch. The year $88 Sakakila corresponds 
to the year 3,244,067 of the caturyuga; 3,244,007 years 
are equal to 38,928,804 solar months, or 1,167,864,120 
solar days, These solar months multiplied by 66,389 and 
divided by 2,160,000 give 1,106,502;{044, aahied isa 
months, or 35,895,000 adhimiaza davs. This added to the 
1,167,864,120 solar days gives 1,203,759,180 lunar days. 
Eleven times this number is equal to 13,241,350,980; this 
latter number divided by 111,573 gives 118678,443;5, 
or the nearest number 118,679. Subtracting this from 
13.241,350,980, the remainder is 13, 241,232,301, which 
being divided by 703, gives 18,835,323225 tinaratra days; 
these days subtracted from the Innar days give for the 
number of civil days 1,184,923,857. Dividing this last 
number by 7, we get the remainder 5; and as the last day 
before the present caturyuga was a Monday (see p. 33, 
I, 11), the last day before the epoch here adopted 1s a 
maturday, so that any number of days elapsed since that 
epoch, if divided by 7, will indicate by the remainder 
the week-day counted from Sunday ast, The first day 
of this epoch corresponds to the day 2,073,973 of the 
Julian period. We have found in our epoch the fr action 
θουτὶ ae LE rhe 

2q282 
or very nearly foie adhimisa month, so we must add 
661 before dividing by 29282. 


of adhimiasa month + “7, Which is equal to 


᾿ 69,600481 
The fraction of tinaritra days 242 is eqnal to ead 2 

: 210902 
or nearly to {{28.,.. Therefore we must add 96,601 before 
dividing by 2 iG 902, Alberuni has, metead of this number 
60,601, t the number 64,106, 4 instead of ῶ, and the last 
three numbers reversed (Schram). 


P. 50, 1. 35.—We had 780 months; adding thereto the 
23 adhimisa months, we have 803 months, which being 
multiplied by 30 give 24090, and not 24060 days, All the 


following faults are the consequences of this one (Sehran). 


P. 51, |. 2.—It ought to be “adding thereto 69,601, we 
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get the sum 79,560,601. Dy dividing it by 210,902, we 
Bee the juotient 377. ἢ. 2 δἰ κερθια days, and a remainder of 

fists, t.¢. the avames.” (Inthe Arabic text, p. ff ¥, 17, 
the reading of the MS. ought not to have been altered.) 
The correct result is 23.713 civil days. 1 we divide 
this number by 7, we find the remainder 4, which shows 
again that the last day Deere our gang ve-date is a 
Wednesday. By adding 23,713 to 2,073,973, we get for 
the first Caitra 953 the ep ,097 686 of the Julian period, 
as it ought to be (Sehkrame). 


Ρ 51,1. 4.—Read 377, mstead of 307. 


P, 51, 1, g—This method works with numbers much 
less accurate than the preceding it ΤῈ is assumed that 
one adhimasa month sums up in 324 solar months, So the 
solar months are divided by 324 ἘΞ by 228, or, what is the 
same, they are multiplied by τ . For the time within 
which an nariitra day sums ΠΏ, hace is simply taken 
6314, and the lunar days are AY by 634° or 724) or, 
what is the same, multiplied by jj. The epoch corre- 
sponds to the year 427 Sakakiila, or the year 3,243,606 
of the caturynga. This number of years is "equal bo 
38,923,272 solar months, which, multiplied by 66,389 
and divided by 2,160,000, give 1,196,33134 7,8" adlumisa 
months. The author has taken 1 196.332 aclhimiise months 
and neglected the little fraction πῇ τα, 80 that he has no 
fractions of adhimisa months. These 1,196,332 adhimiea 
months added to the 38,923,272 solar months give 
40,119,604 lunar months or 1.203.588.120 lunar days. 
Multiplying by 11, we have 13,239,469,320, which divided 
by 111,573 gives 118,661 49322] or 118,662. Subtracting 
this from 13,239, 469.3 320, we have 13,230.350,658, which 
divided by 703 gives 18,832,6463 it for the number of 
finarfitra days. So the fraction of finarftra days is TED 
very near to ‘that adopted by the author of the method, viz., 
τὰ By subtracting the finariitra days from the lunar days 
we σεῦ as the number of civil days” 1,184,755.474, which 
is divisible by 7. So, as the last day before the caturyuga 
was Monday, the last day before this epoch is also Monday, 
and the number of days elapsed since this epoch if divided 
by 7, will give a remainder which indicates the week-lay, _ 
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counting Tuesday as 1, ‘The first day of this epoch corre- 
sponds to the day 1,905,590 of the Julian period (Sehrant). 


P. 51,1, 24.- Ὁ is easily understood why this method 
is called that of the Siddhanta of the Seog [fis assumed 
that an adhimisa month sums up in 324 or 24 solarmonths, 
Now 224 solar months are equal to Ἵν me years. ‘There- 
fore this method is apparently an appli ication of the cycle 
of nmeteen years of the Greeks (SeArain), 


ἘΝ 32 months 17 days 8 ghati and 34 cashaka 
are only another expression for 324 months (Schram). 


P. κα, 1. to.—The number of civil days is 192096; 
dividing by 7, we have as remainder 2. As in this method 
(see note to p. 51, 1.9) Tuesday is to be reckoned as 1, 
this gives for the last day before our gauve-date Wednes- 
day. Adding 192,096 to 1,905,590, we get as the first 
Caitra 953 the day 2,097, 636 of the Julian period, as it 

oucht to be (Sehr). 


P. 52,1. 20. ALherken.—This book is mentioned only 
in this passage. The anthor calls it a cenon, Fin ie. ἃ 
collection of astronomical, chronological, and astrological 
tables and calculations. Whether it was an original com- 
position in Arabic or translated from Sanskrit, and from 
what original, we do not learn from him. ‘The word seems 
to be an Arabic rendering of ehorgenea. Alberuni quotes 
from this book the computation of an era the epoch of 
which falls 40,081 days later than that of the Persian era, 
and compares it with the gange-datie (p. 53). 


P. 52, 1. 22.—If the epoch should fall 40,081 days after 
that of the era Yazdajird, ΤῈ would fall on the first Caitra 
of the year 664 Sakakila; but this is not the case. ‘The 
first of Sha ban of the year 197 coincides with the begin- 
ning of Vaisikha 735. As there are 72 years to be suh- 
tracted, we should come to Vaisikha 663, and to begin 
with the beginning of a year, the epoch must be postponed 
to Caitra 664. But this is of no importance, as we shall 
see that Albernmi altogether misunderstood the method 
here given (Schiie). 
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P, 52, 1 24.—These two dates do not agree to a day, 
The first Ferwerdinmaih Yazdajird coincides with 16th 
dune 632; 40,081 days later was Monday, 12th March 
742, whilst the 2tst Daimiih of the year 110 of Yazdajird 
corresponds to Sunday, tith March 742. But as the date 
itself is erroneous, this is of no importance (Schram). 


P. 52, l. 27—As the numbers which form multiplica- 
tions ad divi isions in this method are identical with those 
of the Panca Siddhaintika (p. 51), we can reckon the con- 
stants by the directions there given, The epoch of the 
method of Al-harkan is the beginning of Shabiin of the 
year 197. But this date corresponds to the beginning 
of Vaisakha 735 Sakakéla. So we should have for this 
date the following calculation :—Subtracting 427 from 735 
years and I mouth, we get 308 yeara 1 month, or 36q7 
months ; 3097 multiplied by 7 and divided by 2 28 gives 
for the number of adhimisa months a Se ee the 113 3 
adhimisa months added to the 3697 solar ents rive 
3810 lunar months or 114,300 lunar days. This number 
multiplied by ΤΙ is 1,257,300; we add 514, which gives 
us 1,257; 514: this divided by 703 gives for the number 
of tinaritra daye 1769442. So we shonld have all the 
numbers wanted for our epoch 11, in fact, this epoch were 
the true epoch. But we have to add 864 months to the 
interval. Therefore these 864 months, which must always 
be added, must first be subtracted from the epoch, so that 
this latter is thrown back by 72 years. Now 72 years or 
864 solar months multiplied by 7 and divided by 228 give 
the number of 26122 adhimisa months. These together 
with the 864 solar months are 890 lunar months or 26,700 
lunar days, which multiplied by 11 and divided by 703 
give 417444 tinaritra days. So we have to subtract from 
the numbers first found 26122 adhimiisa months and 
417245 imaritra days. The number of adhimisa months 
inherent to our true epoch will then be 113118 -- 261: }Ὁ -- 
86222, or with sufficient accuracy 87 withont a fraction, 
and the number of jinaritra days 1759Hi—a17iii= 
13712°1, Therefore no fraction is to be added to the 
adhimésa months, whilst to the iinariitra days there must 
be added ΠῚ or nearly 11228. Therefore we must add 28 


wip ys 


(not 38) before multiplying by τὰς. The 114,300 lunar 
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days of the first epoch diminished by the 26,700 lunar 
days of the 72 years, give 87,600 lunar days. Subtract- 
ing therefrom 1371 finaritra days, we have 86,229 civil 
days, which being divided by 7 give as remainder 3, So 
the last day before this epoch is Thursday, and the number 
of days elapsed since the epoch of this method, if divideil 
by 7, will give a remainder indicating the week-day, count- 
ing Friday as 1. The first day of this epoch corresponds 
to the day 1,991,819 of the Julian period (Av/rcn:). 

ΤΙ 53, 1. 1.—It must be 28, not 38. (see preceding note) 
GSe/urdin). 


Ῥ 53, 1. 6.— We mnuet add 1, if we wish to have the week- 
day of the date itself, not that of the last day before it. 


*. §3, 1. 8.—Here Friday is considered as the first day 
of the week, not, as in the Indian books, Sunday. ‘This 
ought to have been remarked (Sehiain), 


P. 53,1. 9,.—Alberuni’s notes to this method of Al- 
harkan are perhaps the weakest part of his work, His 
very first remark shows a complete misunderstanding of 
the whole calculation. The methed is correct, for the 
months of the seventy-two years with which it begins are 
solar. Τί, 85 Alberuni would have them, they were lunar, 
and the rest of the months, as he understands it, were lnnar 
too, then the calculation would simply be nonsense; for 
finding adhimiisa months is nothing elee than finding the 
number which we must add to convert solar months into 
lunar ones. But when the months are already lunar, how 
ean one add anything to them to make them once more 
lunar? (Sele). 


P. 53, 1. 15,—The example he works out is as erroneous 
as the remarks on the method itself. It must be clear to 
any body who examines the method given on p. §2, that by 
the words (1. 29), ‘Add thereto the months which have 
elapsed between the first of Sha biin of the year 197 and 
the first of the month in which you happen to be,” there 
ean only be meant solar months. The author fixed the 
initial epoch in his calendar by saying “1 Sha biin 197," 
instead of fixing it in the Indian calendar by saying 
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‘first Vaigakha 735. This accidental circumstance, which 
is of no consequence, induced Alberuni to think that he 
was to take the interval in lunar months, as the Arabic 
calendar has only lonar months, and he did not notice 
that lunar months mm this part of the calculation would be 
absolutely impossible. He takes, in fact, in the example, 
the interval in lunar months, for there are 2695 lunar 
months between the first Sha ban 197 and first Rabi' L 422, 
and to these 2695 lunar months he adds the 864 months 
which he knows to be solar. ‘Then he changes all these 
mingled months, of which the greatest part are already 
lunar, to lunar ones, as if they all were solar, and at last 
he wonders that the result is nonsense, and tries to amend 
the method. The only fault in the matter is that he did 
not understand the methed. 

If we wish to exemplify the method of the canon A/- 
herken in the case of our gange-date, ἐν, the first Caitra 
953 Sakakala, we must proceed as follows :—Subtracting 
from 953 years 735 years I month, we get as interval 217 
years ΠῚ months or 2615 solar months; adding thereto 
664 solar months, we have 3479 solar months, This 
multiplied by 7 and divided by 228 gives for the number 
of adhimfisa months 106355; adding the 106 adhimiisa 
months to the 3479 solar months, we eet 3565 lunar 
months, or 107,550 lunar days. We add 28, and multi- 
plying 107,578 by 11, we have 1,183,358, which number 
divided by 703 gives the number 1683208 * for the timariitra 
days. Subtracting the 1683 fimaritra days from the 
107,550 lunar days, we have 105,867 civil days. We 
add 1 in order to get the week-day of the first Caitra 953, 
and dividing by 7, we get as remainder 7. And as here 
Iriday is considered as 1, so 7 corresponds to Thursday, 
and the first Caitra 953 is found to be Thursday. by 
adding 105,867 to 1.991,319 we have for the first Caittra 
of the year 953 the day 2,097,686 of the Julian period, as 
it ought to be (Selim). 


P. 53, 1. 33—The emendation is as erroneous as the 
example was. The 25,958 days are counted from the 
epoch falling 40,081 days after that of Yazdajird to the 
first Shabin 197. But 25,958 days are equal to $79 
Arabic months, or 73 years and 3 months. Farther, he 
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takes again the interyal in lunar months, so that now in 
the amended method he has nothing but lunar months, 
which he changes to lonar months as if they were solar. 
So he gets a number which is, of course, absolutely errone- 
ous, but he thinks it to be correct, for in the last instance 
he commits a new fault by svifraeting 1 instead of adding 
it. And so by an accidental combination of different faults 
he finds by chance a week-day which agrees with that of 
the day before our gauge-date (ASe/ren.) 

P, 54, 1. 12.—As the multiplications and divisions of 
this method have already been explained in the note to 
pp. 36 and 37, we have here to account for the constant 
numbers only which are inherent to the epoch. The 
epoch is 854 Sakakéila, which corresponds to the year 

ΤΟΥΣ, ΘΒ. 3 of the kalpa. Multiplying 1,972,948,033 
by 12, we find 23,675,376,396 solar months, which mul- 
tiplied by 1,593,300,000, the adhimiisa months of a kalpa, 
and divided by 51,840,000,000, the solar months of a kalpa, 
give the quotient 727,661,5977'°3, as the number of 
adhimiisa months. Adding the 727,661,597 adhimisa 
months to the 23,675,376,396 solar months, we have 
24,403,037,993 lunar months or 732,091, 139,790 lunar 
days. This latter number multiplied by 25,082,5 50,000, the 
iinariitra days of a kalpa, and divided by 1,602 ,999,000,000, 
thelunardaysofa kalpa,¢ivesforthenumberof tinaritradays 
11,455,224,0003+7451. Subtracting the 11,455.224,000 
linaritra days from the 732,091,139,790 lunar days, we 
find as the number of civil days elapsed from the begin- 
ning of the kalpa to this epoch 720,635,915,790, a number 
which divided by 7 gives as remainder o. So, as the last 
day preceding the es was a Saturday (see p. 28, 1. 31), 
the last day before this epoch is also a Saturday, and 
any number of days elapsed since this epoch, if divided 
by 7, shows by its remainder the week-day counted from 
Sunday as 1. ‘The fraction of the adhimiisa months in- 
herent to the epoch ΠᾺΡ been found to be ἢ. Now 


20 | 
τ ἔτ 1s equal to το co , or very nearly $2; so we add 29 
before dividing by 65. The fraction of the tmar ‘bra days 
. ” πὰ : > 2 πὶ τ ᾿ a δ = at ae ia 
is #47401. Now again $47451 ig equal to - aE: 703 = ῸΡ 
2 


nearly 888. 80 we add 686 (εἴας 6 dividing by 703. 
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The first day of this epech coincides with the day 
2,061,541 of the Julian period (Achren), 


P. 55, 1 §.—This method consists in finding first the 
difference of the mean longitude of sun and moon. The 
numbers are Pulisa’s, Τ' iss are In 4a caturyuga 4,320,000 
revolutions of the sun, and 4$7,753.3 nse popole nls of the 
moon, ‘he difference, 53,433,336,18 the number of lonar 
months, In every lunar month the moon gains one revolu- 
tion or 360 degrees overthe sun. Dividing 53,433,336 by 
the solar years 4,320,000, we find as the number of lunar 
months belonging to one solar year 124333 τ Soin every 
solar year the moon gains over the sun 12433775 revolu- 
tions. 

Omitting the whole revolutions which have no interest, 
the moon ee over the sun 132778 revolutions, or, what 
is the same, 132,58, degrees. Now 41,53, deorees are equal 
to 46,55, or to 4074 minutes. &o the moon gains over 
the sun in every solar year 132 degrees 462+ minutes. 
By Lat a ae the number of years by 132 degrees 
4624 i+ minutes, we find the number of degrees which 
the moon has gained in the given interval over the 
sun. Now if in the beginning of this epoch sun and 
moon had been together, this would be the difference 
of the mean longitude of sun and moon, But as this 
was only in the beginning of the caturyuga, but not at 
the moment of our epoch, there is an initial differ- 
ence between the longitudes of sun and moon which 
must be added. Our epoch, or the year 821 Sakakéla, 
corresponds to the year 3,244,000 of the ecaturyuga. 
Multiplying 3,244,000 by the number of lunar months 
5 3.433.336, and dividing by the number of solar years 
4,320,000, we find that in these 3,244,000 years the 
moon gained over the sun 40,124,477114 revolutions. 
Dropping again the whole revolutions, we see that the 
moon was in advance of the sun at the moment of our 
epoch by 1232 revolutions, or 112 degrees, Therefore these 
[12 degrees must be added, and all the numbers of this 
method find in this their explanation. The result for our 
cauge-date, 358° 41° 46", is the number of degrees, minutes, 
and seconds by which the moon is in advance of the sun 
at the moment of the beginning of the sofer year $21, that 
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is, in the moment when the sun enters Aries. As in the 
beginning of the lnni-solar year sun and moon must have 
been in conjonection, tle beginning of the luni-solar year 
has preceded that of the solar year by an interval which 
was just sufficient for the moon to make 358° 41’ 46" in 
advance of the sun. Now as the moon gains 360 degrees in 
a lunar month or 30 lunar days, so she gains 12° in every 
lunar day, Therefore dividing 358° 41° 46° by 12, we get 
the number of lunar days and fractions by which the luni- 
solar years beginning preceded that of the solar year, The 
fractions of the lunar days are changed to ghatis and casha- 
kas. Thereby we get 29 days 53 ghatis 29 cashalkas as the 
time by which the beginning of the loni-solar year pre- 
ceded the sun’s entering Aries, in agreement with the frac- 
tion of the adhimisa month found on p, 31,1. 17. For 
ἀπ τ adhimisa months are also equal to 29 days 53 ghatis 
29 cashakas. The number 27 days 23 ghatis 29 cashakas 
which he wives, p. 55, |. 25, 1s cbtained by dividing 328° 
41° 46°, and not 358° 41° 46°, by 12 (Sehr). 


en Ϊ, 17.—The Arabic manuscript has 328 instead 
re 


Ρ, 55,1. 33.—The number is 132° 463}, and not 132° 46’ 
34” (as the Arabic manuser ipt has). Therefore the portio 
anni is nob ri” 3° §2° so, but 11 days 3 ghatis 53 
cashakas 24”; and the portio mensia not O° 55° 19” 21} 
τοῖν, but o days 55 ghatis 19 cashakas 221}, 

The reason of this calculation is the following :—In 
a year or 12 solar months the moon gains over the sun 
132° 4644. As she gains 12 degrees in every lunar day, 
the twelfth part of these degrees will represent the sum 
of lunar days and their fractions which the solar year con- 
tains over 360, that is to say, the sum of adhimiisa days 
and their fractions. One solar month containing Ὁ 
adhimiisa days 55 ghatis 19 cashakas 271, the number of 
solar months within which one idhimdes month or 30 
lunar days sum up, will be found by dividing 30 days by 
o days 55 ghatis 19 cashakas 27”. ‘This gives 2 years 8 
months 16 days 3 hati 55 cashaka, 


P, 56, |. 1—There must be a great lacuna, for the first. 
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lines of this page are absolutely without meaning. IJ am 
inclined to attribute this lacuna to the souree whence the 
author drew this information, ae. the Arabie translation 
of Karanasira. 


P. §9, 1. 23.—The calculation shonld bea made in the 
following manner :—The sum of days of the kaliynga is 
multiplied by the star-eycles of a kalpa and divided by the 
elvil days of a kalpa, viz., 1,577.916,450,000, Bowe get the 
revolutions and part of a revolution which the planet has 
made during the time elapsed since the beginning of the 
kahyuga, But in the beginning of the kaliyuga all planets 
have not been in conjunetion ; “this was only the case in 
the beginning of the kalpa, Therefore to the fractions 
of revolutions which the planet made since the beginning 
of the kaliynga, we must add its place at ‘this begin- 
ning itself, ic. the fraction of a revolution which every 
planet had at the beginning of the kaliynga, the whole 
revolutions being of no interest. But Brahmagnpta adds 
these numbers before dividing by the civil days of the 
kalpa, and this is quite natural, both fractions having by 
this proceeding the same divisor. Therefore what he calls 
the fasts, ought to be the fraction of every planet at the 
beeinnine of the kaliynga multiplied by the eivil days of 
the kalpa; but he has made a great; mistake, Instead 
of multiplyi ing the fractions by the civil days of a kalpa, 
viz, L577; 916, 3,450,000, he has multiplied them by the 
years of a kalpa, viz., 4,320,000,000, Therefore all num- 
bers given on p. 60 as the bases are entirely erroneous. 
To find the fractions for each planet and the iases we have 
the following calenlation: From the beoinning of the kalpa 
to that of the kaliynga there have elapsed 1,972,944,000 
years; so to pet the places of the planets at the beginning 
of the kahiyuga we ought to multiply the revolutions 
of each planet by 1,972.944,000, and to divide them by 
the years of a kalpa, 4,320,000,000. As these two num- 
hers have the common divisor 432,000, we multiply the 
revolutions of each planet by 4567 and divide them by 
10,000, This will give us the place of the planet at the 
beginning of the kaliyuga. We have thus for the single 
planets :— 

For Mars, 2,296,828,522 revolutions multiphed by 4567 

VoL. 1, 2 B 
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and divided by 10,000 give 1,048,961,585 "uly revolu- 
tions ; so the place of Mars at the beginning of the kali- 
yuga is οὐ 74, of a revolution. 

For Mereury, 17,936,998.984 revolutions multiplied by 
4567 and divided by 10,000 give 8,191,827,43 5{s000 TEVO- 
lutions; so the place of Mercury is {fy revolutions. 

For Jupiter, 364,226,455 revelations multiplied by 4567 
and divided by 10,000 give 166,342,221 yyw revolutions ; 
so his place is τ ὗν revolutions, 

For Venus, 7,022,389,492 revolutions multiplied by 
4567 and divided by 10.000 give 3,207,125, 28034754; 3-80 
her place is τ βάν revolutions. | 

For Saturn, 146,567,298 revolutions multiplied by 4567 
and divided by 10,000 give 66,937,284,°3%5, revolutions ; 
and his place 1 18 ὑοῦ revolutions. 

Por the stn’s apsis, 480 revolutions multiplied by 4567 
and divided by 10,000 give 21934, revolutions; and its 
place Is Ji te revolutions. 

For the moon’s apsis, 488,105,858 revolutions multiplied 
by 4567 and divided by 10,000 give 222,01 7,0 4.5 οἷν 
revolutions ; and its place ia 7th, revolutions. 

For the moon 's node, 232,311,168 revolutions multiplied 
by 4567 and divided by 10,000 give 106,c96.510;4A4f) 
revolutions ; and its place is 423, revolutions. 

Multiplyin g now the place of every planet by 1,577, 
g16,450,000, we get the following feses for the single 
planets :— 


For Mars, 1,573,813,867,230. 
τ Mercury, 1,560, 555,451,500. 
1» dapiter, 1,575.549,575-325- 
>) WenUs, 1,572,235,950, 750. 
Ms Saturn, 1,572,551, 534,070. 
» the sun's apsis, 440,820,95 3,200, 
» the moon's apsis, §50,061,674,470. 
» the ascending node, 671, 561,241,120 (Sehkram), 


P. 67, 1. 14. A. 161— According to p. 15, the year was 
AW. 154. (€/. note to 1. 169. 


P. 71—With the orbits of the planets εὐ, Sitrya-Sid- 
dhdnia, XU. 90, note. 


Po. 7. 
pages, it jan yes to a ἀρηδα ἐμὰ here 


of these 
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(τ) λα toil! means the frue distonce = Sanskrit 
nucnlakarn, 

(2.) That asia! jeall means the Irue distance of the 
shadows ends and 


aT 


= “ 4 ? ra ᾿ ΠῚ ΓΟ a + πα ἢ 
(3.) Sinus fotus, MS! λον =Sanskrit ἐγ ἐν or ᾿γ ἐγ, 


means fhe sins of three τοι ἐπε signs or GO degrees, 1.0. the 
radius, 


P. 74, 11.17, 18.—Instead of TC = = the Arabie manu- 


script has KC = τ, which has been corrected by Dr. 
Schram, 


P. 75,1. 34.—The lacuna must be something hke the 
following :—* For AC must be divided by the divisor kept 
In memory ἢ (Se/rene). 


P, 78, 1. 27.—This and the two following passages are 
not clear, Alberuni does not seem to have understood 
the subject, for the shadow is neither the greatest nor the 
mean, but the true shadow; and the shadow from which 
one is to subtract, (2.1581, isnothing else than the earth's 
diameter, which also is neither the mean nor the greatest, 
but always the same (Δ γι]. 


P, 79,—Alihwitrizmé is mentioned here and il, 114 (on 
the various colours of eclipses). According to ἐμ δὶ, 
p. PVF, he composed an epitome of the Sindhind (Brahma 
Atddiviate) He is famous as the author of a work on 
algebra, edited by Hosen, London, 1831. Cf. also L. 
Rodet, 2’ Algébre a’ Alichawiiric met et les Methodes fadienne et 
Grecque (Journal Asiatique,” 101 (1878), pp. καὶ seq.). 


P. 32. Fiwo suns, fu moons, de.—This theory, as well 
as the expression jist (a name for the polar star Ὁ}. Seem 
to be of Jaina origin. (ἢ, Colebrooke, ‘‘ Essays,” 11, 201. 


P. 84.—C. with this table of the Nekshotras a paper of 
Thibant, “The Number of the Stars constitu ting the several 
Nakshatras according to Brahmagapta, ὅσο, ἡ the “ Indian 
Antiquary,” 1885, p. 43; also Colebrooke, “ Mesays,” 1. 
284, and Mirya-Siddhdnta, p. 321. 
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P. 80, 1, 32.—In the Arabie text, p. ΓΙΞΊ, 15, read Wall 
instead of .2*'. The number of years is 1800, not 2800, 


P. go. AKaliigeke.—This term (also fitldvige) is ex- 
plained in Sitrya-Siddhdnta, note to 1x, δ, 

The work Ghurrat-lzijdt, only once mentioned, is per- 
haps identical with the Avtéh-alghuwrra, which Alberuni 
quotes in his “Chronology” (my translation, p. 15 ef 
pessime)|, Its anthor was Abi-Muhammad Alniib Alamuli, 
who has used the work of Yakib Ibn Tarik. (/. note to 
1, 1609. 


P. go, 1. 21.—Fmendation of the khendathddyeke (also 
on p. gt), i.e. Uttarakhandakhidyaka, 

On Vijayanandin (1. 26), the author of Keranatilata, ef. 
note te 1. p. 156. 


P. tor.—The enumeration of mountains, here taken 
from the Metsya-Purdue, may be checked by the help of 
Vishun-Pardne, τ 141, note 2, and 11. 191 sey. The last 
name is written faidshty in the Arabic, which I cannot 
identify with an Indian name, Perhaps if is a blunder 
for qehdshir, which might represent moahdseilea.  Vaele 


Vishyu- Purdue, IL. iv. p. 197. 


P. 10o1.—On the darrel egend, cf. Vishnu-Purdna, 111. 
vill. p. &1, note. 


P. 102.—The story of Soma, the husband of the daughters 
ef Prajipati (the lunar stations), occurs in its elements 
already in the Vedie period, (fH. Zimmer, A/tindisches 
Lelien, pp. 355; 375- 


P. to4.—On the Hindu theory of ebb and flow, ef, 
Vishne-Purdne, 11, 203, 204. The two names, of which | 
have not found the Indian equivalents, are written dij 
and vii in the Arabic. 


P, 105. The Vishnu-Purdna seys—The author seems 
to refer to Vishne-—Perine, LL. iv. p. 204: “The rise and 
fall of the waters of the different seas is five hundred and 
ten (not 1500) inches” (or finger-breadths). 
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P. 106,—The author's theory of the origin of the Diba- 
jit has already been mentioned, vol. i. 233. 


P, 110,—As to the strictures of the author on the sin- 
cerity of Bralmagupta, ¢f note to p. 25 (here i. p, 263). 
The passages which excited the indignation of Alberuni 
do not express the view of Krahmagapta, but were simply 
taken by him from older books—in fact, written pilrve- 
sistrdnusdret. Cy, Kern, translation of δι ματι εἰ, 
note to chap. ill. vy. 4 (Ὁ. 445). 


P, 114, 1. 12. Aineds of eclipses —Head imstead of this, 
colours of the eclipses. On Alkhwariami, ¢f. note to 11, 79. 

What the author here mentions asa view of the Hindus, 
agrees literally with Sitvya-diddhdnta, vi. 23. 


P, 116.—On the Ahenidethddyate, the Sanskrit original 
of the Arabic Siwlind, ef. note to 1.153, 154. 


P. 118.—On the Srihagjdtakam of Varihamihira, εὐ 
note to 1. 219. 


P. 119,— ules for finding the dominants or regents of 
the day, month, and year are given in the Sidmyed-Sul- 
ἐμ, 1. 51,5235 xu. 78, 79. 


P, 120.—On the srtidiere (7) of Mahideva, not to be 
confounded with the book of the same title by Utpala, 
ef. note to L 157. 


P. 120, Tulle of the serpents.—The names of this table 
must be compared with the names in Vushow-Purdnd, 11. 
74,285. The words Subbu and Cofrahasty seem to be mis- 
takes of the Arabic copyist for Vdsuly and Cahruhasin. 


ΠΤ, t21,—The names of the dominants of the planets are 
not known to me from a Sanskrit source. Therefore the 
pronunciation of some of them remains wnecertain. 


Pp. 121, 122.—The names of the dominants of the 
Nakshatras are given by A. Weber, Ueber den Vedakealen- 
der Namens Jyotisham, p. o4. Cf. also Suryo-siddhania, 
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vill, 9, pp. 327 sey., and Vishnw-Purdne, ΤΙ, viii,, notes on 
pp: 276, 277. 

Instead of Mitra, the deity presiding over Anuradha, it 
would perhaps be better to write JJerre, and in the 
Arabic yolches (Vishniu-Purtine, it, p. 277). 

The latter part of this list in the Arabic text is not free 
from confusion. 

The regent of Uttarabhidrapadd is placed side by side 
with Piirvabhidrapadd, whilst the latter station 15 left 
without its regent, which is aja ehapat (Sdrya-Suldheinte, 
p. 343). A part of this word seems to be extant in the 
equare for «svin?, which has js ἕο], Perhaps this is to be 
read asvin ajaikapdd, ολξ οὶ 4), in which case the Arabic 
copyist has made two blunders, dropping part of the word 
mjatkepdd and placing it in the wrong square. 


| P, 123.—On the sixty-years cycle of. Siurya-Seldhdute, 
1.55, and xiv. 17; Varihamihira, Brificat-Sarihetd, vii. 


P. 125.—For the names Samvyatsara, Parivatsara, &e., of. 
Lrifet-Samhitd, viii. 245 Sirya-Siddhdnta, xiv. 17, note ; 
Weber, Ueber den Vedakalender genannt fyolishem, Ὁ. 
34-36. 

Pp. 127, 128.—The dominants of the single /ustra are 
given in Lrikad-Samhitd, chap. viti. 23. | 

The names of the single years exlibit some differences 
from the Sanskrit text (Brijat-Semhaitd, vill. 27-52). 

No. 8, (Q~ty instead of bidira, has risen from a wrong 
division of the words of the text— 

srimukbiobhdvasdivvdit, 
Le. srimulhe-bivdiva-sdhvau, 

No. 9, ust instead of 5 = aren, is perhaps a mis- 
take of the copyist of the Arabic text. 

No. 16, Us eishe (in Kern's edition vrisiit), is not a 
mistake, but a different reading. ‘he word in brackets 
(Vrishabha) is to be cancelled, | 

ῳ Καὶ 

No. 18, unaj, “ati, cannot be combined with γε δύο, 
Τὸ corresponds to neta. Cf. Kern's various readings to 
chap. vill. 35. 
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No. 30, pe. The name of the thirtieth year is dur- 
muha. Perhaps the reading A> has risen from a 
wrong division of these words (vill. 38)— 

manmeatio “sya ρει ἔοι durmukhah, 
so as to represent the elements τεὸν οὐ)", 

No. 34, “τὸν (serve), seems to be a mistake for germane 
OY se oar. 

No, 40, prdvasu is the reading of some manuscripts 
for pavebhdva, Cf. Kern, various readings to viii. 41, 

No. 48. This year is ΕΠ εΗ dnaula by Kern, but the 
reading of Alberuni, ΦΊΛΗ, occurs also in Sanskrit 
manuscripts. C7. various readings to Vill. 45. 

No. 56, The 43) of the text seems to be a blunder of 
the copyist for dundubha i (vill. 50). 

No. 57. eigtira or a πηγή ri, the reading of certain manu- 
scripts instead of μον i (viii, 50). 

No, 58 and 60, The words SUS (instead of ps,) and 

fe 


of =rakliksha and ksheya, seem to be examples of a 
a 


phonetic change between s/ and +. 
The same list of names is given in Strya-Siddhdnta, 1 
55, note, 


P. 130.—With this chapter on the four parta of the life 
of a Brahman ef. Vishnn-Purdne, book IT, chap. ix. 


y 


P, 131.—The complete verse of Bashshir is this— 
“The earth is dark, but the fire is bright, 
And the fire is worshipped, since there is fire.” 

This is the saying of a man whose parents had come as 
prisoners of war from Tukhiristin on the Upper Oxus, 
but he was bern in Basra, and lived in Bagdad under the 
Khalif Almahdi. As he stood under the accusation of 
being a heretic (Zoroastrian or Manichsan), or, according 
to another version, because he had composed satirical 
verses on the Khalif, he was, notwithstanding Ins creat 
age, sentenced to be beaten, and died in consequence, A.H. 
167=a.D, 784. Cf. Ibn Khallikin, Vita, No. 112. 

P. 134, lL. 1.—The south, as the direction foreboding evil, 
has already once been mentioned in connection with the 
islands Lanka and Vadayamukha, vide 1, 307, 308. 
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Pp. 134, 135.—With this description of Ary fivarta εὐ. 
ene ii, 17 seq.; Wasishtha, i, 12; and Bandhiyana, 1. 

, 9-12 (“Sacred Laws of the Aryas,” translated by G. 
Buhler, Oxford, 1879-82). 


P, 135.—On the vegetables which must not be eaten, 
ef. Manu, v. 5, and Vasishtha, xiv. 33. Δ seems to be 
= Sanskrit nei/iled, 


P, 136.—tThe contents of this chapter are nearly related 
to Fisinu-Purdne, book UI, chap, vii. 


P. 137.—The story of King Rama, the Brahmin, and the 
Candidla; taken from the Adimdyane, vide in Wilkins’ 
“ Hindu Mythology ” (Calentta, 1382), p. 319. 


Pp. 137, 138.—The two quotations of Alberuni from 
the Bhagevadgitd can hardly be compared with any pas- 
sage in the book in its present form. (/. note to τ, 20): 


P. 139.—On the esramedie or horse-saerifice, cf. Cole- 
brooke, “ Essays,” 1. 55. 56. 


Pp. 140, 141.—This lerend, as given on the authority of 
the Fishaw-Dierne, is not known to me from a Sanskrit 
souree, 


P. 142,—As the original of this quotation from the 
Purdines is not known to me, the pronunciation of some of 
the proper nouns remains uncertain. 


P. 143.—The story of Sagara, Bhagiratha, and the 
Ganges, is related by H. H. Wilson, “Works,” vol. ii. Ῥ. 
168. Cf. also Wilkins’ “* Hindn Mythology,” p. 385. The 
source of this legend is the first book of Jedi. 

P. 145.—I do not know the original of this quotation 
from Varahamihira’s Savivhete, | 


Pp. 145, 146.—The words here attributed to Saunaka 
are probably taken from the Pishne-Dhorme. Cy. note 
£0 1. 54, 
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P. 147.—The story of the head of Brahman is part of 
the legend of Siva'sfight with the Asura Jalandhara. Cf. 
Kennedy's *‘ Researches,” p. 4.56. 


P. 149.—This and the following chapters treat of subjects 
which are discussed more or less in every Indian law-bool, 
as in those of Mann, Apastam ba, Gautama, and others. 
Alberuni, however, does not seem to have drawn directly 
from any of these books, bat rather from his own experi- 
ence, from what his Pandits had told him, and what he 
hunself had observed during his stay in India. 


P. 153.—Alhajjaj was governor of Babylonia during 
twenty years under the Omayyade Kalif ‘Abdulmalik 
(684-704) and his son Alwalid (704-714). 


P. 153. Zhet a Brahmin and a Condile are equal to 
him.—CY. the saying of Vyisa, the son of Parigara, here 


vol. i. p. 44. 


P. 155.—On the forbidden degrees of marriage, ¢/. 
Mann, iii, τ. 


P. 156.—On με γίνε, staiitonnweyanam, de, of, the 
Diarmasdstra of Gautama, viii, 14; also the Gyihyeasittras 
of Asvaliyana, i. 13, 14. 


PL 157. Thus, when Adbul wes conquered, die.—The sen- 
tence added in brackets to indicate the meaning of the 
author's words, as I understand them, ought to run thus: 
“(which proves that he abhorred the eating of cows’ meat 
and sodomy, but that he did not consider harlotry as 
anything baneful or unlawful).” 

The detail in the history of Kiibul here alluded to is 
not known from other sources, ¢.g. Balddhwri, During the 
Omayya Kaliphate of Damascus, both Kibul and Sijis- 
tan bravely fought against the Muslims. During certain 
years they were subdued and had to pay tribute, but 
Kabul always remained under the sway of its Hindu 
(Brahmin) kings of the Pala dynasty. It was incorporated 
into the Kalif’s empire under the Abbaside Ma’mun; it 
had to receive a Muslim governor, but retained at his side 
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the Hindu Shih. The same double rule existed in 
Khwirizm. 

About A.D. 950-975 the city of Kibul was already 
Muslim, whilst the suburb was inhabited by the Hindus 
(and by Jews). Kabul was the coronation-city for the Pala 
dynasty, as Kinigsberg in Prussia for the Hohenzollerns. 
Even when they ceased to reside in Kiibul, they had to be 
crowned there. 

By the Ispahbad, mentioned by Alberuni, I under- 
stand the Hindu governor who ruled over the city for the 
‘Pilla king. Our author applies a title of the Sasanian 
empire to the official of a Hindn empire. 

In what year the negotiation referred to by Alberuni 
took place is not known. Perhaps under Ma’miin, when 
the city was definitely ceded to the Muslim conquerors. 

It seems to have been the public opinion among Mus- 
lims that Hindus considered fornication as lawful, as Ibn 
Khurdadhbih expresses it (Elliot, “ History of India,” i 
13), whilst, according to Alberuni, they considered it in- 
deed as unlawful, but were lax in punishing it. 


P. 1§7.—The Buyide prince ‘Adud-aldaula, who held 
Persia under his sway, died A.H. 372=A.D. 982. Not long 
before Alberuni wrote, the last of their dominions had been 
annexed to the empire of Mahmud of Ghazna. 


P. 158.—Tyis Ibn Mufwiya was judge 1 in Basra under 
the Omayya Khalif Omar Ibn ‘Abdala niz, and died there, 
AJH. IZ2>A,0D. 740. 


P. 159.—With the author's description of the ordeals, 
ef. Manu, vill. 114 seg., and a translation of the chapter on 
ordeals from the Vydichire Maytikhe by ἃ. Buhler, in 
“Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal,” 1867, vol. 
XEXV. pp. I4 seq.3 Shenzler, Lie Tndischen ‘Golte surthede, im 
Acuschrifl der Deuischen Moergenfandischen Cresellsehaft, ix. 
p- 661. The last-mentioned kind of or deal (p. 160) is also 
described in Elliot's “ History of India,” 1. 329 (the Sindian 
ordeal of fire). 


Ῥ, 164. According to a passage tn the book Manu,—eCf, 
Manu, tx. 118, 
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P. 166.—F'or the first quotation from Phexdo, 81n, οὐ 
note to1.p.65. The second quotation can hardly ‘be iden- 
tified with any passage in Phwdoe, Perhaps it is derived 
from a commentary on the following words, 81¢:— 

ἀλλὰ διειλημμένην Ve, οἶμαι, ὑπὸ τοῦ 'σωματοειδοῖς, ἢ αὐτῇ, 4) 
ὁμιλίᾳ τε καὶ «υνονσία, τοῦ! σώματος διὰ τὸ ἀεὶ ξυνεῖναι καὶ διὰ 


5 4 
THY πολλὴν μελέτην ἐνεποίησε ξύμιυτον, 


} ΠῚ. : ἢ r . : ἘΠΕ 
P. 167.—The quotation from Phedo is found 115¢- 
1164 :— 
Ἂ κα ol ἡ i nm w ut Ἴ I a 
ύπτωμεν ὧξ Fe Tu ΤροπτΟ αν OWE er, epi, βούλησθε, εὐνπτερ 
᾿ F gh PO ge aie ees ea . τ 
ye λάβητε με καὶ μὴ ἐκψψφύγω ὑμᾶς, κιτ,λ, | 
ἐγγυήσασθε οὖν pe πρὸς Kpitave, ἔφη, τὴν ἐναντίαν ἐγγύην ἢ 
ΕἾ 7 a a 4 ἐπ 4 τι ᾿ = 
WV οὗτος πρὸς δικαστὰς WYYVATO, οὗτος μὲν γὰρ ἢ μὴν Tapupevely . 
ὑμεῖς Ge ἢ μὴν μὴ παραμενεῖν ἐγγνήσασθε, ἐπειδὰν ἀποθάνω, ἀλλὰ 
οἰχήσεσθαι ἀπιόντα, ἵνα Κρίτων ρᾷον φέρῃ, καὶ μὴ ὁρῶν pow 
τὸ σῶμα ἢ καιόμενον ἢ κατυρυττόμενον ἀγανακτῇ ὑπὲρ ἐμοῦ ὡς 
a 4 r é a) ἈΠ 4 4 ᾧ a ; # eae : 
δεινὰ πάσχοντος μηδὲ λέγῃ ev ΤῊ Tacky, ὡς ἡ προτίθεται Σωκράτη 
“4 F " ᾿ 
ἢ ἐκῴερει Ἢ KUTOPUTTEL, RTA, 
J ᾿ π᾿ 4 4 f meas tools, “- r 4 
GAAG θαρρεῖν τε γρὴ καὶ φάναι τοὐμὸν σῶμα θάπτει καὶ 
θάπτειν οὕτως, ὕπως dv cot φίλον a) καὶ μάλωγτα Wy pepe po 
π᾿ 
εἶναι, 


P. 168. Glalenus, de.—lI do not know the Greek original 
of this quotation. (ἢ. note to 1. p. 35. 


P, 169.—The words of Vasudeva are a quotation from 
Bhegavad-Gild, yi, 24. 


P.171. Johannes Grammeticus,—C7, note to 1. 36. 


P, 1. 
ὅσα :— 


—The two quotations from iso are found in 


larens τοϊνον τοῦ τῇ] i} ἐκ ἄλογον μὴ πτρύτερον αὐτὸν ἀποκτιννύναι 
ΝΠ αι i i 6 Ὁ 4 4 z δ Ah Sn eae 
Ot, TP ἀνάγκην τινὰ Heng ἐπιπέμψψῃ, ὥσπερ καὶ τὴν νιν ἡμῖν 
παροίνσαν, 

And 6281 :— 


ὡς ἔν Tove φρουρᾷ ἐσμεν οἱ ἄνθρωποι καὶ ov det Oy ἑαυτὸν ἐκ 
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ταύτης λύειν. οὐδ᾽ ἀπτοδιδιριϊεκειν, KA τὸ βΒεοὺς εἶναι μῶν 
τοὺς ἐπιμελουμένους καὶ ἡμᾶς τοὺς ἀνθρώπους ἐν τῶν κτημάτων 


τοῖς ξεοῖς εἶμαι, 


P. 174.—VPor the Pishne—Purine, vuole note to 1. §4. 
The reading Dure is not certain, as the Arabie text has 
only fae. 

The names Lilina, Dushyante, and Fruit? haye been 
veriiied by means of the index to Vishww-Purdie. 


P. 175, last line.—On the festival of the birth of Viasu- 
deva-Krishna (Avishnajennuishtam?), ef. Weber, “ Indian 
Antiquary,” 1874, p. 21: 1877, p. τότ; Zeitschrift der 
Deutschen Morgentindischen Gesellschaft, vi. p. ΟΖ. 


P.176,1. 11.—The Arabic manuseript has zil, tt. ates. 
For the word «ffdfaje, of. H. OH. Wilson, “ Essays and 
Lectures,” ii. 232. 

P. 176,1, 19, Devesini.—The latter half of this word is 
apparently a derivation from the root se#»—to sleep. In 
Prakrit sleep=sirino (Sanskrit θα). Fide Pararves., 3. 


P, 177, 1. 20.—Deatthini, also called deofthdn and 
ditthiwen. tif, H. Ἡ. Wilson, “Glossary of Technical 
Terms, pp- 133, 134, 143, and «M emoirs on the History, 
Folklore, and Distribution of the Races of the North- 
Western Provinces of India,” by H. Elliot, edited by J. 


Beames, 1, 245. 


P.177.—The here-mentioned tishie-peiica-raivi seems. 
to be identical with the bhisi ma-~paneakam mentioned by 
Wilson, “ Essays and Lectures,” 11, 203. 


P. 177,—The name (fawr-l-r, pl is occurs also 1. 170, 


and 1s saps ently a vernacular form for geuré-frifiyd. CY, 
Wilson, /. /. p. 185. 


P, 178.—With this calendar of festivals are to be com- 
pared ‘the treatise of H. H. Wilson, “The Religious 
Festivals of the Hindus,” in his “ Mssays and Lectures,” 1|. 
p-. [51 seg., and Garcin de Tassy, Votice sur les fétes popu- 
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latres des Hindous, Paris, 1834. This chapter, as well as 
the preceding one, would perhaps receive mach light from 
the Jyotirvdhdbheranam, chap. xxi. (ἡ Weber, “ Journal 
of the German Oriental Society,” vol. xxii. p. 719, and 
XXIV. DP. 399 

This chapter has been translated into Persian by Abfi- 
Said Gardezi (manuscript of the Bodleian Library in 
Oxford, Ouseley 240). Cf. note to i. 6, 


P. 178. Agdds—The Arabic has only ἘΠ which 


might be something like ajya-divese. 

AMuttei.—This pronunciation is given by the manuscript. 
The name, not to be confounded with the Arabic name 
Matta (Matthwus), is perhaps identical with the name of 
a prince of Siwistan mentioned by Elliot, “ History of 
India,” i. 145-153. 

Ffinioli-cavtra,—eCf, Dola-yitra or Holt of Wilson, 
1, 221. 


Behend— Vide Wilson, f. ¢., and vesenta, here i. 170. 
P. 179. (reer-t-r.—Cf, note to il. 177, 
P, 180, Gdihet (2), &e,—In the Arabic text the word ἰνν 


must be added before ,=b». 

In the following line there is a lacuna, which in my 
translation I have filled op by the help of the Persian 
translation of ss Sere runs thus :— 


LADO alee eg Ts another aa ὦ a writes Vee’. 
P, 181,—On Jivasarman, ef. note toi, 164. 
P. 182, Adri (¢).—This is perhaps only a misspelling of 


the Arabic copyist for cass, Aandi (Gandi Ribdt-ala'mir). 


Cf. note to 1. 317, and Elliot, ‘ ‘ History of India,” ii, 112, 
150; iv. 138; Heathekd, ed. Morley, p. 274. It is the 
place where King Mas tid was murdered. 


P. 182. Dlhtli=dipdrel: (row of lamps)—CP. Wil- 
son, ‘ Glossary of Technical Terms,” p. 114. Gardezi has 
calgo, davai. 
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P, 183. Sdyérfam =séhdshtemt.—cyf, Wilson “ Essays,” 
ll. 208. 


PL 183.—Cdmdhe seems to be = ἐμέν χει, meghe, 
méinsariagu=indusishtaka, pilriviakn=pivdshtaka, aod 
mihiion=mightshiomt. Cf Wilson, “ Essays,” i. 183, 
184, 181. 


P. 183.—The festival dof seems to be identical with 
holt, πο ρα ov dol-jétra. Cf Wilson, p. 147,210. Instead 
of dhola the Persian translation of Gardézihas | Jaa, fli. 


P. 184. Steeratr?t.—Cy. Wilson, Ὁ. 210. 


P. 184.—Piiyetianu is perhaps = pitpdshtami. Cf. 
pipdshtald, 


P. 186.—On the 15th Migha, as the beginning of 
kahiyuga, cf, Wilson, “ Essays and Lectures,” ii. p, 208. 
Alberuni seems to have taken his information regarding 
the yigdidydé or beginning of a yee from Vosine-Purcne, 
IIT. chap. xiv. p. 168. 


P. 187, 1. 5.—The number of lunar days, 1,603,000,010 
(sic MS.), must, aceording to Dr. Schram, be altered to 
1,603 000,080, 


P. 188. Fishweer,—On the use of this term in astronomy, 
of, Sirya-Siddhduta, Wi. 6, note. 


P. 188.—On Srineyer (2), ef. note to 1, 336. 


P. 189, 1. 17, alter the table—The solar year is 365 days 
Γ᾽ 30! 22} sol" not 365 days 10] 221 30% οἷν, Accord- 
ingly the last line must ron thns: “(i.«. 1 day 15! 301 2aiii 
30" are equal to 4227)" {ἀρ γε). 

P, 190, |. 7.—The ῥα νη is not 572, as the manu- 
script has, but 576, and the fraction 72% (Aehrain). 


P. 190.—Andtintta (ἢ). The name is written 9 4, 
usa leas: A more literal rendering is this: “ And that which 
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A. the son of 5. has dictated of the same (subject), is based 
on the theory of Pulisa.” This author seems to have been 
contemporaneous with Alberuni, as also Samaya [1]. 188]. 


P. 190. Fordhamihira.cCf. note to 1. 54. 
The term shadagi#imukha is explained in Siirya-Sid- 
dhdnia, xiv. 6, note. 


P, 191.—On the Parran, ef, chap. Ix. 


P, 192. Seviefiifd.—The anthor quotes here the Pyrihet- 
αι, chap. xxii. 24—26. 


P. 192.—On the book Sridhava, cf. note to 1. 157 and 
1, 120. Is the word =serradharn ἢ 


P. 194.—With the theory of the Aaranes, cf. Sarya- 
Sidithanta, αἰ. 67-69. 


P. 195.—For an explanation of the term biti, οὶ, 
Sirya-Siddkanta, τὶ 27, note. 


P. 197.—The names of the commen Aarcnes are found 
in Mirye-Siddiinta, ἢ. 69, note. 

The other names are Indian numerals of a vernacular 
stamp. ‘The corresponding Sindhi formsare bariche (7), bid, 
brid, cotha, aa μὲ chahd, sald, atha, wid, daha, yarho, ἐγ δῦ, 
ἐγ δῦ, codhe. Cf, Trumpp, «Sindhi Grammar,” pp. 158, 174. 
The form panedht (=the 1sth) has, as far as 1 can gee, no 
analooy in the vernacular dialects. 


P.199.—Saiihrant: means the sun's entrance into a sign 
ot the wodiac. CY. Silrya-Siddhinta, xiv. τὸ, note, 


P. 200, Afkiwdt.—The way in which this scholar has 
transtormed the Hindu theory of the Arenas is mstruc- 
tive, as showing how Indian subjects were handled by the 
Arabs before “Alberuni, even by the most learned and 
enlightened among them. The first knowledge of these 
things was probably communicated to the Arabs by the 
translation of the Brahma-Siddhdnta(Sindiind) and A han- 
pekhddyaka (Arkeand) of Brahmagupta. On Alkindi, οὐ 
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G. ΤΊ] οὶ, Aliindi, genannt der Philosoph der Araber, 
Leipzig, 1857 (in vol, 1, of the Abhandlungen fiir te Kunde 
des Morgentandes). 


P. 201.—The names of the rishtis, as taken from the 
Siildhace (of Mahiideya?—e/. note to 11. 120), are not 
known to me from a Sanskrit source. However, vadarii- 
mukha, ghora, and Isilerdlei seem to be certain. The 


words ne and ἯΙ 85. might be plava and ἡνία, but εὖ s ἢ 


The other series of names of the vishfis, according to 
Alkindi, which by a mistake have been omitted in the 
Arabic text, may be transliterated in this way :— 


(1.) Shilpt (sitdaperdi ἢ). 

(2.) Jamadtid (ydinyodadhe ?). 

[3.} Ghora. 

(4.) Nastarinish, 

(5.) Daruni (hired ἢ}. 

(6.) Kayall, 

(7.) Bahayimani. 

(8.) Bikata (vyektea ?), 

P. 204. On the yogas—The contents of this chapter are 
near akin to those of chap. xi. of the Sirya-Siddihdnta. 
Compare also in the same book ii, 65, 66. The technical 
term Τα, which literally means jal! (for its astrological 
meaning, ¢/. /. ἐς xi. §, note), has in Arabic been rendered 
by the word byw, ἧκε, falling (page rm, 11, 24), here ii. 207, 


208,209. Inthe Arabic text on p. Γ΄ 44,7, read ane instead 
of ἃ δ», and to the word πολιὰς |. 16, it must be added that 
the manuscript has οἰ γλου. 


P. 205.—On the Aeranatileha of Vijayanandin, cf. note 
to 1. 156. 


Ῥ, 207,—The bhaktyantara has been explained, ii. 195. 


P. 208.—Aydrahafea (?) seems to have been a Hindu 
from Kashmir who had become a Muslim, and wanted, by 
means of an Arafic book, to ba informed on certain chap- 
ters of Hindu astrology. The pronunciation Sydvahale is 
ont certain, The Arabic manuseript has δ μη), 


ANNOTATIONS. AO 


P, 208.—On the Brahmin Phatfilea, ef. note to i. 157. 
The names of the yogas which he mentions are not known 
to me from other sources. The names ganddnita, kitla- 
dende, and vaidiyite are certain, and derk is probably 
Hersh, 


τι 209,—On Sripala, cf. note toi. 164. 

P. 210.—With the names of this table εὐ Sitrya-Sid- 
dhiénéa, li, 65, note (also p. 432). The τὰς of the Arabic 
seems to be ἃ mistake for SX, vishkambha ; No. τ, ss, 
a mistake for oss, gende. 

Instead of dyushament (name of the third yora), the 
Arabic has (ἢ (rdjakema ἢ; instead of ryatipdta it has 
coolants (gatepite ἢ), 


P. 211.—The contents of this astrological chapter are 
principally taken from the Laghiujdfakem (i.e. the smaller 
book of nativity) by Varahamihira, of which the chapters 
1. 11, have been translated by A. Weber (fndische Stutien, 
2, 277 seq.), whilst the remainder has been translated by 
H. Jacobi (De Astrofoyie Indice hori appellate origini- 
bus. <Accedunt Leghajdtake copia imedita iii.—xi., Bonn, 

1872). Alberuni does not always adhere to the order of 
the paragraphe which we have in the Sanskrit text, and 
for certain parts he seems to have drawn from some com- 
mentary, 

The exact meaning of the term seronds of the stars (the 


same page, 1], 23. 24), « scx] uel ps is not known to me. 


Pp, 213-215.—The fable of planets ts taken from chapters 
ἢ, in. iv. of the Layhajdtakan. 

For the reading of the terms netsargike, vimisra, and 
shaddya (Ὁ. 215), Lam axisbten to Prof. H. Jacobi, Kiel. 

The number 25, 4§, in the column with the heading Tie 


scale of their magnitude, seems to be a mistake for 3, {τ᾿ 


Pp. 217-219.—This table of the zodiacal signs has been 
taken from Laghiujdiakam, chap. 1, 


Pp. 221, 222.—This table of the Aovses has been taken 
from Laghujdtakem, chap. i. 15. 
VOU, I. 26 
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P. 234.—The notes on comets and other meteorological 
subjects, with which the author concludes his book, have 
been taken from the Frifet-SeiiAiid of Varihamihira, 


Pp. 237-238.—This table of comets is taken from 
Brihat-Soarvhatd, chap, πὶ. 10-28. 
The children of the fire ave called hatdsasutdh in Sans- 


krit, in Arabic web} οὐ), which I cannot explain. 


Pp. 241-244.—This table of comets is taken from 
Brihat-Serihitd, chap, xi. 29-§1. 

The reading & Way, instead of pardimakelu, seems to 
be a mistake of the copyist for Cased, 

P. 245. took af the medicine of elephants—On this and 


similar literature, ¢/, A. Weber, Vorlesungen tiber Indische 
Literatit rgesthichte, p. 280). 


INDEX I. 


fi=Aditya, i, 215 

abda, ii, 118 

abidhi, i, 178 

Abbépiiri, 1. 200 

iibhiistala, i. 280 

Abhi, i, 303 

abbijit, 1, 840, 341, 
a5, 87, 127 

Albhira, i, 300, 301, 302 

abhra, i. 178 

Abike (!), 1. 209 

airye, 1, 165 

Acid (7), ii, 148 

Adarga, i. 302 

fidhaka, ἢ 1, Τὰ» 163, 164 

adhas, 1, 200 

adbimidsa, i, 20 Ἔν S34: universal 
or partial, i. 

Adhishthiina, i. ‘207: : ii, 181 

adhomukha, i, 61 

ΔΩ͂Ι, ἢ. 178s: ἢ, 25 

ἠδὲ μαρῆπα, i, Lot} 

Aditi, ii, 121 

Acdittahaur, 1. 20%) 

τευ, 1, 116, 179% 215, 216, 201 

fidlity: avira, 1, 518 

fiditya-purina, i. 180, 168, 517, 
229, 230, 282, 248, 368 

Adityaputra, i i, 216 

mri, i. 118 

aga, i, 178 

agastya, 1, 1225 11. 66, 91, 92, 94 

Agastyamata, i, 152 

Agdits (f), ii. 178 

iigneya, 1. 290, 297, 801; ii, 203 

Agneya, 1. do 

Agni, 1. 131, 118. 249, 342, 557, 
Hoe, oo4; i. 151, 125 

Agniba (1), 1. 304 

Agnidhra, 1. 854 

agnihotrin, i. 102 


249 > it, 66, 


Agnijihva, i. 241 


: Agnimukha, i 1, 2a1 


Agnity a, S02 

Agnivesa, i. 159 

agokirn, i. 220 

anon, 1. O68; i. 26 

ahatkara, i. 41 

aharzana, 1, o55, 3683 11, 26, 27 
wey, 04, 46 eey., 456, OO, L1G, 184 

filirt, ii, 179 

Ahirbudhinya, i, 342; ii, 66, 122 

ihoi, 11, 180 

ahoriitra,-1, 459 

aindra, τ, 155 

Airiivata, il, 245 

aisana, 1. 290, S07: ἢ, 202 

alginya, L 303 

Aja, 1. d42, 558 


| Aja, ekapéd, if. 122 


Ajodaha (Ayodhya), i, 200 
Akara, i » oO] 

itkaéa, 1. 175 

akshara, 1.172 

akshauhini, 1. 179, 403, 407, 408 
akshi, i. 178 

Alika, 1, {0 

Aliapiir, i. 203 

Amarivati, ἃ, 271 
Amarivatipura, i, 271 
amfvaaya, 1. 848; ii. 185, 197 
ambara, i, 178, 303 
ambaratala, i, 250 
Atmbaristia, iL 118 
Ambashtha, 1 1, al 

amrita, 1. δ. 253, 202, 344: i. 107 
amaaka, 1 1. 140, 144 

arhesiya., ii, 207 

asi, i. “li, ano 

atigumant, i, 217 

anala, 11. 123 

Anandapéla, 1. 158; i. 1d 
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Auanta, i. 2oy, 247, 208 

πάν, 1. 205 

Anartta, τ. d00, 302 

Andhira, i i, 299, G00, 30] 

Andbradedéa, i, 18 

Andhni, 1. 173 

andi, i, 161, 162, 188 

anga, i, 178, 301 

πράσα, li. 128 

Angiras, 1, 161. 
127 

angula, 1. 168 

Auhilvira, ἵν 155, 05. 11, 6, 7 

anikini, 1, 407 

Anila, 1, 5.13 

Anila, i. 948 

Aniruddla, 1, 398 

Afijana, 1. 800 

inka, 1. 114 

anta, i, 220 

Autaka, i. 642 

antara, 1, 1783 {ἢν 188 

Antardvipa, 1. 802 

Antarikeha, 1. 808 

fntarikshya, i. 230 

Antarvedi, i, 211 (outes), 

Antabaili, i. 257 

antya, 1, 176 

antyaja, 7. 101 

anu, 1, dos 

Anullfida, i, 251 


215, 201, 390; ἢ, 


annuridhé, 1, 218, 801. 803; 11, 25, 


δῦ, 122, 176 
Amira, 1, 258 
Anntupti, 1, 262 
anuyatsara, ii, 1 3 ἢ 
Anuvisva, i, 303 
ipaddharma, i. 132 
Apimimdirt, 1 ood 
apvina, 1’ 88 
Apara {1}.1. a94 
Aparinta (ἢ, 1. 200 
Aparintaka, i, $92 
Apas, i. 8423 it. 122 
Apaatamba, 1, 181 
apratidhrishya, 1,872 
apearas, i. 247, 248 
Apedir, 1. 202 
ἄρτη- Παιτῖπι a-hira, 1, 237 
fra, 1, 216 
aranya, 1. 133 
Array err ae 1, o02 
arbuda, i. 176 
aur ΠῚ am: 1. ΤΥ 
ardlanigart, i. 118 
Ardin, 1 202 


| drdrd, 1. 218 3 ἢ, 66, 84, 66, 121 


areha, ii. DO 


| Arhant,i, 119, 121 


Arbata Ἰῇ, ii, 142 
Ari, 1. 300 
Arjuna, i, 29, 62, 352 
Arjuidiyana, i, “τ 3 
arka, i179, 255, 2175 iL 125 


1 4083 1, 188 


| &rki, 1. 215 


Arkiutirtha, i, 200 

Aror, i, 205, 260 

artha, i. 178 

Arthayasbava (7), 1, 299 

Arund, i, 260 

Armia, i 205; 1. 143, 238 

Arundbinti, 1. ὅ 60 

Arani, i, 394 

Arvasudhana (7), 1.303 

arya, i. 148 

Aryabhata, i, 186, 168, 295, 227, 244, 
246, 266, 267, 288, ΕἼΤΕ 277, 280, 
au, 873, 370, 377, δ . ἢ, 16, 17, 
18, 19, 58. 111, 180 

Arya abhita (of Kusnmapura), ἢ i. 170, 
#46, 510, 330, 885, 370 

Aryaka, i. 254 

Aryaman, i. 217, 242, 342+ ii, 121, 
199 

‘dirydshtasata, 1. lov, ooo 

arydvarta, ᾿, 119: ἢν 6 

isi, i. 170 

Adala (A, 1. 230 

Adana (7), 7. 358 

Asilvil, i 209 

fishuti (7), 1. 215 

Ascarvari, 1. 387 

fshadha, ἢ, 511, 217, 218, 357, 358, 
ἀπ. ii, 96, 99, 100, 178, 176, 
179, 188 

nalita, ἢ i, 178 


ΕΣ aka, τ, 188 


ashti, 1,178 

Asi, 1, 202 

asipattravana, i. 61 

agita, 1.215 3 ii. 235 

fiflesha, i, 218, 291; 11, Β4. 121 
Asmaka, 1,900, 302 
fephujit, 1, 216 

idramaviiaa, 1. 188 

agoka, ii, 180 

Astagiri, 1, 02 

astli, ii, 241 

acura, 1. 00, 24/7, 325, 251 
névatedha, 1.132; ii, 2, 189 
Advayadana, iL Βη1 
Asvamukha, 1, 262 


INDEX, 


Aavatara, i; 231, 247 

aavattha, 1, 860; 1. 140, 141 

Advatthiman, 1, 188, 004, 398, 405, | 
£068 

davayuja, i. 217, 218, 358, 403: il. 
05, 170, 177. 17%, 186, 193 

agvin, ἵν 159, 1785 ii, 122, 128 

agvini, 1.218, 242, 369; ἢ, 84, 86, 
122, 128 

atala, τὶ 200) 

Atavya, i, 200 

Atharvaniaveda, 1. 12/, 129 

atidhriti, i. 179 

atin, il, 197 

Atinfiiman, 1. 894 

ativahika, 1. δὴ 

ἀππτήπη, 1, dO] 

fitinapurusha, 1, 92] 

Atreya, ji. 163, 200, 383 

Atri, 1, 151, 50], 801, πῇ, 9.4 

ἈΠ itaja, ii. 176 

αὐγὰ (1,1. Ben 

atysalti, i. 11 

Andumbara, 1 ᾿ πῇ 

Auliatta (%, 11. 180 

Aurva, 11. 10} 

Autata [ἴἢ, i. 387 

auttami, 1. 887 

arama 1), 38, 
id 

dvaneya, τ 215 

Avanti, Ἶ, 208, 801 

Rearta 4 1. 244 

avasarpini. i, 971 

avasvisa, 1, 339 

avyakia, i. 40 

ayana, 1. 866, 366 3 i, 115 

Aeowk (ty, i. 257 

fivurciiya, 11. 228 

ayuta, 1, 175 

ayutam, i176, 177 


43, 47, 48, 50, 51, 43, 


b= Budha, 1, 215 
Gabrahan, i. 206 
Badara, 1, 802 

hadhatau {3}. i. 101, 102 
Baga, 1. 208 

Baha, 1. 261 

bahand, it, 178 
Tahsinderaen: 1. 8] 
Bahrdy (y. Bihroj), i 205, 261 
Dihudiisa (7), 1. 29 
hbahudhanya, iL πε 
bakebtits {1], it. 

bala, it. 226, ἘΠΕ 

δ κιααάμα, iL 8 


| Balabbadra, 1, 


| Bah, 1. 117, 120, 
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156, 157, 168, 225, 

227, 236, 233, heh sh 245,244, 

246, 273, 274, 276, 279, 281, 282, 
S17, 401, 405 5 ib Τῇ, 15, 187 

Balablid, 1. 127 

Balacdeva, i, 118 

Baladevapattana, i, 301 

hiliera, 1, 162 

Balilalka, it, 101 

bdlava, i. 197, 199 

291 387, 300+ UL 
Ὁ. 11, 145, 182 

Balirijya, ii, 182 

Ballavar, i, 205 

Balika (1), 1. 257 

Baluvahin i, i, 257 

Baimahtr, 1. 202 

Bambanva (not Bahmanva), i, 21, 
178, 205, 316 

Bandrast (Benares), 1, 200 

Banavas, i. 202 

Bangila, 1. 158 

banij, 11, 197, 199 

Batjuli, 1. 257 

béira, 1. 213 

Baranrila, ἢ 1. 207 

Barbara, 1, 261 802; ἢ, 129 

Bardari, iL. ioe 


—ocbardi (ἢ, i, 


barh, i. Sete 

Barbaméil, 1. 200 

Bari, τὶ 200, 201, 261 

harkhu, i, 569, 818 (7); il, 107 

Baroda, 1 105. 

Bardi, i. 208 2 ii. 105 

barsh, 1, 259 

Barehivar (Peshavar), 1, 211 

Harvanent, i. 261 

Basirna (1), 1. 800 

hava, ii. 107, 109 

Bavarl), 1, 203 

Barina (1), 1. 202, 205, 300 

Benares, i, 22, 166, 1/25 ii, 146, 
147 

Bhacatta {ἢ}, i. 156 

Bhadila (7), i. 157 

Bhacrakara (1), i. 299 

Bhadra, i, 300, 301 

bhadrapady, i, 217, 218, S40, 358, 
4035 11. 8, 98. 173, 175, 177, 180, 
193 

Bhadrasva, i. 249 

Bhaga, 1. 217, 356; i. 121, 128 

bhagahdra, 11.30), 189, 190. 

Bhi spravat, i. 255 

Bhagavata, i. 121, 131 
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Bhagavrati, 1.118, 120; ii. 177, 179, 
1 


BU) 
Bhigeya [ἢ i. 342 
Bhagiratha, 1.143, 144 
LGhailsin, 1. 202 
bhaikebuled, 1. 178 
Bhalla, 1. 303 
Bhanurajas {7}, 16 
bhannu, i. 176, 215, 217 


Bhinuyasas (7), (ef. Bhinurajas), i. 


157 
Bhinukaechra (1), 1. 400 
bhara, i. 165 
bhara, i. 130 
Bharadva, i. 30) 
Bharadvaja, i. 394, 898 


bharani, 1.215; ii. 84, 122 


Bhhrata, 1. 262, 204 


Bh&rata, 1, 29, 117, 132, 1345 ii. 1, 


147, 152 


Bhiratavarsha, i, 249, 294, 295, 


206, 297 


Bhargava, 1, lo2, 215, 372, 398 


Bharma (7), ii. 120 
bharna (7), ii, 104 
Bharukaccha, i, 301 
Bhital, i, 211 
Bhiiti, i. 205 
Bhiitiya, i. 175 
Bhattila, 11, 205 
Bhatul, i, 260 
bhaumya, 1, 215 
bhautya, 1. 387 
bhava, 11. 127 
bhavaketu, ii, 245 
Bhivin (7), i, 254 
Bhavishya, i. 131 
bhavishya-purina, 1. 120 
Bhillamiila, i. 163, 267 
Bhima, ti. 15 
Bhimapéla, ii. 16 
Bhimarathi, 1. 207 
Bhimasena, i, 403 
Bhishma, 1, ἘΠῚ 


bhishmapancaratri, i. 177, 


Bhograprastha, 1. 302 
Bhogavardhana, i, 200 
Bhoja, 1. 300 
Eheoteshar, i. 201, 206 
bhramara, fi, 92 
Bhrigu, i. 77, 216, 291 
bhriguputra, i. 215 
bhriguloka, ii. 233 
Bhujaga, 1. 342 


bhukti, 1 3535 ii, 80, 83, 195, 200, 


205, 200}, 207 


bhuktyantara, 11, 195 
bhiimi (7), 1. 387 
Bhitmihara, 1. 203 
bhiipa, i, 170 

bhiiri, i, 173 
Bhirishena, 1, 387 
bhirja, i. 171 


| bharloka, 1, 45, 232, 248, 308 


bhitta, 1. 0, 92, 93, 178 
Bhfitapura, 1, B05 
Bhuvanakodéa, 1, B94 
bhuvarloka, 1. 45, 232, 238 
bibaté (7), 1. 215 

Bihat, i. 201 

Bihraj, i. 200 

bisi (ἢ), i. 165, 166 

Bitra, i, 262 


| Bittir, 7. 250 


brya, Le 17 

Liyiha, 1, 269, 260 

Biyatta, 1, 206, 259, 260 

Bly (1 plava), 11, 202 

Bodha, i. 299 

bodhana, i. 215 

Brahmadanda, ii, 257 

brahmadi {Π|| it. 116 

Brahmagupta, i. 147, 140, 155, 104, 
166, 168, 225, 224, 241, 243, 267, 
272, 276, 217, 279, 280, 282, 235, 
312, B14, 338. B68, 369, 870, 372, 
dig, oid, 518, oii, ooo: i 4, 7, 
15,16, 17, 18, 19, 24,-28, 31, 46, 
59, ΤΊ, 78, T4, 16, 16, 77, 78,82, 
90, 110, 111, 112, τϑ8, 189, 192 

brahmiboratra, i. 34] 

brahmaloka, i. 254 

brahman, i. 28, 64, 72, 77, 88, 92, 
Bf, 100, 116, 118, 125, 129; his 
pons, 1, 131, 134, 188, 155, 157, 
160, 176, 241, 266,266, 621, αὐ, 
nerj., 851, BBB, B49, B50, 352, B60, 
B61, 363, 369, 580, 886: πὶ ἢ; 
life of, ti. 28, 85, 99, 116, 116, 
118, 120, 145, 147, 199, 257 

Brahman, era of, i. 1 

brihmana, 100, 102, 104,121 

brahmana {3}, 11. 159 

brahminida, i. Lal, 221 aey., 257 

brahménda-purina, 1. 130 

Brahmani, 1, 119 

Grahmapura, 1, 303 

brahma-puriina, 1, 150 

Brahmaputra, 1, S87 

brahmarshi, 1. 93, 247 

Erahmariipa, 1. 256 


| Brahmasivarni, i, 487 


INDEX, 


brahmasiddbfnta, 1.138, 153+ table | 


of contenta, 1. 14, 223, 224, 207, 
976, $52: ἢ, 110, 112 

Hiahingvaiv arta, i. 131 

Brahmin, 11. 95, 86, #8, 100, 109, 
110,111, 140 seq., 140, 151, 150, 
179, 180, 181, 183, 185, 191 

Brahmottara, 1, 262 

Brihaspati, i. 132, 393 

brihaspativiira, 1. 218 

budha, i, 215 

budhavdra, 1. 318 

Buddha, i, £0, 119, 121, 158, 243; 
ii, 169 

Buddhodana, 1. 40, 380 

Budhnya, i. $87 

burlii (7), 1. 204 


d=candra, i. 215 

Cabrahasta (7), ἢ. 120 

cadur {1}, i. 127 

caitra, i. 212, 217, 218, 358, 369, 
ood, 403; n. 8, 10, 80, 48, 122, 
174, 176: festivals, ij. 179, 186, 
187, 193 

caitra-cashati (1), ii, 179 

Caitraka (?), i. 387 

enkhaka, i, 5854 

eakra, i, 114. 117, 118, 341; 
107 

cakraavamin, L117 3; 1. 103 

Cakshabhadra (¥), i. 120 

Cakshu, i. 261 

cikshukha, i. ΒΒ. 

Cukshua, 1 261 

cikshusha, i. 387 

calaketu, 1. 241 

Calitu (7), 1. 137 

cinmaba, 11. 188, 184 

camara, i. 140 

Caimunda, i, 120 

cama, 1, 407 

cana (7), 1. 108 

Catietka, i. 202 

candéla, i. 101, 
137, 138, 153 

Candans, 1, 269 

Candariha, 1. 26) 

candra, i, 1738, 915, 2163 iL 21, 101 

efindra, i, 145, 215 

Candrabbapa, ὦ 1, 258 

Candrablja {Ὁ}, ii. 6 

Candriha, i. 206, a9 

eandrihargana, i li. 2F 

candraména, i. 353, 354 

candraparvata, li, 143 


ii, 101, 


930, 844, 881; ἢ, 


Gina, i 261, 803 ; 
Cipitandsika, 1, 302 


407 


Candrapura, 1, 300 

candrayana, ii. 178 

elintima, {ἢ}, 1, $44 

Caraka, 1.159, 162, 382 
Carmadvipa, 1, 301 

Cirmakhandila, 1. 300 

Carmanvati, 1. 257, 2695 it, 134 
Carmaranga, 1. ΘΠ 

Carshayah (!}, 1. 394 

elas i, 88. δὴ... 337 5 1, 52, 56, 


caturyupa, 1, d2b, dod, 650, 203 sevy., 
81 ἃ sey, O30, 508: Hel, 2, Lf, ἢ αἰ 
28, OF seq, 186, 1 180 

catushpada, 1 li, 197, 198, 200 

Caulya, 1. 299 

eaudahi, ii, 197 

eaut, ii. 197 

ceshtibala, li, 225 

chanidas, 1, 136 

ehidra, i, 178 

cikitel, 1. 865 

i. 228 


Ciranivasana, 1. og 
ciird, 1. 218, od; ii, 89, 121, 127 
citrabhann, ii. 127 
Citrakite, 1. 301 
Oitringada, i ii. 120 
Citrapala, i. 257 
Citrakita, 1. 257 
Citrasila, i. 268 
Citrasena, i. 387 
C-n-d-sara {Ὁ}, ii, 143 
Cola, 801 3 πὶ 288 
Colika(?), 1. 301 
Cravana, 1. 281 


DADHT, i. 118, 235 


| dadhimanda, i, 235 
| dadhiaizara, Ἢ 148, 235 


Dahéla, i, 202 
dahana, i, 178 


| dihariya (7), 1, 344 


dahin, ii, 197 


— Dahmala, 1, 205 


Daibal, i. 208 

Daihak, i, 189 

daitya, i. 81, 231, 237, 247, 248, 
207, 272, 279, 280, 3645 i. 140 

daityantara, 1, 206 

Daksha, i. 64, 131, 291, 387 

dakshakula, i, 857 

dakshaputra, i. 387 

dakshina, i. 290 

Dakshinétya, i, 300 


40 


dakshinivana, 1. 356, 407 
Damara, 1. S03 
damariya (7), 1. 884 
Damin, 1. 254 
Daimodara, 1, 403 
cdinadharma, i, 188 
Diinak, 1. 203 
diinava, 1. $1, 251, 237, 
212, da, dol 
danavagaru, i. 215 
Danda, i. $03: ἢν 7 
Dandahaméar (7), 1, 176 
Dandaka, 1. 400 
Dandakivana, 1. a0 
dantin, t: 178 
Dantura, 1, 301 
Darada, i. 261 
Daraur, i. 200 
darbha, t. 180, 131 
Dardura, i. 301 
Dyirva, i. ἡ ΠῚ 
Darvad, 1, 20% 
dasagitika, i. 157, 386 
‘dasalakeha, i, 176 
dazam, i, 175 
Diigameya, 1. 303 
Darva, i. 300 
Dasapura, i. 301 


248, 256, 


Daéaratha, i. 117, 306, a72 


Disirna, i. 601 
Dadirna, i. 287 
dagasahaara, i. 176 
Dizera (!}, 1. 802 
Daseruka (!}, 1. 300 
dasra, i. 178, 342 
dasta, 1. 166 
Datta, i 394 
deotthini, 11, 177 


Hesintara, 1, 919. 818. 510 


deva, i. 90, 91, 92, 95, 159, 176, 
547, 248, 252, 256, 266, 872, 830, 
351: i. 63, 66, 96, 99, 139, 140, 


141,177, 279, 280, 367 
devacriha, i. 118 


devaka, i, 2:0), col, dou, 515 


Devakirti, 1. 158 
Deavala, i, 132; ii. 
devaloks, it, 833 
devamantrin, i, 215 
Devinieoa, 1. S87 
devapita, 1. 2165 
devapurohita, 1. 21a 
devasini, ii. 176 
Devasreshta, f. 3ST 
Devate (7), i. S87 
devejya, i. 215 
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Deviki, 1. 558 
Dhiman, 1, 304 
Dhanaitjaya, i, 231, 393 


dhanishtha, i. 218, 291; i. 83 


dhanishtha, πὶ 122, 124 
dhanu, i. 166, 220 


| Dhanushman (!), 1. 302 
Dhanya, i. 264 


Dhar, i. 202, 203 
Dhara, 1. 11 
dharani, 1. 178 


dharma, 1. 40, 132, 242, 291 


Dhariniranya, 1. 300 
dharmadivarnl, i. o8T 
Dhatri, i. 217, 258, 342 ; 
dhi, i. 178 

Dhivara, 1, 262 

dhila, ii. 188 

Dyhrishna, i. 387 
Dhritaketu, i. d87 
Dhritarfzhtra, i. 108, 403 
dhriti, i. 179 

Dhritimat, 1. 354 
dhruva, 1. gov, 24] 
dhrnvagriha (7), ἢ, 180 
Dhilika (1), i. 261 
dhruvaketu [7), 11, 242 
dhuré (7), ii. 21 
dhurishadha, ii, 21 
Dhutapapa, i, 259 


td 


1, 


dhyinagrabidhyaya, 1. 155 


| dinili, ἢ. 182 


dikshita, 1. 103 
Fiilipa, ἢ. 114 
Πϊπηπβα, t. ἢ 
Dipeipa, I. 96 
Diptimat, i, 204 
Dirghagriva, 1. 302 
Dirghakesa, i, 302 
Dirghamukha, 1. 302 
Dirvart (Dravicdi), 1, 173 
Dirvarideda, 1. 173 
dig, 1. 178, 179 

ΤῊ γα τ, i. 210 


Divakara, i. 168, 215, 217 


| Diva-kiidha, i. 210 


divasa, 1, 359 

Divarsa (!), i. 201 
Divaspati, 1. S87 

divya, i. 42, 374; ti. 235 
civyahordtra, i, G25 
Divyatattva, 1. Lov 


13 


divyavarsha, 1. S00, S68: i. 2 


| Diyiman, i, 205 


Dkizh (%), ii. 140 
domba, 1. 101, 102 


an 1 
ri 


INDEX. 


Dramida, i. 802 

dratkslana, 1, 11 

Dravidacdeda, i. 178 

Dravina, i. 101 

drekkina, ii. 229, 3288 

drigbala, ii, 225 

Dribila (7), i, $00 

Drishadvati, i, 259 

drishtibala, ii, 225 

Drona, 1. 133, 162, 163, 164, 254, 
394, aoe, 405, 406 ; ii, 101 

νάϊ, i. at 

Dadaht, i, 202 

Dignum, i, 201 

Digumpir, i, 290 

dundubhi, 11. 128 

Duanprir, i, 206, 211, 917 

Durga, 1. d00 

Durga, 1. 257 

Durgavivpitti, i, 135 

Durlabha, 1 ii. Ὁ, 10, 54 

durmati, ii. 128 

durtama. (7), 1. 811 

Durvyisas, i, 404 

Duryodhana, §. 143 

Dushvanta, ii. 174 

davahi, 11, 197 

duvé, 11, 174 

Dvaipiyana, 1. 28 

dvaipara, 1. 872, 307, 508 

dvipara-yuga, i. 126, 373 ; deecrip- 
tion, 7. 3805 ii, Gy its beginuing, 
ii. 188 

Dyar, τ 207 

dvijesvara, 1, 216 

dvipa, 1, 168, 288, 234, 246, 200, 
240, 251 sey, 26D thy 205, oO], 888.; 
il, 144 

dvievabhiva, ἢ, 220 

Dyuti, i. 394 

Dyutimat, 1, 884 


ἘΚΑΘΆΒΑΝΑ, 1. 808 
ekam, i, 178 
ekanakta, i, 172 
Ekapada, 1. 401 
Ekavilocana, 1, 302 
lapatra, ii. 120 


Ga, i, 140 

gibhastals, 1, 230 
Gabhastimat, 1, 250, 296 
Gabhira, 1..357 

pads, i. 143 

rapana, 1, 1/8 

καΐκι (ἢν ii, 180 
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Guisitu (1), 1. 137 


gaja, 1, 178, 800 

Gajakarna, i. 231 

Gillava, i, ood 

gana, i. 407 

pana (?}, i. 181 

Ganaka, fi, 238 

Ganapati [ἢ ii, 121 

Ganarajya, 1. 901 

ganda, τὸ 203 

Gandaki, 1, 259 

pandanta, ii. 208 

gaudha, i, 42 

Gandhamidana, 1. 248, 249 

Gandhiira, 1,21, 259, 261, 300, 203 

gandharva, i.89,91, 258 247 262, 203 

gindharva, i, 296 

Gandharyl, 1, 142 

Kati, 1. 200 aep., 203, 258, 24, 
re 561: ii. ld 

GangAdvara, i, 199 

Gatpisigara, i, 261 

Gangiisdyara, 1, 201 

Guingeya, i, 202 

para, ἢ, 197, 199 

(arbha, i. 236 


garbhadh&na, ii. 166 


Gurga, ἵ, 157, 842, 382, 390, 391 ; 
li. $6, 110, 235 

garuda, ἢ 114, 180 Id], 193, 194, 

231, 253, 344 

Gauda, the anchorite, i, 182 

Guudaka, ἢ 1, Sol 

pawra, 1. 161 

Gaura (?), ti. 143 

Gauragriva, 1, S00 

Gauri (Gandi}, i i. 178 

Gauri, 1,119 711, 121, 179, 182, 188 

Gaur-t-r (gauri-tritiy’}. ἢ ui, 1, 179 

Gautama, 1. 131, 881, 8518 

paiyato, i, 147 

ghana, i, 140, 144, 146 

ghati, 1. 334 sey., 337, dos, 049, 362, 
oe ii. 48, 52, δῇ, 188, 190, 105, 


phatika, 1, 279, 282, 286 

Ghora, ii. 202 

Ghorwand, i. 259 

Ghosha, 1. 300, 505 

ghritamanda, 1, 235 

Giiizak, 1, 259 

Giri, i. 302 

Girnarara, 1. 801 

Εἰ ἢ, quoted, i. 29, 30, 40, 52-64, 
10-72, 73-74, 75. 76, 78, 79, 80, 
86, a0, 108-104. 122 
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Gmidhra (1), 1. 994 

eo, i. 178 

Gudivar, 1. ἘΠΕ 

Goddvari, 1, 257 

pokarna, i. Lif 

Gomati, i. 25 

gomeda, 1. Zao 

gomedadvijx, 1, 200, 205 

Gomukha, i. 231 

(tonarda, 1, 401 

Ciovinda, i. 299, 408 

graha, i, 140 

eraha, 1.204 

erishma, i. 857 

Guda, i, 500 

gtidiimana (ἢ, i. 158 

pohantya, i, 844 

guima, t. 407 

gunakira, ii, 80, 189, 190 

αὐ πα! ἢ WT ii, 181 

Gupta, ii, 5, 7, 49 

Gripiakila, ii, 7, 9, 48 

ruru, i, 188, 140, 145, 146, 215, 
e425 iit, 121 

Gurublé, i. 908 

ruvina-liitri, i, 182 

(surarat, 1, 22 

Gralior, 1. 202 


HADI (ἢ, 1 101, 102 
Hahu(!), 1. 257 
Hathaya, i. 302 
Hamsamfrga, 1.262 
Tameapura, 1. 208 
Hirahaura, i. 298 
Haramakét, i, 207 
harbali (7), ii. 180 

Hari, i, 254, 342, 562, 398 
Haribhatta (?), i, 141 
Haripurusha, i, 202 
Harita, i, 13] 
harivarnéa-paryan, i, 133 
Harivarshai, 249 
Haraha, ii, 6, 7 
Haryiittman, L, 58} 8 
hasta, 1, 218; ii 85, 121 
hastin, 1. 140, 141, 146 
hattha, 1, 166 

hauhava (?), 1. 408 
Havishmat, 1, 394 
Havya, 1. 5304 
Hayagriva, 1, 251 

heli, 1.215 

Hemagiri, i i, 502 
hemalaiba, ii, 128 
hemaktita, 1. 247, 248 
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Homakiriya, i. 801 
hemanta, 1. S57 
Hematala, i, 02 
hemmna, 1. 215 
Himagiri, i. 249 
himagn, L 215 
himamavtiklia, 1, 215 
himarasma, i. 215 
Himaviin, i. 502 
Himavant, i. 119, 246, 
258, 261, 204, 
Hindhu, ii, 129 
hindoli- -caltra, ii. 178 
Hiranmaya, i, £40 
Hiranyakasipu, i, 664 
Hiranyakesha, i, 281 ; 
Hiranyaroman, i. 204 
homa, i, 128 ; Ἦ, 6, 188 
hora, 1.345: their names, 344 
hora: -pahica- hotriva [ἢ 1. 158 
hor&diputi, i, 848 
Hradini, i. 261, 262 
Hrishikesa, i. 403 
Hudvida (7), 1. 300 
Hithaka (1), i. 300 


O47, 548, 
295, 808 + ii. 179 


il, 140 


| Hina, 1. 300, 302 


Hutiies, it, 127 
hutiitana, 1. 178 


IDAVATSARA, ii, 125 

ikshn, i, 285 

Tkshula, i 257 

ikehurasoda, 1. 235 

ikhdinn (3), i. 178 

Ikehvaku, i, 387 

1 (7), i. 230 

Tlavrita, i, 248 

Indra, 1. 89, 92, 95, 114, 119, 159, 
217, 231, 252, 2, 271, 299 840 8 7 
861, 386, B87, 293, 306, B08 + ii, 
101, 102, 115, 127, 128, 175, 246 

Indradv ipa, i, 202 

indradyumna, i. 202 

Indradyumnasaras, i, 262 

Indritent, 1.342, 258; ii, 121 

Indramarn, i, 261 

Indrini, i, 120 

Indravédi (vy. Antarvedi), i. 211 

indriya, 1. 178 

Indriydni, 1. 45 

Indu, 1. 163, 178, 215; i, 121 

Irfva, 1. 206, 200 

Irfivatl, i, 259 

lécfinyas {Π᾿ 1, 394 

Ishika, 1, δῦ 

lshtin, i, 102 


INDEX, AUT 


ish, 1, 178 
favara, i, 31, 179, 361, 362, 363; i 
127 


Janina { }, 1. 208 

Jiigara, 1. 280, S00 

Jahrivar, i. 260, 600, S02 

Jailam, 1. 206, 207, 259, 317 

Jaimini, 1. 127, 182 

Jajahoti, i, 202 

Jajjamau, i, 200 

Jdajjanir, 1. 206 

jaiaketu, ii, 248 

Jdlandhar, i, 208 

jalapradanika, i, 133 

jalisaya, 1.178 

jalatantu, i, 204 

Jamadagiuil, 1. 2.94. 

jambu, 1, 2053 il, 19 

jam budvipa, i. Zoo, 243, Zol, 256 

τῇ, (1), 1. 108 

janaloka, i, 242 

Jandirdana, i. Zod 

Janarta {7}, 1, 201 

Jandré, 1, 202 

Janzala, 1. 209 

Jaigalia, 1. ἢ 

Janpa, i. 500 

Jinujaigha, i, 387 

Jdarmapattana (7), i, 801 

Jada (2), 1. 382, 307 

jataka, 1. 100, 147 

jatakarman, 1. 1 

Jatisum, i, 508 

Jatidhara, i. 301 

dJiuthara,1, 501 

Jatt, 1. 401 

Jatturaur, 1, 202 

Jaun (Yamuni}, 1, 109, 200 seg., 
206, 254, 259, 26] 

Jaur, Hindu king, i. 200, 209 

jaya, li, 127 

Jayanta (7), 1. 281 

duyamti, i, 118 

Jayapala, ἃ, 185; ἢ. 18 

Jimidr, L 209 

Jimita, ii, 101 

Jina, 1, 119, 248 

jinaloka, i. 238 

Jishnu, 1. 163 

Jita, i, 8:4 

jitu, 1, 220 (? eettham) 

jituma, 1. 220 

jiva, 1 215, 358 

jivaliarani, 1, 844 

Jivasarman, 1. 15 7, 1643 11. 161,182 


jfia, 1. 31] ὅ 

Jrifiga, 1. 202 

jaga, i. 220 

Jtdarl, ἃ, 211 

dviia (7), ἢ, 202 

jvalana, 1, 140, 141, 
178 

jyaishtha, i 217, 218, 340, 258, 408; 
ii. 170; festivals, 11. 174, 103 

jreshtha, i, 2185 ii, 85, 86, 122 

Jyotis, 1, ood 

dyotisha, 1, dO) 

Jyotishmat, 1, δ9 4 


145, 145, 146, 


EA, τ᾽ 242 
Kabandha (7), 1, 25 
Kabul, i. 206, 259, 
Kiiea [ἢ 1, 261 
Kaceh, 1. 208, 260 


= ii, 258 
oly ἢ, 157 


| Kacchara, 1, 908 


Kaecchiya, 1. 500 

kadamba, 1, 272 

Kadara, ii, 126 

Kadré, i, 259 

Kaikaya, i, 302 

Kailasa, i. 248, 203+ ii, 148, 143 
Kailivata, 1, d02 

Kaj, 1. 260 


.Kajaraha, 1, 202 


Kakutetha, ii. 176 

kala, i, 160, oat, gas, ote 
dlabala, 3 li, 22G 

ΚΑΤΑ] ἄρα. (7), 1m Zeal 
Kalajina, i. $01 
Kalaka, i. 3023 


kalamsaka, ii. 90 


Kaélanemi, i, 231 
Kalanjar, 1, 202 
Kalipagrama, i. 262 
kalardtri, i. 644; it, 2038 
kalasi, 1, 166 
Kalatoyaka, 1. 300 


Kalavyinta, ii. 129 


Kilayavana, ii. 5 

kdlayukta, i. 128 

kali, L140, 82, 807 ; i, 1,198 
Kalidara, 1, 262 

Kitlika (fi, 1. 261 


kalikfla, τ, 1, 5 


Kalinga, 1, 231, 208, 290, 301 
Kaliya, 1, 231 
aes 1, 326, 8783 deseription, 
880, S97, 399; ii. 1, 4, 17, 
18, 28, om, 60 ; its beginning, j i. 
186 
Kalkoti, 1, 800 
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Kaliar, 1, 18 
Kalmdsha (1), 11, 121 | 
Resim ἢ 64, 175, 279, 326, $32,850, 


O52, 554, 580, S02, S68 seq, 280 5 
ii. 1, 1 seq, 17, 18, 23, 28, OF δῇ, 
118 


kalpihargana, 

kalpana, i, 368 

Kalyinavarman, i, 158 

Kamalt, i. 18 

kiima, i, 140, 141, 145, 146 

Eamandali, 4, 118 

Kambala, ἢ i: 231, 247 

Kamboja, i. 302 

Kaimrti, i, 201 

Karhaa, i. 440, 401, 403: ἢ, 180 

Kamyakavana, ii, 3 

Kanaka, i, 302; ii. 237 

Kanashthariijys {ἢ}, 1, 808 

Kanbayat, i. athe 

Kanci, i, 801 

Rand, 1, 308 

Kandakasthala, i, 21 

Kandhér (Gandhara), 1. 206 

Kandi, i, oly; u. 18, 

kanelin, il, 128 

Kanik, ii, 11 Bey. 

Kanik-caitya, ii, 11 

Kanir, ii, & 

Kanji, 1, 210, 208 

Kanka, i. 101, 288 

Kankata, i, 80] 

Kannakara, i. 202 

Kaunara, 1. 113 

Kanoj, 1. 21, 165, 178, 105, 188, 
ls δῆ, 261, 817 ; i, δ, 8, 11, 

ag 


1, abe; 11, 116 


Kacthadkana 4 1, 02 
kanya, τ, 210, 220 
ssslnea i 2d] 
Kapila, i... 72, 122, 
d2u, 307 
Kapishthala, i, 300 
karabha, i. 107 
karitla, 1, 44 
Karamoda {ἢ} ἢ 257 
karana, i. 155, 156,157,354; i. 194 
ὅσα, 107, 198, 200 
karansetidéman|, i, 157 
karanakhandakliidyaka, i, 156 
karanaparatilaka, 1. lay 
karanapita, i. 157 
karnnasira,?, 166, 317, 3923 ἢ, 7, 
54, 60, 79, a0 
karanatilaka, i 1. 195,313, 343s i, 7, 
oi, 60, 80, 205, 206 


aun, G02, ΘΔ], 


| rT 
Kark otaka, 1, 247 ; 
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karfira(?}, ii, 181 

Karaskara, 1, 30 

Raratuyii, 1, 259 

kark (=Khadga), 1, 204 

karkdadli, 1. 306 : 
karkadanun (khoadgadanta 7}, 1, 204 
karkata, i. 220 

Karkota, i li, = 

νι. i 120 

Karli, town, i 51} 

Karma, 1. 262, ov, Arenas 

karman, i. 921 

Kairmaneyaks, L 80} 

Karmdéra, 1. 231 

karmendriyani, 1. 44 

Karna, i, 153 

Karnapravarana, i 1, 262, 300, 302 


| Karndta, i. 178, 8015 ἢ, 135 


Karniituless, i. 173 

karaha, i, 163 

kirttika, i, 217, 218, 368,493 + ii. 
95, 173, 177; festival, ἢ, 189, 
186, 193 

Karthikeya, 1. 84 

Kartir, 11. 6 

Kariisha, i, 300 

Karvata, i, θῇ 

Kadernmat, i, 296 

Kashmir, i, 21, 22, 108, 126, 185, 
118, 174, 25, 206 ery 2 211, ans 
303, S17, 591, aga; ti, 8, ἢ, 104. 
148, 178. 181 


| kishtha, i. 888 aeg., 362 


Kasi, 1, 299, 300 
Kadvapa, i 216, 242, 
li, #6, 100 


52 291, 304; 


| Kiisyapapura, i. 298 


Kfitantra, 1, 135 
KRiatyiysna, i, 131 
katt, i, 206 
kanlava, ii. 187, 199 
Kaumari, i, 120 
Kauninda, ἢ, 303 
Kaunkuma, 11, 238 
Kaurava, i. 403 
kaurba, 1,220 
Kausalakya, 1. 301 
Kaushaka (1), 1.262 
Kausiki, i. 259 
Kauatuba, j i, 261 
Kauverya, i. 301 
Kavand, 1. 259 
Kavara, i, 261 
Kavitadhiina (ἢ, i. 808 
Kaveri, i. 257 


| Ki ivini, i. a] 
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Kavital, i. 206 

Ravya, 1, 594 
Kayabieh, Ϊ, 259 
Kerala, τ 299 

Keralaka, 1, 601 
Kedadhara, i, 802 
Kesari, i. 231 

Kesava, i. 218, 361, 562, 403 
Kesvara, 1, S42: 11 121 
ketu, ἢν 234, 256 
Retumila, i, 249 
keturtipa, ii, 235 

kha, i, 178, 333, 350 
Khajara, i, 302 
khadira, ii, 99 

khanda, 1. 166, 205, 302 


khandakhfidyaka, 1. 156, 912+ ii. 7, 
46, 49, 60, 79, 88, 86, 87, 90, 91, 


116, 119, 184, 187 
khandakhady: tkatippa {ἢ}, 1. 156 
khara, ii. 127 
Kharapatha, tL. 262 
kh&ri, 1. 164 
kharva, L175, 176, 177 
Khaza (7), i. 262 
Khasha, 1. 301, 303 
Khastha, i. 602 
Ehendu, i, 179 
Kumbhakarna, 11, 3 
Khyati, i. 387 
Kilkind, 1, 208 
Kikara, i, 262 
kilaka, 11. 128 
Kitanara, ὦ 1, 262 
Kimpurusha, i, 

142 
kinnara, i. 91 
kinstughna, ii, 197, 198 
Kura, i. B5e) 

Kira, 1, 303 

Kirana, ii, 237 

Kirdta, i. 262, 300, 302, 308 
Kiri (7. Kandi), ἢ, 1&2 
Kurpa (1), i. 257 

Rirva (7), i. 267 
Kisailya, 1, 209 
Kishkindha, 1, $00, 201 
kishka, i, 167 

Kodara (?), 1. 300 
Fokala, 1, 308 
KRolavana, i. 300 
Kollagiri, 1. 201 
Kotikana, 1, 301 

kona, 1. 215 

Kopa, i. 300 

Kosala, 1, 299, 300, 401 


249, 251, 2625 ἢ. 


koti, i, 99, 175, 176, 177, 236, 248, 
284, 208, 804 


| kotipadma, i, 176 


Κατα [ἢ 4.800; ii, 209 
Krramu, 11, 262 (v. notes) 


| Krathanaka, 1, 251 
| Kratu, i. 390 
| kranfica, ἢ, 935, 302 


Kravya, i. 302 

kriechra, ii. 172 

krimign, t, 60 

Kripa, 1, 894 

Kyrira-samudra, 3. 301 

kyishna, i. 61, 231, 256, 207, 808 
krishnabhiimni, 1, 5 ἢ 
krishnapakeha, 1. ood 


| Krishnavaiddrya, 3. 801 


κεῖθε, . 178, 972. 

Kritamala, 1, 257 

Kritamjaya, 1. 608 

Krauneadvipa, i, 205, 254, 301 

kritayuga, i, 118, 9718, description, 
1, ofOs 1. 189. ; ite beginning, 1, 
aug, au7, 888: ii. 188 

kriti, i. 179+ iL 129 

krittika, Ι, 140-145, BLS, 291, 844; 
ii. #4, 121 

Krisa (ἢ, 1. 588 

kriva, i. 220 

kroda, 7. 844 

krodha, ii. 128 

krodhin, ii, 128 

kroda, 1, 166, 167, 275 

Kriira (7), 1. 261 

kriirdkshi (7), i. 215 

kehatriya, i, 101, 104, 125, 247, 
ae: ἘΠ, 95, ag, 136, 165, 157, 
161, 162, 170, 191 


| kehaya, ἢ. 128 


Kshemadhiirta (7), 1.303 
Kahetrapala, i, 120 
kehira, i, 235, 254 
kahirodaka, 1, 255 
Kshudramina, 1. $02 
kehiairite (7), 1, 186 
kahana, 1. 305, S47 
kslifra, L 236 

Kubata, i 201 

Kubera, i 119; 11. 115 
Kuctka, 1. 303 
Kidaishahr (7), ἢ. 181 
kudava, 1, 162, 163, 164, 105 
Kult, i. 269 

kuja, 1. 215 

Kukura, t 300 

kiila, 1, 366 


ἀ1τ4 


Kularjak, i, 207 
Kulata, 1 261 

Kulika, 1. 344, 518 
Kulinda, 1. 208, HOO) 
kulira, i, 220 

Kultita, i, 303 
Kulitalabada, i. 302 
Kulya, i, 200 

Kumiirl, 1. 557 

kumbha, 1. 220 
kumblakarna, 11, 9 
Rumbhaka, i, $21 
Kumuda, 1, 2555 i. 243 
Kumurdvati, i. 207 
Kunatha, 1, 303 
Kuijaradari, 1, 501 
Kink, 1. 200 

Kunkan (Konkan), 1. 200 
Kuntala, 1. 209, 200 
Kupatha (?), 1. 249 
kiira-babayi (2), i. 158 
Kuraha, i 200 

Kurara, 1. ἢ 

karma, i. 181 
kirmacakra, ji. 297 
kirma-puriina, 1.150 
kuroh, it 66 

Kuru, i, 182, 249, 262, 299, 299,480 
Kurukshetra, 1. 508, 51 ii. 147 
Kurura, i. 24 

kiaa, 1, 205, 297 
kusadvipa, i. 235, 254, S25 
Kuahikiina, 1, 262 
Kusaprivarana, i. 262 
Kuandri, i, 206 

knuauma, 1. 140, 146 
kusumakara, i, 307 
Kusumanaga, 1, 801 
Kugumapura, τ᾿. 316, 990, 345, 370 
kutira, 1. 120 

kuthira, ἰ. 181 

Kutl, i. 205 

kuttaka, ἢ 1. 1 bi 


a, i, 140 

Ladda (1), 1, 205 
laghu, i. 148 
Lapatiirmiin, ii, 13 
laghu, 1, 145, 146 
Lahore, 1. 250 

Lalitir, i, 208 

lakaha, i: 176, 23, 284 
Lakehit, i, 54; ii, 182 
ἘΠ ΠΡ iksha, i, G1 
Lainghén, i. aod, O17 5 ik 8 
Lampiika, i, 800 
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Ranhbaga, i, 259; i. 8 

ΤῊ πη], i. 257, 2 

Laiks, i, 200, 267, 
a06 gag, O16, a7 ἢ 

Liirin, i. 209) 

Lardesh, 1. 205 

Lari, 1, 173 

Lata, 1, 163,268, 269, 280 

Latadeda, i. 178 

Lauliavur (Lahore), i, 206, 208 

Lauhir, castle, i. 317 

Laukidyata, 1. 132 

lankikakéla, ii, 9, 54 

lava, i, $96, 337, 362 

lavyana, 1, 255 

layanimuahti, 1, 146 

lavanasamudra, i, 295 

Likhita, i, 121 

likhya, 1, 163 

livia, i, LL7, 141, 181s 102, 108 

Titta (1), 1, 500 

lipaya, 1. 220 

locana, i, 178 

Lohiivar, ii, & 

lokakila, ἢ, ἃ 

lokananda, 1. 157 

Loni, 1h. & 

Lohardni, 1, 205, 208, 260, 316 

Lohité, 1 1. 259 

Lohita, i. 231+ i. 143 

Lohitauadi, il, 143 

Lobitya, i. ‘sol 

loka, i. 59, 22, 230 

lokfloka, i, 256, 237, 240, 284, 286 

lokapala, 1, 247 

Lipa (7), L 257 


268, 201, 303, 


ι, 25. 


ΓΆΤΑ Νὰ {ἢ i, 142 

Midhava, i, 403 

Madhbra [ἢ, 1. 300 

Madhu, i, d94 

Madhuefdana, i. 403 

madhya(f), 1, 140, 141, 143, 144, 
145, 146, 175 

miulhyadesa, i. 173, 198, 251, 200 

madhyaloka, 7. 69 

madhvama, li, 194 

muidhyamiya, ii, 228 

Madra, i. 302 

Madrake, 1, 4b 

made (th i, 161 

Maalura, i, 298 

mig [ἢ ii 252 

Maga, i, 2), 121 

Magadha, i, 269 

Magadha, i. 262, 295, 301 
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Mirndha, i, 255, 394 

miegha, 1. 211, 217, 218, 4033 i. 
117: festivals, 153, 188 

maghil, i, 218, 3990, 391 ; ii, 84, 121, 
124, 180 

mahébhiita, 1. 41, 42, 

Mahdeiu, 1 207 

Mahiideva, i. 64, 92, 93, 94, 117, 
118, 119,120, 131, 130, 131, 134, 
158, 176, 170 181, 292, 342, 361 
S62: i 6, 102, 103, 120, 125, 
140, 143, 114. 147, 179, 180, 181, 
152, 184, 192,289 

Mahiraurt, i. 257 

Mahdgriva, 1. 301 

Mahajambha, i. 231 

miahidjviila, i, 60 

Mahikala, i. 202 

mahakalpa, 1, 33 =e 

mahikhya {Ὁ}, i. 23 

Mahimevha, i, 2: 1 

Mahanada, 1, 257 

Muahanfra, i, 249 

mahduavamt, ii, 179 


eal, oe 


mahipadma, 1, 175, 176, 2473 ib 


120 
Mahdnishtra, 1. 299 
maharloka, 1. 252, 2 
Mahimava, 1. 302 
Mahfigaila, ii, 101 
thahfdanlku, 1. 176 
tmahdtala, 1. 230 
miahitan, 11, 183 
Mabatavi, i, 301 
ΤΗΝ, ii. 183 
Mahbfvika (7), i. 257 
Mahiivirya, i. $86 
Mahendra, i. 242, 247, 257, 301 
miiheya, 1.215, 300 
mahidhara, 1, 178 

Mahisha, 1. 254, 209, 625 
Mahoshnisha, i, 481 
Mahrattadeshu, i, 208 
Mahtra, 1. 199, 2025 ἢ, 147, 176 
Mahvi, 1, 206 
Maindika, ii, 101 
aitra, 1. d58 
Maitreya, i. 868, 388, 397 
Maitrevi, ii, 174 
Maivar, i. 202 
makara, i, 204, 219, 220; ii, 68 
makuriidi, i, $56 
mala, ἢν 20 
Mila, i, 209 
M: nlada (#7), 1, 80 
miatlamiisa, i, ἫΝ 


558, ὅ9 — 


561, 


| 


| Marn, i, 


ΔΤ 

Milava, 1. 173, 191, 202, 249, 209 
300, 303, 308 

Malavart: ka, i, 299 

Malaya, τ 200, 247, 267, 301 

Malayaparvata, 1, 248 

Malindya, i, 301 

Malla, i. 300 

Malvari, 1. 173 

Malyashau, i. 173 

Milyavant, 1, 248 

mina, 1. 160, 255, 355 

Mainahala, 1. BUS 

tnanaa, 1, 44 

miinasa, 1. 167, 247, 255, 256, δῦ; 
il, 143, 245 

Managothama, 1, 256 

manda, 1, 215; i, 142 

Mandaga, i. 250 

Mandagir, i, 209 

Mandahikir, i. 206 

Mandikint, 1, 257 τ i. 142 

Mandakkakor, 1, 817 

Mandavabini, i. 257 

Maindavya, 1.157, S00, 302, 303 

Manceha, 1. 254 

mangala, i, 178, 215, 261 

manralabira, 1.213 

manguniba {5}, i. 245 

maniketu, 11, 243 

Manimiin, i, 302 

Manittha, i. 157 


| manmatha, ii, 127 
| Manojava, i. 387 


milnsartagu, 1. 188 

Manu, 1, 131, 182, 157, 179, 241, 
Bef: his Sea: ‘387, aoa ib 
110; ‘11, 118, 127, 182 

manusbyahoratra, i 1, 828 

manitahyaloka, 1. δῷ 

manvantara, 1. 179, 241, 201, 359, 
261, 367, 868, 372 seq. 8.0 seg. ; 
their names, O87, 393, 398; il 1, 
2, 117, 118. 118 

Wark 1. 5861 

Maraka, i, 302 

méargana, i. 178 

miirgadireha, 1, 217, 218, 868, 402, 
4033 ἢ, 10, 174; festivals, 182, 
108 

marici, i, 168, 242 390 

Marikala, i, S02 


| Marigala, ii. 8 


Markandeya, i. 54, 181, 241, 821, 
340, 260, 372, 386; ; il, ‘2, o, G4, 66 

markandeya- -jaurdina, ἷ, 130 

281, 300 


ἀτδ 


Marucipattana, i, 301 

Marukucea, i, 302 

Marut, ti. 199 

mist, i. 178, 988 

miisirdiiam, 1, 178 

miislii, i. 160, 161, 152, 163, 164; 
ii. 206 

Mashaka ΠῚ, 1.299 

THO paves, i. 178 

Mathara, i, 302 

Mathura, j i, 300,308, 407, 403 5105 

mhtra, 1, 150, 140 

mataya, 1, 131, stil) 

Mittayn, i. 262 

matsya-purina, τ, 130, 168, ce 
236, 247, 245, 251, 252, Bh4, 255 
208, 201, 271, 294, 255, 256,525 ; 
Li, 62, 65, 101, 109, 143, O45 

Man, 1. 157 

mausala, 1. 133. 

miiyé, i, d44 

Meda, 1, 300 

Medhidhriti, i, 584 

Megha, i, 241 

Merhavyiin, i, #02 

Mekala, i, 800, 901 

Meru, i 1, B43 seq., 56, 260, 271, 274, 
a0, 405, 208, 18 + aceording: 7 
the Buddhists πῇ, o27, ΒΘ ΠῚ 
82, 80, 128, 142 

reskin, i, 220 

meahiidi, 1, S57 

Mihraén, i. 260 

milinifignsd, 1. 132 

mina, i, 220 

Mithila, i, 801 

mithuna, i, 219, gee 

Mirat (Meerut), i, 20 

Mitra, 1. 217, 242, 249 τὴς Lee 19 

Mitrakhya, ii. 114 

mileecha, i, 19, 302; ii, 197 

modaka, 1, 156 

moksha, 1, 70, 80; i. 133 

mokshadharma, i. 133 

mora, 1. 166 

Mravarte, 1, 249 

Mripra, 1. 255 

mrigalifichana, 1, 137; 11, 102 

mpigagiras, ἃ li. 86 

inrigatiraha, i, 218, 842; ii, 84, 121 

mrigayyadha, ti, $1 

mritacamijlvan, 1. Zot 

myittila, 1,280 

mrityasira, 1, G44 

Mrityu, i. 308 

Mrtina, i. 201 
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Muecnkunda, i. 231 

Mudrakaraka (7), i. os 

Muhriin (Sindh), 1, 2 

mulitirta, i. 238, 287, ΓΝ ΠΗ͂ ag» 
O41; their names, d42, 3604 1 
118,119, 243, 244 

Mukta, i. 301 

untila, 1, 18. 295 > i, 86, 122, 179 

Milasthina, i, 208 

milatrikona, tt. 225 

Miilika (2), i. δύ 


| Maltan (mdlastina), 1, 21, 114, 153, 


205, 211, 240, 200, 300, 802, 308, 
oly; il. 6, &, Ὥ, 5d, 145, 148, 184 

Maunella (1), 1, 59°) 

Muneiri, 1, 200 

Munha, 1.208 

thuni, 1. oe, 178, 238 

Maiija, i. 231 

Muru, 1.257 


| Mashika, i, 299 


Mittal, ἢ, 178 


Napasa (i), 1, 387 

Nibhaga, i, 394 

nfdi, 1, 335 

naga, 1. 118 

αὔρα, i, 91, 178, 247, 267, S44 Τὶ 
120, 197, 188. 

Nagadvipa, i i, 206 

nienlolka, i, 60 

nigara, 1. 173 

Nigarapura, t. 156 

Naparasamvritta, 1. 267, 296 

Navirjuna, 1, 189 

Nagarkot, i. 260; 

Wagha, i, 304 

πάρη, 1, ἘΦ] 

ye NP as hg) 1. oOL 

Nabnuaha, 1. $3 

Naipaél, i. 201 

nairrita, 1, 290, 297, 301 

nairpiti, τ 200 

παῖδα τ κα, ii. 215, 227 


i, 11 


| naisargikabula, it. 237 
| Naitika [ἢ 1, 300 
| nakha, i, 1/79 


nakshatra, 1, G4 
nikshatramina, 1.363, 334 
nakshatranitha, i. 216 


| Nakuls, i, 408 


Nalaka, i, 300 
mali, ii, 135 
Nalikera, i 301 
Nalini, 1, 261, 262 
nalya, i, 166 
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nimakarman, 1], 156 

Namé&vur, 1. 203 

Namiyya, 1, 203 

Namuci, 1, 231 

nanda, i, 178, 231, 4017; ti, 120 

nandagola, 1. 4015 11.148 

Nandani, 1. 267 

randana, ti, 127 

Nandanarana, i. 244 5 11, 06 

nanda-purana, i, 130 

Nandavishtha, i, 303 

Nandikesvara, i. ΒΒ 

Nandna, i, 317 

Nara, 1, 387 

Narada, 1, 116, 131, 
v6, 101, 236 

Naraka, i, 236 

naraloka, 1. δ8 

WNarasititha, i. iGo, 866 

narasiniha-purdna, 1. 130 

Narayana, ἢ i. 84, 108, 118, 129, 132, 
176, 193, 202, O16, 241, 242, 343, 
588, SOG x9. S98, 403: ii, 127, 
145, 167 

Narimukhba, i, 302 

Narmadé, i. 267, 259 

Nasikya, i. 200, 301 

néitha, ii, 103 

Naumand (ἢ, τ, 129 

nivakanda, 1. oY 

navikhandaprathama, i i. 204, 266 

navan, i, 118 

navin, ii. 197 

netra, i, 178 

nidigha, 1. 357 

nibsvaaa, 1. $29 

nikharva, i, 175, 176 

Wila, 1. 231, 247, 249 in 142 

Nilamukha, 1, 262 

nimesha, 1. $50 ἀρῆς, oof, ob2 

Nirahara, ii. 8 

tiraksha, i, 267 

Nirimaya, i, 387 

wirbindhyé, i. 257 

Nirishabha it i. 884 

Nirmogha, i, #87 

Nirmoha, i, 894 

nirriti, i, 358; it, 122 

Niruteuka, 1, 694 

Niéikara, 1. 818 

Nisecara, i. 864 

Niscira, i, 259 

nisesa, i. 216 

Nishaba (71, i 262 


287, 507 3 1]. 


Nishadha, i, £47, 248, 249, O67, 501: 


li, 142 
VOL, IL 


nishkubdéda (7), 1. 241 
Nishprakampa, 1. 394 
Nisvara, 1. 304 
nitala, i, 230 

nivra, 1. 140 
niyutam, 1, 176, 1177 
nripa, i, 179 
Nriaimbavana, 1, 602 
Mitr, i. 259 
nyagrodha, i, 256 
nyarbuda, i. 175, 176 
nydyablifishi, 1. 132 


om, 1, 173 
acid (7), it, 183 
Odra, 1. 301 


Paba, it. 28 
pada, i, 145, 144, 145, 147, 148, 
150, 160 


| padamdsa, ii, 23 


Padha, i. 300 


| podima, 1, 114, 131, 175, 176 3 ii. 120 
| pelmaketu, i. 244 


Padinanabli, 1, 409 
Padma-Tiulra (7), 1, 800 
Padniir, 1, a09 
Pahlava, 1, B00 


- -Paila, 1, "127 


paitdmaha, 1. 153 

roe be (2), 1. 257 

paksha, i. 140, 143, 145, 146, 178, 
god; i. 118 

pala, 1, 162, 163, 164, 165 

paliisa, 4,131 


| Palasini, i. 257 
| Palhaya, ἢ 261 


pal, i. 161 

Palola, 1, 303 

Paficaliuata, 1, 887 

panedhi, 11, 197 

Paticala, 1, 183, 262, 208, 299 

paiica miitaraa, i, 42 

Pafieanada, 1. 240, ΕΠ». 

pafica-at ΤΥ 11535 ἢ, 1, 51 
18ὴ 

Paticasikha, 1, 325 

puvinchieates: 1. 188 

Panchir, 1, 198, 259 

panel, 1. 197 


Pandaya, i. 178 
Pandava- Eala, it. 1, 6 


Pando, i. 107, 132, 133, 199, 300, 
380, 403 
Pandya, i, 299 
Panini, i. 135 
2D 
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Panipat, 1. 205 

jiniya, i, 225 

Panjayavar (7), 1. 209 

panti, 1, 166 

papacroha, +. 216 

‘ara, i, 257, 259 

paraka, 11, 173 

paramapada, 11, 2 

parapadma, i. 176 

pariirdha, i. 174, 175, 233 

parirdhakalpa, 1, daa 

Parfitara, i, 44, 68, 107, 131, 157, 
288, 88, abd, ote 3 ii, BG, 208, 
200 

Pirasiva, 1. 302 

Parasurima, 1. 380 

parasvadha, if, 203 

Pirata, 1, 502 

paravasu, 11, 128 

Paresvara, 1, 158 

paridhavin, i ii. 128 

Pariksha, 1, 77, 118 

parivateara, ii, 125 

Pariyatra, 1. 247, 207, 259, 300 

Parjanya, 1. 217, 984 

Parnéiéa, i, 257, 259 

iirthiva, 1. 423 11. 127 

jairtina, i, 220 

parvan, i. 1825 ii, 115 ρα, 119,191 

Parvan, i, 299 

parvata, 1, 140, 141, 148, 145, 146, 
118 1 1. 101, 199 

Parvatamarn, i. Ὡ ἢ 

parvati [ἢ it, 18] 

pascima, i, 290 

pashanabhtion, 1, 290 

Pasupala, i, 808 

pata, i. 207 

patdla, 1, 59, 230, 3975 i. 140 

Pitaliputra, i. 200 

patahjala, 1,3 

Patafijali, i. 27, 55-56, 68-70, 76, 
BO, 81, 82, 87, 93, 182, 189, 232, 
84, 255, Jog, 298, 248 

Pathesvara, 1. 289 

patti, i, 407 

pattrin, 1, 178 

Paulisa, 1. 156, 266 

Paundra, i, 301] 

Paurava, iL $03 


pausha, L 21ly, 218, 368, 4033 in 


174, 177; festivals, 163, 193 
pavaka, i, 178 
pavana, i. 178 
Pavani, i. 261, 202 
pavitra, ii, 190 
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| Payoshnt, i, 257 
| Phaleulu, 1, 302 


phalguna, i L 217, 218, 358, 403 ; 
1745 festivals 183, 193 

Phanikara, i i. 

Phenagiri, i. 408 

pilumant {Ὁ}, ii, 129 

pinda, ii. 104 


Pindéraka, it. 120 


Piigala, i. 187; if. 128 

Pingalaka, i, 303 

Pinjaur, i. 205 

Pipyala, 1, 257 

Pirnvana (ἢ, i. 158 

Pistbika (Pho. BaT 

pisdca, | i, 88, 90, 92, 247s 11, 256 

Pita, i, 255 

pltabbtimi, i. 230 

pitimaha, i. 178, 361 

pitanda (¥), ἢ, 142 

pitaras, 1, 89, 93, 252, 248, 390, 857; 
ii, 121, 128, 133 

pitri, i. 819 

pityiloka, i. 233, 236, 2385 ii, 233 

pitrindmahoratra, i, 328 

pitripakelia, ii, 180 

plirya, 1. δ 88 

Pivara, 1. 884 

plaksha, i, 235 

plava, 1. 124 

plavanga, ii, 128 

Pojjibana (!},.1. 300 

prathava, i. 127 

Pradyumna, i, 118, 158, 588 

Pragjyotisha, i. 299, $01 

prabara, Lda? 


| Prablida, i. 366 


prajipati, 1, 89, 92, 94,159, 291, 357 
aus ; 11, 102, 121, 125, 127, ‘238 
prakyiti, i. 41 


| pramdéna, i, 358 


pramadin, ἢ. 128 

pramthin, ii. 127 

pramoda, it, 127 

Pramukba (7), 1, 38/ 

priina, i. 277, 334 seq., 337, 339, $61, 
aud 

Prasastidri, i, 802 

pragna-ciidhimana (7), i, 158 

pragtha, 1 162, 103, 164, 165 

prasthdna, i, 133 

prathama, i, 295 

Prathanga (thi L 299 

Pratimaujas, i, S94 

Pritragira (1), i, 299 

Prayiiga, i, 200; .170 241 


INDEX, 


prayadcitta, i. 305 

prayuta, 1, 175, 176, 177 

preta, 1. $0 

Prishaka, i, 262 

pritand, 1, 407 

prithivi, i. 238 

Prithu, 1. 292, 504 

Prithiidakasvaimin, i. 158 

Prithuevdmin, i. 316 

Priyavrata, i, 241, 387 

Proahthapada, ii. 12/ 

puliai (f), 7. 180 

pihaval (3), i, 188 

Puhlinga (!), i. 299 

Pulaha, 1. 290 

Pulastya, i, 390 

Pulindra, i. 300 

Puliza, 1. 143, 154, 168, 169, 224, 
266, 275, 276, 278, 312, 319, 316, 
ij. 4, 18, 19, 24, 31, 41, 42, 58, 67, 
69, 70, 72, 74, 91, 187, 190, 192, 
208 

Puliea-ziddlidnta, i. 155, 177, 275, 
B33; i, 91 

Pikala, i. 302 

Pikara, il. 147 

Puleya, i. 800 

Pulinda, 1, 262 

punarvaan, 1, 2183 1. 66, 84, 121, 
170, 180 

Puticala (ἢ, i, 157, 366, 867 

Pufijédri, 1. 603 

punyakala, ἢν 16/7, 191, 192 

purdgas, 1. 92% ii, 136 

porfina, i. 130, 233, 238, 204, 274, 
583; ἢ 110, 118 

Purandara, i, 387, 397 

φύγαν taku, i τ. 183 

Purika, 1, 301 

Pirna, 1. 262 

purnimdé, i, 248; 0. 185, 197 

purohita, ii, 132 

Porsh&var(Peshavar),1. 206, 259, 317 

Pursbdir (Peebavar ἢν, 1. 338 

Puru, i. 387 

purusha, i, 81, 40, 321 

purusha, i, 824, 332, 833, 350, 351, 
ὅθ, B86; 11. 118 

Purushida, i. 300 

purushihoritra, i, 382 

Purushaparvata, i, 248 

Purushivar (2, Purshivar), i i, 11 

pirva, 1. 200 

pie sahara : 248, 280.5: a 


δῶ, 1 
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Purvadeda, i, 119 

pirvaphaleunt, 1, 218, 29145 1}, 85, 
121, 128 

pirvashadha, 1, 218, 291; ἢ, 85, 
122: 


| pashan, i. 217, 342, 355; 1], 122 


pushandila [Ὁ], i, 181 


| Pushkala, i, 264 


Pushkalavati, i. 402 

pushkara, i 286, 254, 261; i. 120 

pushkaradvipa, 1. 255, 255, 250, 284, 
286 

Pushpajati, i, 257 

pushya, 1, 218, 2915 i. 66, 84, 121 

pithi, i. 171 

piyattanu {ἢ ii, 184 


Haba (7), 1. 231 

Rahab, i. 261 

réihu, i, 2935 i. 234 
ribucakra, 1. 202 
rihuuriikarana {ἢ}, 1, 157 
Τὰ, 11, 11 

ribhya [{]. 1, 887 
raivata, 1. earl 
Raivataka, i, 302 


| raja, 1, 162 


rijadlarma, t. 188 
Rajagiri, 1, 205, 208 
Rajanya, i, 202 


| rajarshi, 1. 92 


για, 1, 40, 888 

ἩΑ] ΑἹ, i. 202 

Rajivari, i. 208 

rikshasa, i, 89, 90, 91, 92, 231, 247, 
248, 262, ; ii d, 128 

rakta, i, 215 

riktabhimi, 1. 250 

raktaiksha (?}, 1. 128 

rakifimala, 1. 190 

Rama, i, 117, 121, 166, 209, 253, 
306, 307, 310, 372, 580, 5073 ἢ, 
3, 137 

Riiinadi [ἢ, i. 257 

Ramiyana, i, $07, 5105 11, 3 

Rameshar [ἢ i. 209 

Ratisher {Ὁ}, 1, 209 

Ramyaka, i, 249 

randbra, 1, 118 

tunika, i. 192 

rasa, i, 42, 178, 188 

Tasitala, 1. 230 

rasiyana, i, 80, 188, 191, 188 

rashyana-tantra, 1, 156 

Riaelitra, 1. 301, 808 

radmi, i. 178 
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rasmiketu (?) ii, 242 

ratha, i. 407, 408 

ratri, 1. do9 

raucya, i. 387 

vaudra, i, 844, 858+ i. 128, 241 

ranrayva, J. 60 

Riivana, i, $06, 607, 350; ii. 8 

Riivanasiras, 1. 179 

ravi, i, 215, 216, 217, 342 

ravicandra, i, 178 

Rebha (ἢ, 1. 387 

renu, 1, 162 

Revanta, i, 119 

revati, 1. 218, 291, 342, S60 + it. δῇ, 
65, 66, 122, 177, 180 

ric, 1. 128 

Rigveda, i. 127, 128 

Kihanjar, 1, 205 

Riksha, i, 257 

Rinajyeshitha (7), 1 Ὧ98 

Rishabha, 1,901 ; ii, 101 

rishi, i, 93, 106, 180, 237, 239, 241, 
4045 11, 96, 103 

Rishika, i. 257 

Rishika, 1. 301 

liishy amiika, i, 801 

Rishyagriaga, i, O94 

Ritadhaman, Toor 

rite (ἢ, i. 178, dor, does 11, 118 

Ritukilyd, i, 207 

rodha, i. 60 

sodtaksit ii, 128 

rodhini, i, 218 

rohint, 1 218 344, 4015; 11.66, 84. 96, 
97, 99, 100, 102, 121, 175,176, 177 

Rohitaka, i, 308, 316 

Romaka, i. 267, 303 

Romaka-siddhanta, i, 153 

rudhira, 1, 61 

rudhiréindha, 1. 61 

Rudra, i, 94, 179, $42,562, $63 αὶ i1, 
120, 121, 140 

rudraputra, 1, 8.7 

rukmaksha (2), ii, 129 

Rim, i. 268, 272 

Rumana (f), 1. 298 

Rimimandala, i, 262 

riipa, 1, 42, 140, 178 

riipa-patica (7), m 179 

Ripaka, i, 300 

Riraza (7), 1, 261 

Rirdhwabihu (1), 1, 304 

ruru, i. 16], 162 


Banari (ἢ), i. 261 
Subda, 1. 42 
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aabha-parvan, i, 133 
Sadasiva, i. oul, θῶ, 368 
paddaod {1}, 1. 3 
ciseinia be ii, 128 

ara, 1. 178 
Sugars, 20: a. 143, 176, 169 
Βῆμα γέμα, i, 183 
eihadeva, i. 403 
Sahanya, ἢ 202 
galinaram, i. 173, 177 
Babaarimau, i. 179 
Ξαμένει {Ὁ}, 11. 180 
Sahishnn, i, 504 
Sahya, i. “247, ΡΤ 
dailasutapati, li, 125 
Sailoda, ii, 143 


) saindhava, 1. 173, 261 


saintra, i. 153 
Sairikirna {ἢ i. 301 


| S.irindha, 1. 308 


Saka, i. $00, 302; ii, 5, 6, 8 

Hika, 1, 236 

| sakadvina, i. 235, 252, 253 

gakakala, 1. 366, 390, 301, 392; in 
6, 7, 9, 28, 125, 129, 185, 190 

tikata, i, 188 

dikatiyana, i, 135 

fakra, 1. ὁ 58... ii, 198 

Sakrinala, ii, 128 

sakti, i. 118, 119, 363 

fakuni, 1], 187, 198, 200 

sakyara, i. 241 

salAka, i, 239 

Malila, i, 261 

sailkot, i. 317 

βάλ] πα}. i, 235 

Biilmalidvipa, i, 285, 254 

Balva, i. 209 

Bilvani (1), i. 500 

Salva, i, 188 

sama, i. 371 

Samalyahana, i, 188 

aaman, 1, 128 

amauta, 11, 13 

namatata, 1. 301 

eiimaveda, i. 127, 120, 896 

Samaya (7), 1, 836, 837; i, 188 

miimba, i, 118 

pdtuba-puriina, 1. 130 

Simbhapura, i, 208 

Simbhapuruyltri, ii, 184 

samidhi, 1, 128, 364, 366, 369, 372: 
ii, 2, 17,110,133, 225, 226, 244 

samdhi-xstamana, i. 864 

sutidhi udaya, i, 884 

samilhyirnda, i, 372, 873 
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#amlita, 1, 157, 167, 298, 299, 320, 
389, 391: ii, 66, 86, 88, 92, 107, 
110, 111, 116, 123, 126, 145,192, 
205 

sami, li, 141 

Sumkara, ii. 147 

Satikarshana, 1. 398 

Samkhya, i. 8; quoted, i, 30, 48, 62, 
G4, 75, 81, 83, 89, 92, 182 

samkranti, 1. 844; 11. 183, 188, 190, 
198 

Βαιππήτα (7), 1. 295 

samudra, i. 175, 178 

Samibuka, 1, 252 

Bamvarta, i. 181; ἢ]. 244 

Bamvartaka, ii, 101 

Samvatsara, 1, 242; ii, 8, 9, 123, 
125, 129 

Samyamanipura, i, 271 

banaiscara, ἃ, 215 

einaiscarabdira, 1, 218 

Hanaka, 1. O20 

Sanauda, 1. o25 

Sanandanitha, 1, $25 

saindamsaka, 1. 61 

Sandan, i. 209 

Bandi (7}, ἢ, 142 

Satigahila (spinkhala fy, 1, 188 

sungivanta (7), 1, 261 

sangha, 1. 4 

Sankara, 1, $4 

ΕΝ 1, 114, 131, 801, 858 ; 31. 

Sankhaksha, i. 231 

danku, i, 166, 175, 176 

Sankukarna, i. 231 

Sankupatha, 1, 262 

#dnta (7), ii, 188 

Santahaya, i, 387 

Santanu, t. 107 

éinti, 1, 198, 387 

Sdntika, 1. 302 

santa, i, 558 

gaptan, 1, 178 

gaptarshayaa, 1, 389 

gara, i, 178 

efra, 1. 118 

4erablia, i. 208 

Barad, 1, 55} 3 i. 98 

sarada, i. 117, 308 

Saradhana, i, 303 

fardsitimukls, ii, 190 

Sarasvata, L 158, 600, 498 

Harasvati, ii. 99, 142 

earavall, i. 158 

Sarayu, i. 258; 11. 143 


Rarayusati {Π|͵ i. 1.48 

surkara, 1, 230 

airpa, 11. 19} 

Birpa, 1. 258 

Sarpds, li. 121 

Barpia, 1, 230 

Baranti, 1. 247, 261, 4053 i. 15, 
142 

parva, 1. 258, 261 


-sarvadhdrin, ii, 127 


Barvajit, Ui. 127 


| sarvari (7), ii, 128 


Survatraga, i. 387 


| Saryati, i, 887 

| §atulakshana, ii, 102 
| Sasideva, i, 135 

| Sasidevavyitti, L 135 


basin, 1. 178; ii, 115 

gagtra, 11. 241 

Bat, 11, 197 

satabhishaj, i. 218; ii. 65, 129 
satadyumma, i. 387 


| Sataka, i, 808 


Satakratu, 1. 896 
datam, i, 175 
Sutanika, 1. 77 
Satarudra, i, 259 
Satasirala, 1, 381 
Satitapa, i, 19] 
SAtavdhana, i, 186 
satin, ii. 197 

sattra, 1, d4¢ 

zatva, i, 40 . 
Satya, i. 157, 394, 399 
Satvaka, i, 385 
eatyaloka, i, 282, 232, 238 


| Saulika, i. 301 
| Baumya, i 89, 215, 296, 344, 388: 


_ ἢ, 128 

Saunaka, i, 77,113, 126, 380; 11. 148 
gauptika, i, 103 

Βα γι, 1. 215 
siurihargana, ii. 27 
Bauramidna, i, 265, d54 
mauvira, 1, 298, 300, 202 
maya, 1, ἢ 8 

favala, i, 60 

Savana, i. 314 

εὐταπῆ, 1. 2255 ii, 21 
Fivandhargana, ii. 27 
Rivanamina, 1. dod 
Bavanjuld, i 257 
savara (7), i. 300, 201 
Rava, 1. ao 

payiti&, ii, 121 


| eavityi, 1 216, 217, 8983 ii, 121 
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Εὔγακα, i, 178 

Seorvari (1), 1. 894 

sendmukha, i, 407 

Sesha, i, 95} 

Seshikhya, i, 237 

metubandha, 1. 209, 807 

Betuka, i, 299 

shadaya, ii, 216, 227 

Shakrund (7), 1, 257 

Shamilin, 1, 208 

Sharvair, 1. 200 

‘Bharvat, 1. 259 

shashtyabda, ii. 5, 6,125, 124, 129 

shat, 1. 178 1 0. 177 

Sbataldar (Satlej), i. 250, 260 

shatpaticisika, i, 158 

Shattomidna (1), i. 300 

shidda {ἢ}, i. 30 

Shilahat, i, 201 

Bhirahiireha, 1, 705 

Shmahina {fT}, 1. 259 

sibi (7), i, 165 

Sibika, i. 801 

Sibira, i. 301 

siddha, i. 95, 192, 258, 247 

Biddhamdatpika, i. 173 

εἰ ἀπ πίη, i. 15%, 155; of Pultéa, 
224, 266,309, 374; i 18 

Siddhapura, i 1. 267, 268, 303, 804 

siddhartha, ii, 128 

Sikhi, i, 262, ΠῚ 

éilitala, i, ἘΠ 

simaritonmay anatm, ii, 166 

sith, i, 220 

Bimbala, 1, $01 

Pitibaladvipa, i. 203 

Sithika (?}, ji, 111 

Sindh, i. 178, 198, 206, 259, 261, 
270, 208, 800, 202, 310, 287 1 ἢ, 
6, 8, 15, 48, 104, 129, 182 

Sindhusdvara, i, 260 

Singaldib, 1, 203 

mein, 1. 957 

Sipra, i, 259 

Sirvé (i), i 257 

sishiya, i, 127 

sishyahitdy ritti, 1. 188 

ἄϊξῖγα, 1. Θῶν 

Sidumétra, i. i. 251, 241, 243 

sidupéla, 1. 166, 40, 341 

gita, i. 215: ii, 239 

Bita, L 249 

pita, i, 581 

site, i178 

Sitadidhiti, 1. 216 

gitakdla, i. d57 


| Sréivana, i. 211, 
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Sithman, 1. 178, 215, 216 
ditamaytikhamalin, ii. 125 
sitarasmi, i, 215 

Siva, i, 131, 342, 362, 363 ; ii, 128 
aivapaura, 1. 261 

sivaratri, ti. 184 

Skanda, 1, 118, 1913 ii, 140 
ekanda-purina, 1. 130 

skandha, a metre, i. 144 


| atrt, i. 188 


sicka, i. 1287, 182, 137, 147 

Smastudhara, i. 801 

smriti, i, 191, 952, S72, 373, 874, 
386; ἢ, 110, 111 

mneha,i, 254 

sokalypit, ii, 128 

Boma, 1. 215, 216, 2o2, : 
108, 125 

polnabira, i, 218 

somadatta, 1, 230 

anmagraha, 1, 216 

Somamiuntra, ii. 97 

pomanitha, i. 117, 161, 166, 189, 
205, 208; 26], S57, ἀπῇ τ i. Ὁ, 
108, 104, 105, 176 

Boma-purina, 1. 120) 

Bomusushrua, i. 598 


265, 342 5 ik 


| Sona, i, 257 


soshini, i, 344 

aparsa, i, 42 

aphuta, ii, 195 

sphiutaya, 1. 228 

brayana, 1, 218; i. 85, 99, 122 

#17, 218, 858, 409 + 
ii. 98, 118, 176: festivals, 179, 

,. 198 

seh i, 118, 119: it, 6, 199 

Sridhara, i. 403 

Sri Harsha, 1 iL ὅ 

srimukha, ii, 127 


| Sringddri, i. 249 


Spiiravant, 1. 248 

Sripiila, i, 164, 240 

Sriparvata, i. 248 

Srishena, i. 155, 260, 376 ; 

Bront, 1, 257 

artidhava (t}, i. 158, 334, 336, 344, 
$613; 1], 6, 120, 192, 901-- ἢ 

stimasa (7), i. 887 

mtambha, 1. 304 

athiinabala, ii, 225 

Strirajya, i, 802 

Subihu, 1. 304 

Sibdara, 1. 209 

gubha, i. 544 

dubhakrit, ii. 128 


i. 111 
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subhanu, ii, 127 

uct, 1, 987, 884 

Suddbodana, 1. 80 

ΕΠΔΗΝΕΗ year (et i, 857 

Sudivya (7), 1 8 

étdra, 1. 101, co 247, 3025 11.6, 
95, 98, 1538. 150, 152, 155, 157, 
165, 170, 191 

surriva, 1, 156 

Sulima, 1, 800 + 

Suka (3), ii, 120 

Sukhi, 1. 271 

Sukhapura, i, 271 

sukla, ti, 157 

suklabhimi, i 1, 230 

éuklapaksha, i, 359 

Sukra, i, 183, 216, $88, 8942 il, 
121, 190 

siiratire i, 213 

Sukrita, L 262 

Sukriti, 1, S94 

mukshetra, 1, 387, 204 

Buktt, 1, 27 

ἜΤ ΩΝ (ἢ, 1, 847 
uktimati, 1, δ 

Suktirda, i, 241 

Sila, i, 119, 210 

Siladanta, 1. 231 

Silika, i. 300, G02 

Surbli, 1. 28] 

Sumanas, i. 250 

Sumantu, i, 127 

Sutmedhas, i, 94. 

Slinhdim, 1. 206 

sunya, i, 178 

Suprayori, i, 257 

BLN, 1, Bao 

ΠΤ ΗΒ, 1. 257 

aurakelias, i, 581 

Siirasena, i. 200, 300, 202 

Surdshtra, i, 800 

Surejya, i i. Lee 

gurenu, 1. 251 

airi, 1. 217 

diirpa, i, 163 

Sirpakarna, i. 1, 300 

Stirpakdraka, i. 300 

eirya, 1, 179, 215 

Suryddri, i. 501 

stiryaputra, 1, 518 

Sirya-siddhinta, 1 i, 153 

Susamiblidvya, 1 5817 

ΒΘ Ἢ, i. 87 
ushmin, ἢ, ond 

atitakn, 1. 365 

Biitila, i. 230 


ii, 101 


sutala, 1. 239 

Sutapas, i, Od 

Sutaya, i. aod 

sittra, i. 158 

auvarna, i, 160, 161, 162, 165, 164 
suvarnabhiiml, 1. 203 
Suvarnadvipa, i, 219 5. ii.106 
auivarnavarna, 1. 230 
avidiidaka, 1. 225 

Svamukha, ἢ, 505 

Svapada, τ. 5851 
evargablitimd, 1. 202 
avargirobana, i. 133 
svarloka, i, 45, 282, 203, 307 
sVdrocisha, 1. S87 

svdrociya, i. 357 
Svastikajaya, i, 251 

Svat, 11, 182 

svati, i, 218, 391 ; 11. 85, 99,100, 121 
Svay arnbliti, ἢ Li 398 
evayambhuva, 1, 241, 987 


| Sveta, i. 248 5 it. 142 


fretaketu, li, 242 
SyAmika, I. sts 
Sydvabala (1), it li, 208 


TATTILA, τὶ. 197, 188 
‘Taikeshar, 1.208: iL 8 


| Takshaka, i 291, 2473 πὶ, 120 
| Takshasila, i, 302 
| tala, 1. B00) 


| Talahala, i, 302 


tilaka, i, 188 

Tarekruti {5}, i. 302 

Tilakdina (1), 1, 200 

Talikata, i, $01 

Timalipta, i 252 

Tamaliptika, i, $01 

Tamara, i, 262, 300 

tamas, 1.40, 227, 399 

Tamasd, 1, 257 

timaga, 1.800 

timasikilaka, ii, 234, 224 

timbiru, i, 220 

Tamri, 1. 259 

Tamraliptika, 1. 299 

Taimraparna, i, 301 

Tamravarna, i. 257, 296 

Tana, i. 208, 205, 200, 208 

taldufi, 1. 204 

Taneshar, i, 117, 199, 205, 300, 308, 
O16, Β11 5 11. 103, 145, 147 

Tangana, i, 303 

Tankana, ἢν S91 

tautra, i. 155, 156 
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Tanvyat (?), 1, 201 
tapana, 1, 178 
Tapasiérama, i 1, 501 
Tapasvin, i. 304 
Tapi, L 257 
Tapodhyiti, 1 1. 9858 
tapoloka, i, 232 
Tapomirti, i. 394 
Taporati, 1. 204 
taptakutmbha, i, 60 
Tara (Ff), i. 3003 li. G4 
Tirakikelia, 1, 231 
tarana, il. 64 
térana, ti. 127 
tari, 1. 171 
tarkshya-purdna, 1, 130 
Tarojanapila, 1 il. 18, 14 
Tart, 1, 201 
Tartipana [ἢ, 1, 800 
Taskara, ii, 258 
tativa, i. 44, 179 
Tuttvadardica (ἢ), 3 1, 204 
taukshika, 1, 220 
Tavalleshar, 1, 208 
Tharpura {1}, 1, 200 
thohar (Sindhi), 1. 192 
Tiauri, 1, 202 
tikani- (!}-yatra, 1. 158 
Tillita (ἢ), 1. 800 
Tilvat, 1. 201 
re ΕΝ 1, 501 
tiryagloka, i, 5 
Tishya, i. 254, 372, 5.80 
tithi, i. 179 ; ii, 194, 195, 201-203 
Toba, 1, 257 
tola, i, 160, 162 
trabagattata (7), 11, 192 
trahi, trobi, i. 197 
Traipura, 1, #00 
tranjai, ii, 182 
trasaniya, i, odd 
trayam, 1, 178 
Trayyaruna, 1. 398 
trata, "τὰ 
tretiiyuga, 1, 255, 373, 397, 308 + ἢ 
156 


Tridhaman, i, 898 
Tridivi, 1, 25/, 262 
Trigarta, 1. 300, ἃ 
tricuna (1), 1. 17 Β 
triharkasha (ἢ), ἢ, 191 
trihaspaka (7), 11, 101 
{τῆλε agat, i. 178 
trikdla, 1, 178 
trikatu, 1.178 
Triktita, i, 248 
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Trilocanapala, 11. 13, 14 
Trinetra, 1, δ 8 
trinsamnaaka, 11, 228 
Tripava (1), 1, 257 
Tripurintika, i. 248 


| Tripurt, i, 201 


Trisdvf, 1, 257 
Trisira, 1, 231 
Trivikrams, i, 408 
Trivrisha, i, 98 
triya, 1], 197 
truti, 1. θῶ sey., 33/7, 
Tukhira, i, 261, $02 
tula, 7. 165, 219, 220 
buladi, i, 857 
Tumbavana, 1. 301 
Tumbura, i. 300 
Tungabhadré, i, 257 
Turacinana, i, 202 
Titan, 1. 208 
Tvashtri, i. 217, 342, 3585 1. 117, 
121, 127 


e062, ἢ 


UDARA, L. 136 
Udayaginy, 1. 901 
Udbhira, i, 300 
Uddeliika, i. 300 
ndruyaga, i, 220 
Udunpiir, i, 173 
ucdvateara, WH. 125 
Udyinatmarira, i, 262 


| udyoga, 1. 133 
| Uprablititi, i, 135 


Ujain, i, 189, 202, 259, 298, 301, 
e04, 508, 311, $13, 316 

Ojjayini, ii. 241 

Ulyanda (ἢ), i 187 

Umiadervi, 1, δὲ 

Ummalnira, i, 209 

tina, 11. 21 

tinarfitra, 1. id sii. 21; universal or 
partial, 23, 25, d4, 37, 186, 187, 


192 
Ufijara [ἢ 1, 231 
Upakéin: a, i. 262 
upari, i, 290 
Upavanga, 1. 301 
upavidea, i. 172 
Uraga, 1, 262 
Urdhabishan, 1, 200 
(Crdlivakarna, 1, a0] 
Urdvakuja, i i, 391 
Urja, i. $04 
Urur, i. 387 
urvard, 1,175 
uganas, 1, 77, 131, 398 
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Ushkara, 1. 207 

ushnakila, i, 657 

Ushtrakarna, i L. 0 

Uskala, 1, 801 

utfmasa (?), 1. 887 

Utkala, 1. δ00 

utkpiti, i. 178 

Utpala, i, 157, 158, 298, 334, 336, 
gol, ol, δ 

Utpalavini (8), i, 257 

utsarpini, 1, 571 

Uttama, i. 398 

Uttamauijas, 1 58. 

Uttamarna, 1, 300 

Uttinapida, i. 241, 242 

uttara, 1, 290 

uttarabhddrapaddé, i, 
a5, 86, 122, 127 

uttarakhandakhidyaka, i, 166; ii. 
87, 90, 6] 

uttarakiila, 1. 357 

Uttarakurava, 1, 302 

uttaramiinaga, il, 142 

Uttaranarmada, 1. 300 

uttaraphalguui, i, 218; ii. 84, 121 

uttardshddhé, 1. 218; 13. 85, 122 

uttaniyana, 1.350, 357 5; i. 109 

Uvaryalir (7), i. 200 


218, 342 5 iL 


VADAVAMUEHA, 1 206,267, 269, 2/2, 
278, 278, 302, 307, 327 1 in 201 

Vadavilnala, ii, 104 

Vadha, 1, 300 

Vadhra, ii, 101 

vabini, 1, 407 

¥ahirgira, 1. 299 

Vablika (fi, 1. 500 

valinijvala, 1. 61 

Vaidarbha, 1, 800 

Vaidesa, 1, 200 

vaidbrita, ii, 204, 206, 208 

Vaidika, 1, 300 

Vaidirya, i, 801 

Vaihand, 1, 206, 259, 317 

Vainya, i. 257 

Vairahmea (7), i. d44 

vaisikha, 1, 217, 218, 358, 403; ii, 
123, 173 ; festivals, 179, 182, 186, 
193 

vaishnava, i, do? 

Vaishnavi, 1. 120 

yaidvanara, i. 178 

Vaigurhpayana, 1, 127 

vaisya, i. 101, 125, 247, 302; ii, 95, 
#3, 156, 165, 167, 170, 104 

vaitaran, i, G1, 257 


Vaivagyuta, 1. 271, 387 

Vajaaravas, i. 398 

vajra, i, 119, 236, 241, 321, οὐδ, 
386; 11, 2, 3, 65, 203 


| vajrabrahmahatyd, ii, 162 


Vaka, 1. 209 
vakra, ἢ 218+ fi, 101 
Vahikhilya, i 1, 095 


| Vallabha, i, 192, 103, 209; ii, 6, 8 


Vallabhi, i. 1923 ii. 6 
Valmiki, i, 898+ ii, ὃ 
Vamana, 1, 129, 191, 396, 403 
vamana-purana, 1, 130 
Vathéavara, i, 257 

Vathaea (1), i. 394 

vana, i, 178, 300 

Vanardjya, i. 303 

Vanaugha, i, 802 

Viinavdal, i. 80] 


| Vanaviisika, i, 299 


Vaihga, 1. a1 

Vangeya, 1. 299 

Vauupadevas-ca, i, 387 

Vaprivan, i. 888 

Vapushmat, 1. 304 

var (7). ii, 10 

Vira, 1. S55 

Variha, i. 181 

Varihamihira, 1, 28, 64, 117-121, 
153, 157, 158, 102, 164, 166, 167, 
219, 220, 260, 208, 272, 276, 297, 
299, 200 seq, 320, 548, 389, 5851, 
302; ii, 7, 61, 66, 70, 88, 87, 88, 
89, 92, 94, 103, 107 seqg., 113, 115, 
116, 118, 125, 145, 190, 208, 235, 
259, 240 

varihe-purdna, i, 130 

Varahi, i, 120 

Varsha. 1, 894 

Vardhatnina, i, 50] 

Varga, i. 207, 298 

Varicara, 1. 801 

varna, i. 110 

Varsha, 1, 359 

varshakdla, i. 211, ΒΕ 3 1k . 84 

Varuna, i, 217, 249, O71, 202, $42, 
$48, 872+ ii, 92, 115, 123 

varunamantra, ΤΊ, a7 

Varvara, i, 261 

Vaed, ii, 241 

visara, i. 118 

vasanta, i, d57 3 ii, 179 

Vasidti, 1, 502 

Vasavag, i. 122 

Vasishtha, j, 115, 191, 226, 259, 205, 
280, 340,300, 304, 308 ; ii. 06, 96 


A26 


vasishtha-siddhinta, i, 153 

vasu, L 178, 291, d49, 394 

Vasudeva, 1. 29, 62, 104, 107, 122, 
133, 165, 199, 218, 264, 240, 341, 


852, 362, 397, 398, 400 seq. 401 


geq., 403; ii, 105, 187, 138, 147, 
148, 173, 176, 177, 178, 180, 181, 


183 

Vasuki, 1, 951, 247; ἢ, 120 

Vatukra, ἢ i. 198 

Vasuman, i, ὅ05 

vata, i. 170 

Vataa, 1. 209, 300, 301 

viyava, i, 290, 207, 802; ἢ, 202 

Vaiyavamantra, i. 07 

Vayu, 1.292: 71. 66, 1.1 

viiyu-puriina, 1, 41, 190, 168, 194, 
240, 231, 232, 234, 299, 241, 248, 
251, 257, 258, 271, 287, 205, 206, 
299 geq., dd7 3 fi, 62, 63, 65, 142, 
245 

veda, 1. 20, 31, 104, 125, 131, 102, 
178, 848, 898, 806, $98: ii, 21, 
22, 82, 05, 96, 110, Till, 131, 136, 
139, 140, 152, 179 

Vedabahu, i, 884 

Vedasmritt, 1 i, 207, 269 

Vedaari, i. 304 

Vedavati, i, 257 

vera, 1, 544 

Vena, i 301 

Venavy4sa, i. 888 

VYenumatl, 1, 250, 302 

Wenva, 1. 257 

Vibha, ὦ, 271 

vibhava, ii, 127 

Vibhavaripura, 1, 271 

Vicitra, 1, g87 

Vidarbha, i, 801 

Viddsini, 1. 259 

Vidhatri, 1, 217, 258 

πῆ, t, 257, 2 26 

vidyadhara, i L Ol, 262: τ΄, 92 

vidlyut, 1. 48 

Vidyupjiliva, 1. 251 

vighatika, 1. 854 

vijaya, ii. 127 

Vijayanandin, i, 156, 343 5 ἢ, 49, 90 

Vikaea, ii. 237 

vikarin, ti. 128 

vikramin, il, 127, 128 

Vikramaditya, 1. 188... ἢ; 

vikfita, ii. LEY 

vilambin, 1], 158 

Vimalabuddhi, 1. 158 

vinddi, 1. ὁ 7 
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Vinata, i. 252, 253 

Vinayaka, i, 120, 134 

Vindhya, i L 247, 245, 257, 262, 301 ; 
i, 92 

Vindhyamialt. i. 300 

Wipascit, τ. 587 

Ὑ1Ὰ], 1. 241 

Virajas, i. 387, 394 

Viraficana, i. 261, 362 

Virita, 1. 133 

Virincya, i, 343 

Viroeana, i, 117,251, 296 it, 11 

wirodhin, ii. 127 

vishkba, i. 218, 251, 281, 
85, 121 

visala, i, 230, 344 

VWisala, 1, 259 

Visilyakarann, τ 254 

vitasana, i. 61 

visha, ti, 169 

Vishnu, 1, $4, 118, 150, 181, 216, 
217, 231, 242, 20a, 255, 354, 865, 
882, 588, 394. 07, ΕἾΤ 4033 ἢ, 
107, 120, 13], 199 

Vishnucandra, ᾿. 153, 266, S765 il, 
111 

yishnu-dharma, i, $4, 1148-115 [ἢ, 
126 (1), 182, 218, 21/7, 218, 241, 
242, 287, 288, 291, 321, 329, 331, 
332, S44, S53, 854, 558, ἡ8ῦ, oi 2, 
379, 380, 331, $86, 587, 398 ; ii, 
2, ὦ, 51, 81, 65, 103, 121, 140, 
146 (1), 174, 174 

Vishnupada, il. 142 

yishnu-purdnn, 1, 47, 60, 61, 63, T7, 
126, 130, 131, 250, 282, 225, 237, 
238, 218, 254, 255, 256, 262, 326, 
S87, 888, 393; ii 62, 105, 131, 
132 

Vishnuputra, i. S37 

vishti, ii. 187, 199 

vishuva, fi. 188 

viva, i. 179, 942 

Vidvakarinan, ti, 121 

Vidvimitra, 1, 239, $22, $94 

Visvartipa, ii, 238 

vidvavasu, 1, 128 

visvederah, 1, 357, 008; i, 122 

vitala, 1. 230 

Vitasta, it, 181 

vitasti, 1, 167 

vitta (f), 1. 215 

Vittesvara, 1. 150, 392 

vivdhapatala, t. 159 

Vivarna, 1, 262 

Vivasvaut: LL iy 
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INDEX, 


Vivimaéa, i, 254 

vivat, 1.178 

Viyattha, 1. 209 

Vodha, i, 325 

Vokkdana, 1, 302 

ὙΠ lal, 215 

Vrika, i. 

V rosette 1 28} 

vriscika, 1. 220 

vriacikaloka, ii, 235 

Vrisha, 1, S01, 287 

vrishabha [?), ii. 127 

Vrishabadhvaja, 1, 300 

vrishan, i. 220 

vrishni, i. ot4 

Vritraghnt Cf}, L 8357 

vritta, 1, 145 

vuhara (fi, i. 104 

Wyfdi, i, 189-191 

Vyigramukha, 1. 200 

vyiikarana, 1. 19 Ὁ 

vvakta, 1. 41 

Vydlacriva, 1.301 

Vydina (ἢ, ii. 121 

Vyiisa, i. 44, 104, 107, 108, 126, 197, 
131, 182, 134, ‘171, 258, d40, 341, 
ΤΥ S00, 504, oof, 988 

vy fsatnandala, Ί. 58. 

vyastatrairidika, 1318 

vyatipata, ii, 204, 206, 208 

Vyaya, i. 094; ii, 127 


YaApava, 1. 183, 404, 405 

yahi, ii, 197 

Yajna, 1, 242 

YAjuavalkys, i. 128, 131, 192; i, 
114 

yajnopavita, i. 181; ii. 180, 198 
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yajurveda, 1. 127, 128 

yaksha, i, 80, 91, 92, 247, 262 
Yama, i, 151, 178, 1, 291, 293, 

ats, d42 | ii, 118, 122 

a amakoti, i. 267, 268, 272, 803 
yamala, i, 178 
Yamuna, 1. 308, 316 

Yamuna, i, 300, S02 
yamnyra, 1, 955 

Yamyodadhi, i. 301 

Yadods (7), i. 382, 397, 401 
Yasovatt, i. 802 
a i 178 

faudheya, i, 303 
yava, 1, 160, 162 

Yavyans, i. 15 3, 168, 800, 302; ii 5 
Yavana-koti, 1. 306 , 
Yavasa {{],ν1.. 38] 


| Vayati, ii. 174 


yoga, ti. 101, 204 seg. 

yogaydtra, i, 153 

yojana, 1. 105, 167, 168, 168, 224, 
25d, 236, ἯΙ ΓΝ 265, 511 } ἢ, 
65, 67 

yojanas of heaven, if. 72, 74, 79 

¥ima, 1, 119 

Yudbishthira, 1, 340, $41, 390, 391, 
403 5 il, ἢ 

yuga, i 208, 367, 372 seq., 3973 1], 

2} 134: their beginnings, 186, 

18. 

τὐκῇ, i. 162 

Yuktasa, 1, 394 

yuvan, Hi. 127 


ἘΛΕΩ͂, 1. 210 
Panta {ἢ}, ii, 142 
4indutunda (2), i. 261 


INDEX II. 


AnpaLeanio Ibn Abi Alan ji’, 1.264 

“Abdallal lin Almukaffa’, i. 159 

Abd-almuu'im ν. Abt- Sahl, i5 

Pes Ibn Catlaghtagin, i. 
$1 

Albid-al'abbiis Aléranshahri (v, Aler- 
anshaliri), i. 6 

Albti-al'aswad Al-du'all, i, 136 

Abft-alfath Albusti, i, 54 

Abii-alhasan of Aliviig, ἢ, 19 

Abi-Bukr Al-eshibti, 1. 87 

Abia- «ΓΈ αν, i. 804, 2a 

Aba-Sahl ‘Abd-almun'im Ibn ‘All 
Ion Νὰ <Al-tiflisi, 1. 5, 7 (also 
under Abd-almun'im) 

Abdi-Yakiih of Sijistin, his book 
Aaahyf-almadjah, i, 64 

Abti- Yazid Albistansi, i, 88 

“Adud-aldaula, ii, 157 

Afghans, i, 208 

Atrasiab, i, 804 

Al-érinshahri y, Abt-al'abbda, 1, 6, 
249, 326 
lexander, atory of his birth, i, 96 

Alexander of Aphrodisiag, 1. 820 

Alexandria, 1. 158 

Alfazirl, 1, 165, 803; 314, 316 + i, 
15, 16, 17, 18, 23 

Al-hajjaj, ti, 163 

“Ali Ibn Zain of Tabaristan, i, 382 

Aljahiz, i, 204 

Al jaihiint, book of routes, i, 240 

Alkhalil lbn "Alrmad, i, 158, 147 

Al-khwaérizmi, ii, 79, 114 

Alkindl, ii, 200, 201 

Alma miira, i. 21 

almanac from Kashmir, i. 381 

Almansir, Khalif, 

Al-tnanstira, i. ft 173, 195, 206, 
260, 316 5 1], 

Ammouius, i. 35 


Aphrodisiug, 1. 407 


| Apollonius, de causis rerum, 1, 40 


Arabian astronomy (lunar statiuna), 
ii, 81, 90 

Arabian metric, i, 138, 142, 144 

Arabian traditions, L 170, 153 

Arabie literature, tranglation of Ca- 
rika, 1.159; Kalla and Dimna, 
translation from the Indian cor- 
rupt, 1. 162 

Arabs, i, 802; different forma of 
matrimony with them, i. 108; 
their idols, i, 128 

Aratus, 1, 97, 683; acholia on the 
Phenomena, 1. $7, 384 

Archimedes, 1. 168 

Ardashir Ibn Babak, i, 100, 109 

Ardira, Eranian, 1. 249 

Aristotle, letter to Alexander, i, 124, 
220, 226, 252: φυσικὴ ἀκρόασις, 
1, 320 

Arjabhar, ἢ. 19 

Arkand, i. 312, $16; ii 7, 48, 49 

Asclepiug, i. 222 

Aavira, i, 207 


BaBYLOSIa, ti. 188 
Bagdad, ἢ, 15, 67 

Balkh, 1, 21, 200, 804 
Harhatagin, 11, 10 
Baridish, Eranian, i, 260 
Barinecides, ἃ, 159 
Barshawar, 1. 109 
Barzakh, 1, 63 

Barzéya, 1. 159 

Bashshar [bn Burd, ii, 141 
Bhatta-Sbhah, i, 207 
Bhattavaryaén, i, 207 

bist (=vishti), 11, 201 
Balor mountains, 1. 117, 207 
Bolor-Shah, i, 206 


INDEX, 


Buddhista, i, 7, 21, 40, 91, 121, 156; 
their writing, 1733 their cosmo- 
graphic views, 249, S26; ii, 169 

Bishang, i, 299 


CALENDAR of Kashmir, ii. 5, 8 
Ceylon, i, 2093 pearls, i. 211 
cheas, 1. 163-180 

China, 1, 104 

Chinese, i, 239 

Clinese paper, 1, 171 
Christianity, 1, 6, 8 


Christians, their use of the words | 


Father and Son, L 38 
Christin views, 1 60 
Christians, 1. $4; ἢ, 186 
Christian traditions, 11, 151, 161 
clepsydrm, 1, 387 
Commodus, Enrperor, i: 123 
Constantine, Emperor, ti. 161 


DATBAL, i, 208 

Daizan, 1. 109 

Daénak, Persian, 1, 168 

Denara, i, 300 

Titbajit (Maledives, Laccadives), 1, 
dod; i. 106 

Dirhams, i. 160, 163, 164 

diz (Persian), 1, 304 


Emprpocnes, ἵν 85 

era of the realm of Sindh, 11, 48, 49 
era of Yasdajird, ii, 48, 49 
Eranian traditions, i, 249 
Erdnahabr, i. 64 

Erichthoniua, i. 407 


Fanraza, L 209 

farsakh, Persian, ἵν 1867, 311; ii. 
67, 68 

Fults, i. 160 

Fiisanj, i, 209 


GaLunus, i. 222, 320; de indole ant- 
mer, i, 128 ; bowl af speeches, i. 05 ; 
book of deduction, i, 8753. com- 
mentary to the Apothegme of 
Hippocrates, ii, 168; Protred- 
ticog, 1, 4; comtentaty on the 
Aphorisma of Hippocrates, i. 88, 
86; Κατὰ yérn, i. 127, 151 

Gauge- -year, ii, 2, 7, 28, 31, 88, 44, 
47, #8, δῇ, 53 

Ghagna, i, 117, 206, 817 

Ghaznin, li, 108 

gitr, measire in Khwiraim, i. 166 


42} 


Ghurrat-alzijit, ii, 90 

πῃ: (Turks), it, 168 

Gilgit, 1. 207 

Girnagar, Eranian, i, 250 

Girshih, i, 109 

Gospel, quoted, 1, 4 

Greek legends, i, 96 

Greek philosophy, i, 7, 24, 35 

Greek traditions, 1, 105, 112, 143 ; 
origin of the alphabet, i, 172; Oo 
the astrolabe, i, 215, 219, 220, 
222; on the Milky War, i. 251, 
289: on the frat meridian, i. 304+ 
on the chariot of war, i, 407 


HAREAN, i, 52 

Hebrew, 1, 36, 37, 38 

Herbadh, i, 109 

Hindus, their language, i. 17 ¢ 
classical and vernacular, i, 18} 
shortcomings of manuscript tra- 
dition, i, 18+ the metrical form 
of composition, i, 19; their 
aversion to astrangera, = 20: 
their systema of matrimony, i. 
107; the balance they use, 1, 
164; relation between authors 
(writers) and the nation at large, 
1, 265+ their architecture, ii. 144 

Hippocrates, his pedigree, i. 379 

Homer, 1, ἀπ 98 

Huna, ii. 230 


Ipx ALMUEAFFa, i. 264 


| Tmpilé, name of the rhinoceros with 


the Negroes, 1, 204 
India, rainfall, i, 211, 212 
Tefandiydadl, i, 193 
Talam, sectarian views, 1. 31,263, 264 
Tapahbad (of Katul), ii, 137 


| νὰ Ibn Mu'awiva, ii, 158 


JaDRITYA, 2 Muslim sect, i. 31 

Jalam [on Shaibén, 1. 116 

Jam, i. 80 ὁ 

Jewish tradition on the tetragram- 
maton, 1. 173 

Jews, i. 6, 109; 1, 240 

Johannes Grammaticua, refutation 
of Proclus, 1, 35, 65, 226,231; ii, 


171 
Inn, Arabised form of i yoyana, 1. 167 
Jurjin, £258, 306: ii, 182 
Jizajan, i. 508 


Κλβυμ, i. 22; its history, ti, 10, 187 
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Kibul-Sbhaiha, i, 10 

Kat monntain, L 193, 249 

Kauikd ta, 1, 34 

Kaikhuzran, i. o04 

Kalila and Dimna, 1. 159 

Kandi (7), 1. 162 

Kangilix, i. 804 

Kanz-al‘ihyé, title of a book of the 
Manichreuns, quoted, 1. 39 

kardajat, i, 245, 2755-11, 205 

Karmitiana, L 118, 117 

Ra te, 1, 195 

Kashmir, i, 117 

kati-birds, 1.195 

Khand: akbditiyaka, Arabic, 11. 208 

khém, Eranian, i, 249 

Khoten, 1. 206 

Khaydl-alkustfaini (by Alberuni), 
il, 208 

Kburiain, 1, 21 

Khwirigm, sea of, 1. 258 

Khwdrizmian measurea, i, 166 

Κιντὰξ (papyrus), i. 1/0 

Kitdb-almansbordt (by Ptolemy), ii. 


of 

Ritab-tibb-alfiyala, ii. 245 

Koran, 1. 4: Safi interpretation, i, 
88, 88; quoted, 1 170, 222: 
sectarian Interpretations, 1. 263 5 
quoted, 1,264 5 ii. 111,113 

Kulzum, i, 270 

Kumair ‘island, i i, 210 

kurtak, Arabie piece of dress, 1, 
180, 239 


Lacdeabives, 1. 210, 233 

Langa (dove-country), 1, 908 

Langabalie, i, 241, 610 

lavang {Ξε οἱονεὶ, 1. d09 

Loelauiyya, i. 518 

lunar stations (of the Hindus}, iL 
207 


Mauuio {Yamin-aldaula), 1, 22, 
ΕἸ} ; it. 2, 18, 108 

Makrén, 1. 208 

Maledives, i, 210, 233 

Mand, Arabic, 1. 163, 164, 166 

Mani, i. 48, 54, 55; hia Book of 
Mysteries, i. $4, 264, 381]; it 
105, 169 

Manicheana, i. 7, 39, 111, 128, 159 

Miftah-ijlm-alhai’a (by Alberuni), 
1, 211 

mikyds, Arabic, 1. 106 

mithkal, i, 160, 161, 163, 164 


ALBERUNI'S INDIA, 


Muawira, Khalif, i. 124 

Muhammad Iim Alkisim, the con 
queror of Sindh, 1. 21, 116 

Muhammad Ibn Ishak, of Sarakhs, 
1, 15, 16,18 

sherry was Ibn Aakariyyh Al-riczi, 
i, 81 

Muhammira (Buddliata), i. 380 

Mukl, Arabte, a tree, 1. 208 

Mulamma, Arabic, kind of wood, i, 
211 

Multan, 1. 121 

Mu'tazila, i. ἢ 

Myrtilue (7), i, 407 


Naup, a play, 1, 183 
Nauroz, j 1. ἃ 
Nikih-almakt, i. 109 
Nile, suurces, 1. 270 
nimbahr, Persian, i, 843 
nimbahra, Persian, i. 214 
Nimroz, i, 198 

Nishipir, i, 305 

nubbahy, ti, 225, 228, 229 


 Orprate, ib 156, 160 


Oxua, 1, 260 


Parer, i, 171 

papyrue, i. 111 

Persian, i, 40; vazidaj—guzida, i. 
158, 213, 14: suamar, i, 241 

Persian grammar, technical term, 1, 
19 

Persian metric, i. 138 

Persian traditions, 1. 
109, 198, 204 


21, 63, 1090, 


| Pluto, i, 43, 65, 67; Zegea, i, 105, 


133; 479, 485; Timens, i. 36, 
223, 231, 622: Pheedo, i. 56, 57, 
65-67, 71, 76, 85, 86; i, 166, 
167, 171 

Pontus Euxinua, i. 258 

Porphyry, quoted, i, 43 

Proelus, 1. 57, 86 

Ptolemy, Almajeat, i. 226, 269; 
geography, 208, 880: ii, 69 

Pythagoras, i. 65, 75, 85 


Hau, island, 1, 210 

ratl, Arabic, 1. 163 

Rome, i, 300 

Hemulus and Remus, i 112 
Rustam, i. 246 


SABURTAGIN (Nasir-aldauln}, i. 22 


INDEX, 


Sakakila, ii. 46, 47, 49, 50, 51, 54, 

_ 65 

Sakilkand, i, 999 

Samarkand, paper of, i, 171 

marakhes, ii, 1ἢ 

patti, gl. 155 

peven Riahis, i. 394 

Shakh (=Saka?), ii. 48, 49 

Shamaniyya (aramana), 1, 21 

Shupiirkdn, i, 304, 208 

Shéah, 1, 208 

shauhat, Arabic, kind of wood, 1, 
211 

eShiltis, 1. 207 

Shughniin-Sbhah, i, 206 

Sicily, L 124 

Sidir, Arabic, piece of dress, i, 180 

sijistain, i, 198 

Simonides, i, 172 

Sindh, Muhammadan conquest, i. 
91, 22, 165; Eranian, 1. 260; 
mission from Sindh to Bagdad, 


ii. 18 | | 
Sindhind, 1, 158, 892, 3685 ii, 90, 
191 


Slayonians, ii, 167 

Slavyonians, sea of the, 1, 258 

sinalipox (a wind blowing from 
Lanka), i. 309 

Socrates, 1.26, 865, 1793 ii, 171 

Sogdiana, 1. 249 

bpid-mubra, Persian, 1. 323 

Stoa, 1, ΒΒ 

Suffila, i 204, 211, 270; i, 104 

staf, explanation of the word, L 33 

Siifis, 1, dol 

Safism, i, 8, 57, 62, 69, 70, 83, 87, 

eukhkh, measure in Kliwirizm, i. 


susmar, Persian, i, 241 
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syria, 1.270 
Hyriac, putldaiod, 1 88 


Tankia-abartak ἐν, Yakdb), i 
o16, 859; it, GF 

Tartarus, 1, OF 

Tashkand, ἢ 1. 298 

Tansar, 1. 109 

Tibet, εἰ 201, 206 

Tibetans, ll. 10 

Tirmidh, 1. 260, 302 

ΤΊΣ, 1. 208 

Tiréin, 1, 908 

Turks, i. 22, 206, 252, 202; it 10, 
135, 178 

Τὰν, Versian, name of a tree, 1. 171 


Uvanxs, i. 207 
Usain (ujain), 1. o08 


VaKHAN-SuH Aug, 1, 206 
vellum, i. 111 


WakrwAk, island, i. 210 


Yaron Ibn Tarik, his Yerkih-cl'a- 
jhik, 1. 169, 303, 312, 316, 359; 
ii, 15, 18, 23, 26, 34, 38, 44, 45, 
81, 68 

Yaedajird, lis era, 11, 48 


| Yemen (distinguished from Arabia), 


i, 270 


HABA, 1. 210s 11, 106 

Han}, tle nations of Eastern Africa, 
i, 252,270 ἢν 104 

Zarkiin, 1. 7 

findik, L 264 

Aoronater, i. 21, $1, 96 


| Soroastriang (in Sogdiana), i, 249, 


260; their dakhmas, ii. 167 
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